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EDITORIAL 


Learning to Live with Rogue Elements in 
Society 


Tt 1s rather sad that the human race will start the second year of the new millennium 
with aero and anthrax phobias The crisis the world has been facing after the 
terrorists’ attack on the World Trade Centres in New York on September 11. 2000 
--labeled as the Black Tuesday--has been viewed and described as unparalleled. 
unprecedented, maybe un-everything that has ever happened to the world ever 
before Since then the oaths have been taken by the mighty world leaders to wipe 
out terrorism from the world--lock. stock and barrel Frankly put. it 15 nothing but 
wishful thinking that every human being feels 1n the spurt of crisis, a sort of 
revenge feeling, which unfortunately has religious sanction in the eye-for-eye 
dictum If one closely studies the genesis of religion 1n the mind of evolving man. 
especially 1n history and primarily in mythology. one would not venture to assert 
that evil and evildoers can be exterminated Had it been possible, then perhaps the 
events of this kind would not have been happening any way All along it has been. 
for humans, a battle against evil and all religions have, more or less predicted that 
either God Himself (Herself) or His/Her messenger would arrive on the scene when 
evil would seem to be winning the battle. thereby strongly indicating that evil can 
keep growing and God ın one form or the other would have to arrive on the „arth to 
destroy 1t (presumably to re-arrive on the accentuated scene). 1ndicating thereby 
that Satan or satanic tendencies can only be contained Maybe that 1s the very 
reason that al! messengers of God have preached man/woman to stay away from 
doing unGodly things No matter what. good and evil will ewist side by side until 
the earth meets the dooms dav. the so-called day of judgement for the human race 


The distribution of traits in living being seems to fit the famous normal 
probability curve It shows that good and bad or pious and rogue elements will 
always be very few as the both tail-ends of the curve show In other words. 1n 
humans. only a very few individuals will be saintly or satanic. the remaining large 
number will consist of silent, innocent majoritv following either one. It seems a 
divine law and all messengers of God indeed recognise it and preached ceaselessly- 
-though with utter futility--to be good or. put 1t in the Gandhian Jargon. "see no 
evil hear no evil and speak no evil". A tale in the Hindu mythology depicts this 
truth remarkably If a particular rakshas's throat would be cut and the drops of 
blood fell on the earth (ground). from each of his blood drops would be born 
another like him Therefore his destruction had to be in a particular mantric 
fashion In a nutshell. to wish that satanic elements will ever be exterminated 1s to 
say, there will never be darkness on this earth 


We believe the crus of the problem lies in Icarning or technically put, learning 
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to modify the repertoires of old responses or cognitive structures and emotional 
linkages to face this menace It 1s the most difficult teaching-learning process, 
since ıt requires unlearning or unsealing the engraved repertoire of habits and 
beliefs/values that an individual has grown up with In this trying time, the most 
important goal of education should be to teach and train the future gencration to 
learn how to deal with rogue elements in the society 

The post-WTC-catastrophe discussions 1n papers and public all around 
the world are divided 1nto two extreme categories--appeasement (read maintaining 
peace at all cost) or combat to the last breathe (read total destruction of terror at all 
cost) Both groups conveniently forget that FEAR and POWER motives are the 
prime movers of the rogue elements They are war lords--overworld (read state), 
middleworld (read bureaucrat) and underworld (read criminals), may they be 
philosophical, intellectual, religious, political, social persons--just about of any 
hues that make the human race Through these two means they want to control 
the society and. 1n the process. 1nnocent human beings 1nvariably suffer This has 
been happening from the time 1mmemorial They derive 1mmense pleasure in 
terrorising, just as an ordinary living being derives pleasure satisfying his/her 
basic needs, just the way Jungle kings derive beastly pleasure 1n their roars before 
starting their hunt The fact of the matter 1s, sociogenic drives are far more powerful 
than basic drives 

Amazingly, the appeasement group attempts to find nothing but faults with 
those who are today the victims of rogue elements. 1n spite of the fact that the 
rogue elements defiantly declare day-in and day-out to continue their struggle 
unto the last, knowing very well that, more often than not, only innocent people 
would become their victuns They find out all excuses to shy away from advising 
such rogue elements to pause and pursue a civilised way of reconciliation Presently, 
the stark question that faces us 1s, will this ever change the mind-set of persons, 
like Ravan, Duryodhan, Napolean, Hitler, Idi Amin and a host of legendary tyrants 
of the past and present? 

The same question can be put on a micro-level context in the society How 
does--an adolescent girl or her family ın a slum face/deal with goondas or a small 
and weak boy face the bully 1n the school or a female employee avert the advances 
of colleagues and superiors 1n an organisation or an old couple save themselves 
from the encroachments of unkind neighbours or a destitute adivas: family counter 
the assaults of panchs and police--in brief, how can a weak wronged person save 
his/her skin from the over-middle-under (the state-bureaucrat-criminal nexus) war 
lords? The main question 1s, how can one make peace with these elements? There 
are only two alternatives make peace with them on their own terms or learn to face 
them courageously The educational system has to prepare young children to face 
the situations that demand a new type of response repertoire An entirely new 
type of strategies will have to be thought out and meticulously executed by one 
and all societies in the world from now onwards They have to create a network 
better than all the over-middle-under world lords can do It 1s indeed a daunting 
job that the grassroots level people will have to do themselves to merely survive 
The earlier we attend to this task, the easier will 1t be to bear the brunts 


Perspectives in Education 
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ISSUES AND TRENDS 


Moral Education Policy in China: The 
Struggle between Liberal and Traditional 
Approaches 


W.O. LEE 


[Though India and China opted for two entirely different political systems for 
development, their modes of charting educational policies for development have 
some striking similarities One such area of concern to both the countries 1s moral 
education (values education, 1deological education, religious education. or call 
by any name) Now when India has embarked upon yet another new school 
curriculum claiming to make values education (read moral education, as 1f the Core 
Components in NPE-1986 were not enough and relevant!) as central to educational 
development. we thought Prof Lee's insightful analysis 1n this article could be of 
great interest to both experts and common men Needless to say. there are lessons 
for us tolearn This article was first published 1n Mark Bray and W O Lee, eds 
2001 Education and Political Transition Themes and Experiences in East Asia 
Hong Kong Comparative Education Research Centre, The University of Hong 
Kong It 1s reprinted here with permission from the publisher --EIC] 


With the understanding that moral education is interpreted as both ideological 
and political education in China, this article looks at the :deopolitical emphases 
in government moral education documents since the adoption of the open policy 
in 1978 The analysis focuses on three particular aspects, namely (1) the 
changing perception of the role of moral education, (2) the changing emphasis 
of what moral education should achieve, and (3) how such changes of emphases 
reflect the changing social and political circumstances in China The article 
argues that government documents on moral education can be a significant 
indicator for tracking social transition in China 


In China, moral education 15 sometimes called 1deological education or political 
education, and moral qualities are sometimes described as 1deopolitical-moral 
qualities (e g see State Education Commission 1988, 1990) These three terms are 
used interchangeably in the literature, and they are conceptually intertwined with 
one another The connotation of the terms also suggests that moral education 1s 
directive 1n nature, 1 e it has been seen by the central government as a means of 
transmitting ideological and political values As defined ın the Notice on Reforming 
and Strengthening Aforal Education Work in Primary and Secondary Schools 
issued by the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party (1988), “moral 
education 1s ideological and political education It plays an important role in 
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upholding the socialist nature of school " It 1s therefore important to note that 
changes of emphasis in official moral education policies 1n China reflect shifts in 
ideology, as well as political and social circumstances This article analyses shifting 
emphases 1n moral education 1n China that were correlated with 1deological and 
political shifts 1n the 1980s and 1990s since the adoption of the open policy in 
1978 


Focusing on official education documents the article looks into the following 
three aspects 1n particular (1) the changing perception of the role of moral 
education, (2) the changing emphasis on what moral education should achieve. 
and (3) how this would reflect the changing social and political circumstances in 
China The article also demonstrates that government moral education documents 
can be a significant yet subtle indicator for tracking social transition in China 


The major materials for analysis are the education documents issued by the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) These documents are 
presented 1n a svstematic and cautious manner and are usually more moderate 1n 
presenting views than journal articles It 1s 1n this sense that a continuity of thought 
1s subtly expressed 


The analysis focuses on identifying the types of 1dcological debates in the 
1980s and early 1990s, to see 1f the expression of government policies on moral 
education parallels these debates It also looks at the ways that the government's 
moral education documents shifted over the decades 


Ideological Debates since 1978 


The Third Plenum of the Eleventh CCP Central Committee held in 1978 marked the 
beginning of a new age of ideological development 1n China. The adoption of 
reform and open policy in China has been accompanied by debates not only on 
policy 15sues but also on moral issues which are inherently related to 1deological 
issues The frequency of review, discussion and debate was so high that identifiable 
new issues came up nearly every other vear Analysing the government's changing 
perception towards the intellectuals. for example. Franklin (1989)! observed a series 
of waves of debates which can be summarised into the following periods 


1978-89 . Rehabilitation of the intellectuals 


1980-82 From the critique of ‘critical realist’ writers to the emergence of 
guidelines for 1ntellectual expressions 


1983-84 From expansion of academic freedom to anti-spiritual pollution 


1985-87 From liberalisation of intellectual expressions to anti-bourgeois 
liberalisation 


1988-89 From further extension of market mechanism to further student 
demonstrations 


1978-79: The Rehabilitation of the Intellectuals 
The initial period of reform during 1978-79 was characterised by a political 
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rehabilitation of intellectuals, restoration of their legal and social status. and open 
dialogue Party Jeaders The intellectuals were seen as being able to play the role of 
providing balanced criticisms of the presenting both the negatives hindering 
modernisation and the positives enhancing modernisation To make 1t more explicit. 
Deng Xiaoping saw that intellectuals could play a balanced role of criticising both 
the ultra-leftist and the ultra-rightist tendencies such as “bureaucratic conservatism’ 
and ‘individualism’ which could hinder the realisation of socialist modernisation 
The intellectuals therefore were seen as serving both pedagogical and ideological 
functions to present the “progressive qualities’ of the ‘proletarian masses’ from 
the viewpoint of Marxism-Leninism-Maoism thought 


1980-82: From the Critique of 'Critical Realist' Writers to the Emergence of 
Guidelines for Intellectual Expressions 


The tide changed during 1980-82 The Fourth Plenum was followed by the Party 's 
campaigns against the ‘critical realist’ writers Hu Yaobang. the chief person 
responsible for Party propaganda at that time. accused the ‘critical realists’ of 
making heroes of counter-revolutionary elements while turning Party cadres who 
made mistakes into enemies The climax of the period was the criticism of Bai Hua's 
film, ‘Unrequited Love . which was accused of presenting scenes that were 
symbolically critical of the worship of Mao In the end, Bai wrote a letter of self- 
criticism acknowledging insufficient recognition of the progressive role of the 
Party The Bai incident led to the emergence of a new set of explicit guidelines for 
the artists and writers Directive No 7 stipulated that artists and writers must support 
the Four Cardinal Principles, emphasise the Four Modernisations. provide a 
balanced view of the CCP history. not harm the image of the Party. avoid supporting 
illegal publications, develop literary and art criticism and accept it from the Party 
leaders, cultivate and educate youths in organisational, disciplinary and positive 
qualities, and help remove superstition from local opera 


1983-84: From Expansion of Academic Freedom to Anti-Spiritual Pollution 


The period 1983-84 seemed to be a culmination of both positive recognition of the 
intellectuals and negative campaigns against the critical realist writers On the one 
hand. there was a renewed public campaign to remove the leftist errors 1n the Party 
and society which were hindering the recognition of the intellectuals as a legitimate 
social class, the proper rewarding of the intellectuals for their knowledge and 
expertise, the granting of equality of treatment of the intellectuals by Party cadres, 
the increase of academic freedom. the realisation of a freer exchange of knowledge 
and information with other countries, and the full participation by non-Communist 
intellectuals in the realisation of the Four Modernisations On the other hand. the 
party theoreticians, cultural bureaucrats, and the literary and artist 1ntellectuals 
were scen as beconung ultra-rightist by seeking to incorporate the capitalist 
ideologies to reinterpreting Chinese Marxism 


In this context, the campaign against the pollution of spiritual civilisation 
took place during the fall of 1983 and the end of January 1984 Part of the campaign 
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was an ideological debate on the definition and meaning of ‘Marxist humanism’ 
The proponents of Marxist humanism saw Marxism as a progressive science that 
needed to be constantly updated 1n the light of new conditions and information, 
and emphasised the factor of man, and its value, in socialist construction However, 
seeing it as inviting Western influences and individualism. this kind of view was 
officially regarded as opening up to spiritual pollution Spiritual pollution was 
considered to have five main aspects (1) humanism (2) bourgeois liberalisation 
thoughts, (3) denial of class consciousness, (4) publicity of religious beliefs and 
emotions, and (5) publicity of capitalist democracy and individualism (Liao 1989, 
p 7) Inthe end, a key proponent of Maraist humanism, Wang Ruoshui. lost his 
position as Deputy Chief Editor of People’s Daily 


1985-87: From Liberalisation of Intellectual Expressions to Anti-Bourgeois 
Liberalisation 


The tide turned to official liberalisation of intellectual expression ın this period 
The Siath Plenum of the Twelfth CCP Central Committee on 22 September 1986 
issued Guiding Principles of the Building of Socialist Spiritual Civilisation, 
which made declarations about the relationship between economic reform (socialist 
material civilisation), political reform (socialist democracy). and 1deologicalcultural 
reform (socialist spiritual civilisation) (CCP Central Committee 1986) The Guiding 
Principles attempted to balance socialist material civilisation and spiritual 
civilisation, and to reconcile instrumental and ideological ethics for the Four 
Modernisations Specifically, successful modernisation required combined 
development of modern science, education and technology as the foundation for 
economic construction, and socialist ideals and ethics as the motive force and 
correct orientation for economic modernisation The Guiding Principles also put 
forward the notion of preliminary stage of socialism It formally acknowledged 
disparities of wealth 1n the society as a part of transition towards socialism, but 
suggested that these disparities would eventually become contributory to the full 
realisation of the 1deal socialist state 


The Guiding Principles created another climax of liberalisation during the 
post-Mao period They led to mass student movements which called for further 
reform of the political system, and also involved personal attack on Party leaders 
The anti-bourgeois liberalisation campaign thus broke out ın 1987, leading to the 
stepping down of Hu Yaobang 


1988-89: From Further Extension of Market Mechanism to Further Student 
Demonstrations 


The stepping down of Hu led to the proposal for new authoritarianism, which 
argued that present reform required strong authority, not democracy. and that 
China could not implement Western style multi-party system. as the leading role of 
the Party was significant for the persistence of reform Referring to the development 
of South Korea, Singapore and Tarwan and the works of Samucl P Huntington the 
new authoritarians called for non-democratic rule by a reformist elite who would 
push through the reform programme, including the removal of obstacles against 
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people's freedom (Nathan 1990, p 113) The government at the same time focused 
on economic reform, fully embarking on the extension of market mechanism and 
the Coastal Development Stra-tegy, 1n order to prove the need for the new 
authoritarians to take the lead 1n economic reform and at the same time divert 
attention from ideological conflicts However. further extension of market mechanism 
Jed to further flexibility and relaxation of central control, inflation, and subtle 
increase of independent intellectual activities (Saich 1992, pp 35, 47) Despite the 
launching of deflationary measures by the State Council, social discontent towards 
inflation and corruption became heightened, and increased intellectual independent 
activities led to further appeals for press freedom and political democracy In April 
1989, another series of student demonstrations took place. leading to the June 4 
1ncident, and the stepping down of Zhao Ziyang (Dassu & Saich 1992, pp 234- 
237) This led to an immediate call for anti-peaceful evolution (fan heping yanbian), 
but further depoliticisation in the 1990s 


Ideological Debates and Moral and Ideopohtical Education 


This review shows that the 1980s were characterised by recurrence of 1deological 
debates Each course of the debate more or less involved the function and role of 
the intellectuals and the definition and re-definition of socialist ideologies In 
education, in each period the CCP Central Committee issued guiding documents 
which stressed the government’s position and provided directives to educators to 
help build proper moral behaviour and attitudes for the current ideology As these 
guiding principles were issued in response to current debates, they also expressed 
the government’s argument concerning the role of intellectuals and the function of 
socialist ideology as to how it could form the base of people's moral behaviour In 
this context, moral education was inseparable from ideopolitical education Below 
1s an analysis of documents issued by the CCP Central Committee 1n different 
periods, which help to show the shifting stress of moral education in the contest of 
ideological debates 


1978-79: The Revival of Education for the Cultivation of Talents 


Education documents 1n the period clearly pointed to the destruction by the Cultural 
Revolution, and the need to respect knowledge and talents Under this atmosphere, 
the government expressed strong concern to rehabilitate educational work In May 
1979, the State Council issued a report of a working conference on scientific research 
in higher education institutions drafted jointly by the Science Commission, Ministry 
of Education and the Ministry of Agriculture (State Council 1979) ? The document 
seriously criticised the destruction of education during the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-76), and the evils of the Gang of Four, including (1) destroying the Party’s 
leadership 1n higher education, (2) denying the objective principles of education 
works, (3) destroying the teaching force, (4) dismantling schools, and (5) being 
hostile to science 


To rectify all destructions. it emphasised the need to cultivate talents in 
accord with the socialist direction which emphasised both ‘red and expert” It 
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specifically touched on the moral quality of the intellectuals. as education should 
not only cover the intellectual aspect, but also the moral and physical aspects 

There was a call for the full implementation of the policy on the intellectuals, 
enhancing their enthusiasm and giving them proper regard and treatment To 
encourage scientific research. the need to allow academic freedom 1¢ upholding 
the principle of ‘double hundreds’ (hundred flowers blossoming and hundred 
schools contending), was also mentioned This document did not have specific 
focus on moral education, and therefore did noi say much about the specificity of 
moral qualities However, moral development of the intellectuals was mentioned. 
and the significance of giving due regard to intellectuals was reiterated 


According to Lı (1990, pp 165-166) ın this period moral education began to 
be seen as a branch of school education, having equal rank with intellectual 
education and physical education. but was mixed with 1deopolitical education or 
propaganda which was still carried out within and outside schools As a 
pedagogical term, moral education largely included ideological education, political 
education and moral education. On the other hand, the term ideology referred to 
communist ideology. mora- lity, spiritual qualities, and thinking habits 


1980-82: The Enunciation of Moral Qualities for Socialist Modernisation: Five 
Stresses and Four Beauties 


During the beginning period of reform and openness. the government was still 
busy with setting policy to strengthen general education, spare-time education 
and pre-primary education (CCP Central Committee 1979) It emphasised that 
education was significant for cultivating red and expert talent, and stressed that 
both of these qualities were essential for the realisation of socialist modernisation 
(CCP Central Committee 1979) In February 1981, a Notice on Launching the 
Civilised Courtesy (Limao) Campaign was issued jointly by five Departments. 
1e the Propaganda Department of the CCP Central Committee, Education 
Department. Culture Department. Health Department, and Public Security 
Department The civilised courtesy campaign specified certain moral qualities as 
essential for the realisation of the Four Modernisations. namely the “Five Stresses 
and the Four Beauties’ The Five Stresses were five ethical standards referring to 
civilised behaviour, courtesy, hygiene, public order. and morals The Four Beauties 
were idealised human and environmental qualities referring to the beautifications 
of the mind. language. conduct, and environment While this was suggested to be 
a country-wide campaign, the actual targets were the youths. and the 
implementation was focused on cities and towns The Five Stresses and the Four 
Beauties were considered significant as a means of redeeming the destruction of 
morality during the Cultural Revolution Again these moral qualities had 1deological 
connotations, as they stood for the characteristics of socialist spiritual civilisation 
(Propaganda Department et al. 1981) The stress on these qualities was regarded 
as a part of idcopolitical work which should not bc taken simplistically as equivalent 
to the strategv of the past leftists, but as a means of upholding socialist and 
communist thought that met the needs of a new era (CCP Central Committee 1982) 
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1983-84: The Strengthening of Ideopolitical Works in Education 


While the Five Stresses and Four Beauties spelled out the moral qualities for the 
people to develop in the era of socialist modernisation, they were focused on 
personal qualities and behaviour The 1deopolitical tone was very mild, except that 
they were described as a means to rectify the loss of morality during the Cultural 
Revolution, as a statement of the moral contents of socialist civilisation necessary 
to balance out the rampant shift towards material civilisation in the process of 
modernisation, and as a means of maintaining social order 


At the beginning of 1983, the CCP Central Committee issued a document 
entitled Notice on Strengthening Ideopolitical Work The Notice started with 
mentioning the result of the liberalisation policy. but 1t also commented that the 
new responsibility system had many advantages, such as increasing output and 
bringing 1n additional tax revenue It stressed that the CCP did not want to return 
to the old practice The Notice further suggested that problems associated with 
the flexible policies could be solved by strengthening 1deopolitical work in public 
education 


The strengthening of 1deopolitical work. 1t was argued. should start with 
regulating party conduct and discipline, and then proceed with 1deopolitical 
education of the public Ideologically. the people should be taught the significance 
of ‘one insistence’ (the insistence on the socialist road). "two affirmations (the 
public ownership and responsibility system will not change for a long period). and 
"three considerations’ (of the interests of the country. the collectivity, and the 
individuals) (yr jjanchi, Liang bubian, san jiangu) 


Methods of strengthening moral and ideopolitical education were also 
recommended These included the promotion of self-1nitiative, and the use of 
guidance and persuasion Referring to self-initiative, the Notice stressed that public 
ideopolitical work should be done on the basis of willingness and self-education, 
in order to allow rural people to make their own observations, thinking, comparison, 
and verification It was only by so doing that people could enhance their awareness 
and liberalise their thoughts Referring to the principle of guidance (shudao), the 
Notice stressed the significance of positive reinforcement, such as praise and 
approval. as well as patient persuasion and systematic guidance (xunxun shanvou) 
Moreover, neither suppression and oppression nor simple enforcement should be 
used Other methods mentioned included reflection (e g to recall the past and 
contrast 1t with the present [fui duibi]). modelling (dianxing shifan) (eg to 
learn from those who can achieve [xue xianjin] and help those who lag behind 
[bang houjin]), and learning from experience 


The call for strengthening 1deopolitical work was further developed into a 
campaign for patriotic education In July 1983. the Propaganda Department and 
the Research Unit of the Secretariat of the CCP Central Committee 1ssued a 
document, entitled Opinions on Strengthening Patriotic Education Again. the 
major target was the youth and the major justification was the need to realise 
socialist modernisation, which required the building of socialist spiritual civilisation 
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grounded on communist ideology 


Such a call for patriotic education addressed a major problem of the time ~ 
the decline of patriotism among the youth The document depicted the youth as a 
generation who had no experience of the sufferings, oppression and exploitation 
that the older generation had gone through under imperialism, feudalism and 
bureaucratic capitalism Hence the youth of this generation could not realise the 
need for revolution Moreover. the younger generation was depicted as weak ın 
the knowledge of basic Marxist doctrines, therefore unable to apply Marxist 
principles to the analysis of historical and social issues, and unable to appreciate 
the merits of Marxism While the document added that this did not necessarily 
mean that the younger generation had doubts about Marxism which would put the 
foundation of Marxism under jeopardy, it acknowledged that some of the youth 
had lost faith in Marxism and had little affection for their mother country The way 
the problems were perceived seemed to be a preliminary expression of spiritual 
pollution 


The emphasis on patriotic education was further enhanced with the 
publication of a Notice on the Distribution of ‘Opinions on Strengthening the 
Education of Revolutionary Tradition’, issued by the Propaganda Department of 
the CCP Central Committee (CCP Central Committee 1984) It started with stressing 
the significance of the last document on patriotic education, and further suggested 
that patriotic education should aim at both depth and breadth to bring the patriotic 
consciousness of the public mass to the level of communist ideology The Notice 
then brought the issue of spiritual pollution to the surface by stipulating that 
education for patriotism, collectivism and socialism was the major content of the 
anti-spiritual pollution campaign Contents and methods mentioned for the 
revolutionary tradition education were more or less similar to those mentioned 1n 
the previous document, but there was additional suggestion that plans should 
cater to the specific needs of the public mass 1n terms of age, educational level and 
occupation 


1985-87: The Paradox of Intellectual Liberalisation 


Ideological controversy became further heightened 1n the mid-1980s On the one 
hand, there was further relaxation for more open intellectual expressions, but the 
worries about further liberalisation and intrusion of Western ideologies became 
more intensed On the worrying side, the anti-spiritual pollution campaign had 
been turned into a campaign against bourgeois liberalisation This meant an explicit 
official labelling of the problem as a type of anti-socialist liberalisation The term 
liberalisation was attached to bourgeoisie, implying that socialist liberalisation 
should be encou-raged, but not the kind of liberalisation that was anti-socialist 
Again, this was an 1deopolitical question 


In August 1985, the CCP Central Committee (1985a) 1ssued a Notice on 
Reforming the Teaching of the Ideological-Moral-Political Theory Curriculum 
in Schools in August 1985 It particularly mentioned the need to attend to the 
characteristics of different stages of psychological development of the students 
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This signified the government's new approach to student-centred teaching The 
Notice was not long, but ıt provided comprehensive recommendations on various 
aspects of moral education This included specification of the contents and 
demands of moral education at various education levels At the primary level, 
1deological-moral-political education should be conducted through such subjects 
as language, history, art and extra-curricular activities The basic contents should 
cover Five Stresses, Four Beauties, Five Lovings, and social ethics Specifically, 
civilised behaviour, courtesy, hygiene public order, and morals composed the Five 
Stresses, beautification of the mind, language, conduct, and environment composed 
the Four Beauties, and loving the motherland, people, labour, science and socialism 
composed the Five Lovings 


This document mentioned Five Lovings, whereas only Three Lovings (loving 
the motherland, socialism, and the Chinese Communist Party) were proposed 1n an 
earlier document on the Promotion of Five Stresses. Four Beauties, and Three 
Lovings, published by 24 units, including the Propaganda Department of the Central 
Committee on 30 March 1983 (L1 1995, p 481) As compared to the older Three 
Lovings. the Five Lovings were clearly characterised by a depoliticised tone 


The Notice stipulated that different stages of schooling should emphasise 
different aspects of moral-ideological-political education Ideomoral education 
should be emphasised ın primary school, whereas 1deopolitical education should 
be stressed ın secondary schooling, and Marxist theories 1n tertiary institutions 


The Notice commented on methods of conducting moral education, such as 


avoid indoctrination, but use eliciting/heuristic method of teaching, 
guiding students to raise their knowledge level, and seek answers to 
questions by independent thinking, 


teaching should be supported with evidence and facts, 1nstead of simply 
1ndoctrinating concepts, 


encourage students to organise free class discussions, organise field 
practice and survey, 1n order to nurture capacity of discovery. 
questioning, and answering theoretical and practical questions, 


introduce to students a variety of perspectives, and encourage them to 
be engaged 1n free and interesting discussions, on the basis of the Four 
Upholds (sixiang jianch1), ın order to help them to get hold of Marxist 
methods and theorising principles 


The methods and approaches proposed clearly departed from the methods formerly 
mentioned for patriotic education It formally denounced indoctrination and other 
directive approaches 1n moral education, such as modelling and persuasion. The 
demand for teachers was that for a versatile 1ntellectual In addition to being familiar 
with Marxist theories and supportive of the Party line, the good teacher was 
perceived by the Central Committee as one who was knowledgeable in social 
sciences, humanities, history and natural sciences and enthusiastic in ideological 
works among the youth 
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However, a few months later, 1n October 1985, another related document 
appeared, entitled Notice on Further Strengthening Youth Education and 
Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency (CCP Central Committee 1985b) The tone of 
openness was very mild, and the sense of crisis was conspicuous Rather than 
going straight into details of moral-ideopolitical education. this document began 
by deploring the emergence of serious youth problems, including the age of the 
juvenile delinquents getting younger but the crimes became more serious Such a 
phenomenon, as perceived, was a result of weak 1deopolitical education among 
the youth and the bad influences of bourgeois liberalisation The document openly 
criticised bourgeois liberalisation. "The more we are open to the outside world for 
enlivening our economy, the more we need to resist and combat capitalism and the 
erosion of feudalistic decayed 1deology " 


The document also criticised over-emphasis on elitist education, biased 
pursuit of the higher education admission rate, and biased emphasis on intellectual 
education that led to overlooking of whole-person development The directive 
approach to moral education had been revived. and the focus of ideological attack 
was obvious 


The paradox between openness and tightening up was expressed 1n the CCP 
Central Committee’s Decision on the Guiding Principles of the Building of Socialist 
Spiritual Civilisation, adopted 1n the Sixth Plenary Session of the Twelfth CCP 
Central Committee on 28 September 1986 As mentioned earlier. the Decision 
document aimed to achieve an equal recognition of the significance of material 
civilisation and spiritual crvilisation, as well as instrumental and ideological ethics 
On the one hand, the document criticised the negative outcomes of the full-fledged 
reform, the introduction of the commodity economy and the influences of capitalism 
However, on the other hand it put forward the notion of the preliminary stage of 
socialism, which allowed for imperfection and disparities. and asserted that 
continued full-fledged reform and openness was necessary for the realisation of 
socialism and the building of spiritual civilisation It'stipulated that “class struggle 
1s no longer the major contradiction within the country, but 1s the contradiction 
between the growing needs of material civilisation and the backward social 
construction ” Although criticism of the negative outcomes of reform and openness 
was explicit, so was the call for intellectual freedom 


In respect to moral education, the document mentioned that there was a need 
to establish and promote socialist ethics and strengthen socialist democratic, legal 
and discipline education The characteristics of socialist ethics were elaborated as 
follows 


it ıs anti-hegemonic and supportive of world peace, 
it involves the Five Lovings. 


it 18 a reflection of economic conditions, therefore in the midst of 
preliminary stage of socialism 11 allows some people to get wealthy in 
order to lead to final collective prosperity, and the equal distribution 
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(pinjun zhuy1) should not be regarded as the moral norm of the society, 


it takes into account the combined interests of the country, the collectivity, 
and the individuals, and 


1t bears public good 1n mind. does not allow one's benefits to be achieved 
at the expense of others’, and therefore emphasises the building of 
socialist democracy and the legal system 


To achieve the cultivation of these qualities, the Decision asserted that "the basic 
question 1s the education of man", and education should start from the primary 
level. teaching students ideals (/ixiang). ethics, and civilised courtesy (wenming 
limao), as well as democracy, legality and discipline 


The Decision also declared that successful building of socialist spiritual 
civilisation required a continued policy of respecting knowledge and talent. and 
raising the status of the intellectuals, in order to allow them to exercise their roles 
fully On this ground. 1t was necessary to maintain the ‘double hundreds’ policy. 
and to permit academic freedom. freedom of art production, freedom of discussion, 
and freedom of making criticism and self defence Of course, all this should be 
founded on Marxism as a guiding doctrine 


The orientation to allow for intellectual freedom was also explicitly revealed 
in an education document 1ssued by the State Education Commission 1n May 1986, 
entitled Teaching Outline of Ideomoral Education in Whole-day Primary Schools 
Being an education document, it specifically addressed the need for moral- 
ideopolitical education, which included the teaching of patriotism, communist ideals, 
collectivism, concepts of socialist democracy and legal system, will-power. and 
ethics The teaching approaches mentioned were 1n general student-centred, such 
as adopting the elicitation method of teaching, stimulating students’ initiatives, 
developing independent thinking, self-education, encouraging expression of views, 
and free and open discussion The Outline called for catering to the specific needs 
of the youth at different stages of psychological development, thus reiterating 
support for student-centred teaching It also called for the drafting of 
supplementary curriculum/teaching matenals to fit particular regions, thus giving 
a formal hint of the beginning of decentralisation of moral education curricula 


An examination of the documents during 1985-86 suggests that the anti- 
spiritual pollution campaign was rather short-lived It was followed by a redefinition 
of spiritual civilisation which required the upholding of socialism on the one hand. 
but intellectual freedom for advancement of thought and adaptation to the changing 
soc10-economic situation on the other Acknowledgement of negative outcomes 
of reform and openness notwithstanding. the general tone of the documents related 
to moral education in general supported continued openness, freedom of thought, 
and independent thinking 


Further openness led to a series of student demonstrations in Bey ng in 
December 1986, firstly calling for more freedom and improvement of living 
conditions, and then protesting against the government’s banning of unauthorised 
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demonstrations This led to the outbreak of the campaign against bourgeois 
liberalisation (Dassu & Saich 1992, p 232) In reaction to the student 
demonstrations, the CCP Central Committee issued a Decision on Strengthening 
Ideopolitical Work in Higher Education Institutions in June 1987 The paradox of 
permitting freedom and limiting freedom was most vividly expressed 1n its opening 
remarks 


The whole Party should clearly (qizhixianming) uphold the Four Cardinal 
Principles, deeply, healthily and persistently combat bourgeois liberalisation, 
and insist on the major direction and policy of reform, openness and flexibility, 
in order to create a favourable social environment for the young students to 
have healthy development 


The document condemned the student demonstrations, which had been a stimulus 
for issue of the document Major measures to strengthen ideopolitical work among 
the youth 1ncluded targeted teaching of Marxist theories and political situation, 
actively guiding students to take part 1n social services, 1ntegrating 1deopolitical 
education and general education, 1ntegrating democratic education and legal and 
discipline education, and exerting high demands on students 


However, 1n its elaboration on the above measures, the Decision reiterated 
the need to master socialist beliefs and to support reform and openness The 
document concluded by saying that the stage of preliminary socialism was bound 
to be an 1mperfect stage that required supplementation and revision for further 
advancement, and therefore that 1t was necessary to uphold the ‘double hundreds 
principle 


1988 and Beyond: Further Depoliticisation of Ideopolitical Education 


Moral education documents 1n 1988 carried on the spirit of openness and emphasis 
on student initiatives. Following the publication of the State Education 
Commission's Outline of Moral Education in Secondary Schools published ın 
August 1988, a major document on moral education was issued by the CCP Central 
Committee 1n December 1988, entitled Notice on Reforming and Strengthening 
Moral Education Work in Primary and Secondary Schools The stress of the 
Central Committee's Notice resembled that of the Outline and other earlier ones 
1ssued during a time of political openness. The major reasons given for 1ssuing the 
documents pointed to the existence of ‘negative phenomena’ in the country and 
the need to 1mprove moral education The document suggested that the emergence 
of the negative phenomena was inevitable 1n the process of deepening reform and 
openness when developing the market economy The document nevertheless 
declared that the present moral education work did not seem to have done enough 
to meet the needs of the new era, and argued that the contents and methods of 
moral education were irrelevant, rigid and stereotyped. too adult-centred, 
ineffective, and unattractive to the youth The call for reform in moral education 
was to develop the kind of moral education that reflected the characteristics of the 
day, that could meet the needs of the preliminary stage of socialism and market 
economy, that could be based on pedagogical principles, and that could be youth- 
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centred Of course, this was still all to be based on the guiding principles of Marxism 
and socialist spiritual civilisation 


Suggested contents for moral education included patriotism, collectivism, 
socialist democracy, discipline, and character building However, the document 
stressed several particular aspects First. it mentioned the significance of labour 
education, and called for its inclusion into the formal teaching plan In contrast. 
the previous document on ideopolitical education in higher education had onl 
pointed to the need to encourage students to participate in social services The 
1988 document particularly spelled out the need to develop among students labour 
perspectives, labour habits, and attitudes of frugality and hardship Probably, 
these were mentioned to regulate the negative influences of the market economy 
Second, the document called for building a democratic. peer and harmonious 
classroom atmosphere in conducting moral education. 1n order to achieve effective 
teaching In addition teaching should be both rational and affective. and should 
aum at developing capacities of independent thinking, autonomy and self-education 
Third. the document called for the establishment of a principal responsibility system 
in moral education Although the thrust of expression was to point out the 
responsibility of the school principals in moral education. it signified further 
decentralisation and liberalisation of moral education at the school level The 
implications were significant, as schools were then formally expected to develop 
their own moral education programmes according to their specific needs This 
should be noted in parallel with the specification in the State Education 
Commission's (1988) Outline that 


Starting from the new school term of 1988, different regions can choose some 
schools to experiment on the Outline and then gradually extend ıt to other 
schools 1n the next year Different regions can continue with the moral 
education outlines designed by themselves, and then gradually coincide 
with the State Education Commission’s Outline, but at the same time retain 
regional characteristics 


The 1989 June 4 incident led to some self-imposed pressure for the Central 
Committee to announce tightening of ideological control More aggressive 
measures of ideological influence control came 1n March 1990, when there began a 
public call for learning from Lei Feng in the People s Daily (5 March 1990) In April, 
the State Education Commission published Opinions on Further Strengthening of 
Moral Education Work in Primary and Secondary Schools (State Education 
Commission 1990) It openly condemned an intention of bourgeois liberalisation 
and peaceful evolution from outside China However, while reiterating the need for 
education for patriotism and collectivism, the Opinions document stressed the 
need for cultivating student's capacities of self-management and self-education 
It called for the integration of collectivism and individualism, and called for the 
expression of individual character 1n the collectivity From the administrative aspect. 
there was a reiteration of the need to establish a system of principal responsibility 


The depolicitisation tone became very explicit in the 1deopolitical education 
documents published ın the 1990s 1n 1992, a National Working Conference on 
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Moral Education ın Primary and Secondary Schools was held ın Fujian. organised 
by the Central Publicity Committee. The Conference endorsed the need to reform 
moral education that was proposed 1n the 1988 Notice Moreover. 1t suggested the 
adoption of such attitudes and approaches as being scientific. exploratory, creative, 
and open-minded in developing moral education for the changing social 
circumstances brought by the market economy (Gao 1995 p 433) 


Reform in moral education curriculum took place in 1993 A document was 
published in August 1993, namely Opinions on Strengthening and Improving the 
Party and Ideopolitical Works in Higher Institutes in New Circumstances The 
document launched the 1dea of ‘two lessons (/iangke)’ education. meaning that 
ideopolitical education was going to be a combination of Marust theory lessons 
and Ideopolitical education lessons Such a distinction maintained the official 
significance of teaching Marxism. but at the same time conferred an official status 
for ideopolitical education The term 1deopolitical education in this context actually 
refers to 'ideomoral cultivation’ (s;xtang daode xiuyang), whilst emerged as a 
combination of 1deological cultivation and life philosophies (Zhang 1995, p 202) 
The significance of such a distinction between 1deopolitical education and 
ideomoral education resides in 1deo-moral education being given an officially 
recognised status It also marked a clear trend of development of moral education 
being geared towards psychological health, virtues, and life philosophies which 
were unrelated to politics In this sense, the 1993 document officially demarcated 
moral education being dissociated from politics 1n China 


Important moral education documents published subsequently started with 
the changing needs of youth education resulting from changes ın the social and 
economic circumstances, thus calling for attention to psychological needs of the 
youth and virtue cultivation One document, published 1n August 1994 and entitled 
*Some Opinions on Strengthening and Improving Moral Education Work 1n School". 
contained 25 paragraphs of opinions Various parts of the document pinpointed 
the significance of 1deo-moral education 1n terms of psychological health and life 
philosophies The document started with an analysis of the present "national 
conditions" (quoqing). and called for speeding up of educational reform to meet 
the needs of the new circumstances (brought forward by open and reform and 
modernisations), and to facilitate the. psychological health of youth (para 4) 
Paragraphs nine to twelve were specifically related to this aspect of moral education 
For example 


Strengthening the adaptation of moral education towards the country's new 
development, social advancement, the establishment of socialist market 
economy, and the urgently needed quality education. We need to place 
emphasis on students’ initiatives, independence, and the spirit of hard work 
and launching new establishments (para 9) 


Moral educatien is to.be concerned about guiding students to integrate 
learning with life Moral educators have to work closely with students, 
guide them through sharing and counselling to solve their problems 
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encountered ın studies. self-enhancement, career choice. friendship. health 
and daily lives (para 10) 


Teachers are the key [to moral education] Teachers need not only to teach 
but also act as role models. to guide students” all-round development, both 
intellectually and morally (para 11) 


Integrate moral education with various disciplines and their curriculum, 
according to the characteristics of those disciplines. borrowing the 
experiences and methods from other countries, including those from the 
developed countries Higher institutions should offer courses 1n humanities 
and social sciences that can be related to Marxist theory or Ideomoral 
education (para 12) 


Ironically, a document on patriotic education was published the week after the 
moral education document 1n early September 1994 entitled “An Outline for the 
Implementation of Patriotic Education” The two documents seemed to be competing 
against each other. as the former legitimised the depoliticised part of ideopolitical 
education whilst the latter’s emphasis on patriotic education carried strong 
politicised flavour However. on personal enquiries about the implications of the 
patriotic education documents, responses from some moral educators was that 
emphasis on patriotic education was actually itself a mark for depoliticisation, 
when compared with the emphasis on ideological education Such an interpretation 
seems correct as the patriotic education document began with remarks on socialist 
market economy. economic development, democracy. and modernisation Most of 
the 40 paragraphs 1n the document called for patriotic education that met the 
needs of a new age characterised by openness and modernisation, and there were 
calls for democratic and legal education In this sense. the patriotic education 
document was an amplification of the previous document, which catered to the 
need for further openness and changing social circumstances 


The CCP documents published 1n 1994 led to the adoption of a Decision 
Document in the Sixth Plenum of the Fourteenth CCP Central Committee 1n 1996. 
namely “CCP’s Decision on Some Important Issues related to Strengthening the 
Construction of Socialist Spiritual Civilisation” The document began with a 
significantly lengthy affirmation of the country's concern for economic 
development and various aspects of modernisation, and declared that 1deopolitical 
education has to cater to such a direction of development It asserted that “China s 
development ıs inseparable from the rest of the world. and being open ıs therefore 
a fundamental policy of China for socialism with Chinese characteristics (para 3) 
Based on this, the document added that 1t was 1mportant for China to be more open 
to learn from other countries’ advanced science and technology. management 
methods, and all other knowledge and cultures that were helpful for building 
socialist spiritual civilisation Of course. such a process made China vulnerable to 
spiritual pollution However. instead of denouncing spiritual pollution. as 1n the 
past the document stated that 
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We should point out that building socialist spiritual civilisation 1s a long 
term and complicated [process] This 1s because the course of transforming 
towards socialist market economy will lead to many significant changes in 
economic and social life, and it takes a relatively long process to build perfect 
law, policy and management svstem (para 3) 


Of course, the document also mentions that society has to be well prepared to 
combat long term western influences in spiritual civilisation It also recognised the 
complications 1n spiritual civilisation, increased openness, and modernisation 
efforts The document specifically mentioned that 1dcomoral education for the 
youth has to be strengthened, which 1s a further sustenance of the ideomoral side 
of moral/political education (para 12) The existence worth of a special paragraph 
on the legal system deserves particular note Paragraph 13 elaborated on the 
significance of legal education as a basis for the observation of law, and that the 
country has to combat illegal behaviours which are “uncivilised” 


Conclusion 


The above analysis of the CCP Central Committee's moral education documents 
suggests that to the Chinese government, moral education has been inseparable 
from ideopolitical education The expression of moral education policies have always 
been problem-orientated almost every tıme an education document has been issued, 
it has started with a statement of the problem, and then has suggested solutions 
All pro-blems analysed and solutions suggested were grounded on 1deological 
discussions, which reflected the government's 1deopolitical stand of the time. The 
analysis tllu-strates that ideological controversies were translated to the education 
documents However, the controversies were touched upon in a rather moderate 
and reserved manner, and there were few mentions of names The process therefore 
avoided running into extreme political stands, and allowed for continuity in 
education policies despite ideological shifts 


The shift of emphasis in the various education documents also shows that 
despite the controversy and the resurgence of 1deological control and 
condemnation of anti-socialist influences the type of continuity that can be tracked 
1s along the line of student-centred teaching This was variously expressed in 
such terms as develop-mental needs of students, self-1nitiatives, self-education, 
independent thinking, and rational teaching These views were subtly expressed 
even in the time of condemning anti-socialist liberalisation, bourgeois liberalisation 
and peaceful evolution This inherently posed a tension between indoctrinatory 
and autonomous orientations Despite the recurrence of the tension between the 
two orientations, it appears that there has been increasing emphasis on independent 
thinking and rational teaching This seems to be 1n accord with other observations 
on the liberalisation-oppression cycle which has recurred in the recent history of 
China, but 1s towards the liberalisation end In moral education, the traits of 
openness are revealed not only in terms of teaching approaches but also 1n the 
education system For example, as the documents reiterate, the policies of the 
principal responsibility system and the regionalisation of curriculum development 
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are applied to the area of moral education This became clearer as time progressed 
The beginning of the 1990s seemed to have experienced a period of quiescence 1n 
moral education directives, but since 1993 the declaration of openness, legitimating 
the moral side of moral/political education, has been both clear and strong The 
last of the documents analysed here also elaborated on the significance of legal 
education showing increased concern for the enactment of legality which 1s 
especially important for a market economy 


Today, emphasis on moral education has clearly been focused on the 1ndivi- 
dual s well being Psychological health education has become the term of the day 
in describing moral education A lot of works have been done to embark on personal 
health education, and such expressions as personality education. character 
education, self-esteem and human relationship have become very popular in the 
discussion of moral education today It seems that after the turn of the 21* century. 
the pendulum is now much closer to the liberalisation end than it has ever been 1n 
the last 50 years 
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Methodology of Educational Research: A Few 
Problems and Issues 


SUNIRMAL ROY 


+ 


The content of educational research includes different aspects of education and 
its processes, such as curriculum, teaching-learning, technologies of teaching, 
educational management, social impacts on education, ete Thus, solutions to 
the problems identified for research in education are nothing but the responses 
of education to the demands of the total societal system tn respect of individual 
and social progress If one analyses the activities in the field of education, one 
finds that these are determined by certain goals set for bringing in desirable 
change and development in an individual as well as the society he belongs to In 
order to attain the goals, it remains to be decided upon as to how various 
educational activities should be organised Educational research is inherent in 
this process of decision making In fact, educational research makes available 
the dependable empirical evidence on which all educational decisions be based 
It is generally agreed that the dependable evidence can be collected through 
scientific process And, this scientific process of collecting evidence in order to 
back up decisions regarding various educational practices constitutes what ts 
known as the methodology of educational research Research methodology in 
education is a complex process, mainly because the solution to educational 
problems involves a variety of factors related to many other fields affected by 
change and development in the life of the individual and the society In fact, the 
researcher in education has to face many a question, problem or issue in dealing 
successfully with the research task There are theoretical--conceptual issues 
and problems of methodology that he has to keep clearly in view to respond 
adequately and logically to the requirements of research tasks Very often it is 
seen that lack of proper understanding of such problems and issues makes even 
a well-defined research problem indefensible at the completion of enquiry. The 
object of the present paper is to highlight a few of such methodological problems 
and issues in educational research 

Objectivity 

Objectivity 15 a serious issue 1n educational research Doubt 1s raised about the 
objectivity of observations made or evidence coilected In one way. objectivity 1s 


defined as agreement among expert judges on what is observed. Scientific 
procedures of educational research should not be vitiated by human concerns, 
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because all forms of knowing (such as observation) are biased by values attitudes, 
etc of the human observer It seems, therefore, that 1t 1s not possible ever to be 
completely objective In other words, objectivity ıs a matter of degree But. if 
evidences 1s to be dependable. the ideal and criterion of objectivity 1s indispensable 

The educational researcher can use one test of objectivity. 1€. replicability This 
means that from the description of a research study, another competent investigator 
can replicate ıt Methodologically. this gives a rule All procedures of research 
must be public, they must be replicable as well as apart from the investigator The 
educational researcher has to ultimately accept 1t that there are no absolute truths 

We cannot know anything absolutely We have to admit this limitation of research 
procedure, such as observation There are only relative degrees of reliable and 
valid knowledge For the educational researcher the promising aspect ıs that 
objective procedures increase the probability of obtaining more reliable valid 
knowledge from research 


Quantification 


It is common knowledge that mathematics and statistics are prominently used in 
educational research, specifically 1n measurement and data analysis For data 
collection measurement has to be made regarding different variables (or attributes) 
characterising educational research situations And by its very nature 
measurement 1s based on use of numerals which indicate the measure of the variable 
under the research situation We can say that the vanable (or attribute) 1s 
quantified This means that a correspondence between the set of measures of the 
variable and the set of real members 1s granted (Govinda, 1985) Now, the problem 
of quantification lies just here To the extent the correspondence mentioned above 
ig reasonable and logical, certain mathematical and statistical operations of analysis 
are permissible and acceptable The responsibility of the researcher 1s that he 
must be alert to the limitation of a particular technique of quantitative data analy sis 
If a researcher 1s fully conscious of the limitations of the statistical technique, he 
uses vis-a-vis the nature of the data collected, quantification does not give rise to 
any serious problem But, 1t has been quite often seen, even in case of the report 
of doctoral research study in education the researchers do neither make a mention 
of the limitations of the quantitative procedure they employ. nor do they show 
any evidence of their awareness of the limitations of the quantitative procedure 
they adopt for analysis of data 


The criticism against quantifications may be answered by taking the stance 
that the use of quantification works ! Even if assumptions underlying the use of 
numbers and their manipulation may not be strictly adhered to quantification 
works quite well While the educational researcher does not, out of his own sweet 
will, disregard important assumptions in the assignment of numbers to the measures 
of variable or attribute being measured. he knows that he often cannot satisfv all 
such assumptions Also he knows from experience as well as from his study of 
previous researches that taking sufficient care and employing adequate skill he 
can use his measures to get reasonable approximations of the variables under 
study along with the relation between them He then can properly test and check 


Wee, 
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his results to find their agreement with 'reality! When he 1s able to achieve this 
much he is in a position to employ mathematical/ statistical methods to help him in 
making reasonable inferences about what is ‘out there’ 1n the educational research 
Situation ` 


Educational researchers are not. most expectably unaware ofthe fact that 
statistical tests of significance have certain assumptions behind them For example, 
behind a ż test there are assumptions of normality of population as well as the 
equality of variances This means that a / test which assesses the statistical 
significance of the difference between the means of two groups assumes that the 
populations from which the two groups are sampled are normally distributed, and 
that the variances of these two populations are equal If these assumptions are 
violated, the results of the / test may not be valid (Dave. 2001) But, empirical tests 
and experience of research have shown that ¢ test is 'robust' enough to tolerate 
even a little violation of these two rigorous assumptions A sincere educational 
researcher need not be frightened about the violation of the assumptions when he 
has to use a f test One should rest on positive thinking that use of quantification 
in educational research has been highly successful When increasing 
sophistication in measurement 1s possible with the help of computer. the use of 
quantification in educational research will be more desirable than posing challenge. 
problem and restriction 


Nomothetic verus Idiographic 


This issue of educational research pertains to the kinds of knowledge disciplines 
which are two. namely nomothetic and idtographic A disincline ıs said to be 
nomothetic or law making 1f its major purpose ts to set up general laws An example 
1s physics which seeks to attain generalizations about physical phenomena Many 
of the social and behavioral sciences including education can be regarded as 
nomothetic as one of their major purposes 1s to attain general statements about 
the events comprising the area of the particular discipline But there seems to be 
dispute on this point 


Idiographic means to describe things individually Idiographic disciplines 
are not law making, they are rather descriptive History, for instances. ıs 1d10graphuc 
Although causes and effects are studied 1n history, but the 1nterest focuses on 
individual people, nations, organisations, and events History. therefore. 1s not a 
science This certainly does not mean that it is in any way inferior or superior to 
science It 15 simply different and 1d10graphic 


It seems that education as a discipline accommodates both the views of 
knowledge generation Theorisation which 1s a way to knowledge generation in 
education cannot go without nomothetic approach Looking into the similarity 
and dissimilarity of educational events through continuous research, one can 
venture to make a general statement to that effect Thus nomothetic approach in 
educational research goes to help theorisation and thereby leads to knowledge 
gencration But. it seems that all aspects of education cannot be tackled by 
nomothetic approach For example. 1n order to make ‘teaching’ (which 1s one of the 


— 
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major processes of education) successful and effective. the teacher by the very 
nature and demand of the situation has to take idiographic approach Ifthe teacher 
has to help a learner properly he has to treat him idtographically as an unique 
individual Then only he can discover the potentials of-the individuals learner 
that are necessary for designing an effective programme of learning for him 


Thus, nomothetic and idiographic approaches for educational research are 
not antagonistic, but rather complementary in the process of understanding and 
conceiving the total educational situation 


Comprehensiveness vis-a-vis Number of Variables 


This 1s a significant issue 1n educational research In order to understand an 
educational situation one has to study. it as comprehensively as possible This 
means that it 1s necessary to take up in the research study as many aspects 
(attributes or variables) of the situation as are possible But. 1t can be easily 
appreciated that any educational situation will have much more aspects for study 
(variables) than a piece of research can include the number of v ariables under it 
There may be a host of dependent and independent variables related to the 
situation, but only a few can be covered if the study 1s experimental type Probably 
quite a few more variables can be included if the study 1s correlational or descriptive 
type, but that will also be much less than the variables representing 
comprehensiveness of the situation under study No doubt. these days a researcher 
can successfully tackle a large number of variables through multivariate data 
analysis using computer. but that also docs not seem to satisfactorily interpret 
the variegated aspects of the total situation Thus, the gap between the 
comprchensiveness of a real educational situation and the number of variables 
studied to interpret and understand it, remains uncovered 


Keeping the Reality of Educational Research Situation 


Educational research situation vis-a-vis its design requirement gives rise to an 
important issue By way of an example we note that experiments on teaching- 
learning process are generally conducted 1n actual classroom setting 

Methodologically, conduct of such experiments in real classroom situation gives 
the scope of understanding the teaching-learning process 1n reality But. at the 
same time, ıt hardly helps solving different problems of designing the experiment 

Such problems are related to sampling, control of e\traneous variables. nature of 
reference groups, inbuilt treatment impact, etc Thus, when experiments are 
designed in real setting the above mentioned design requirements may not be 
fulfilled Different aspects of control as required by the design of the experiment 
may be attempted to be established through randomization, representativeness of 
sample, equivalence of experimental and control groups. and soon If one looks 
into the nature of the teaching -learning process in terms of flexibility and 
complexity. as well as specificity and reproducibility, one can easily see that such 
rigidly controlled type of experiments on the instructional process will hardly 
produce the desired result Rather, it puts the experimenter into a problematic 
situation of trying to accommodate the opposing demands of the dynamism and 
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complexity of the 'real' situation of instruction on the one hand, and rigorous 
procedural requirements of an experimental setting on the other If one examines 
the controlled research situation one finds that the requirement of selecting 
randomized representative groups cannot be attained as the school will not allow 
reformulation of the class-groups already made by 1t. Therefore. 'control' by random 
sampling 1s hardly ever possible The researcher has only to conduct his experiment 
with the available 'intact' group He can at best attempt the equivalence of groups 
on the basis of criteria like intelligence. sex. family background. prev 10us academic 
achievement, etc In the real setting of the classroom. the control of extraneous 
variables, which is a very important design requirement. can hardly be met The 
reason is that the school will not allow the researcher to alter any condition related 
to the teaching - learning Process 1n the school Thus, under such conditions of 
educational research, to keep up the reality of the experimental setting while 
fulfilling the design requirements are two unattainable opposing demands 


Limitations of Generalizability. 


Generalizability reflects one of nagging issues of educational research It can be 
easily appreciated from the foregoing discussion In the above para. that 
educational experiments on teaching learning process conducted in the rcal setting 
of the school. fail to fulfil design requirements like randomization, equivalence of 
groups. control of extraneous variables etc This prevents the conclusions of the 
study from being sufficiently generalizable Again. whenever educational 
experiments are done with the employment of new inputs in the teaching-learning 
situation. conditions in the real setting get disturbed If the new inputs are 
emploved with the promise of improvement in the instructional situation, such a 
disturbance may be accepted and tolerated But. by the impact of the new 
experimental inputs if the real setting gets sufficiently changed, the conclusions 
of the experimental study tend to lose their generalizability and thereby the 
applicability 1n other school conditions. Here again. the 1ssues 1s whether the 
reality ofthe experimental setting should be kept for the sake of generalizability of 
the conclusions of the study. or to allow the opposing demand for design 
considerations to disturb the real setting through employment of new experimental 
inputs Under such a research situation what the experimenter can try 1s to make 
the instructional design flexible enough not to disturb the reality of the setting to 
such an eatent that the conclusions of the experiment become non-applicable 


Theorisation ss. Lack of Stability of Constructs 


Examining the constructs related to educational situations. we see that when they 
are operationalised. they can be more precisely and accurately measured To 
understand the educational phenomena we have to study these constructs as 
they are available in various educational situations It is the stability of the 
constructs from situation to situation that makes them amenable to 
operationalisation But in educational situations there are certain constructs which 
do not remain the same in structure and form and, therefore. itis very difficult to 
shape them out through rescarch Teaching effectiveness. for instance 1s such a 
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construct 1n the educational situation Operationalising this construct to be 
applicable to all situations 1s not possible, because it ıs determined by a large 
number of variables pertaining to teacher, learner as well as the teaching learning 
situation This comes out to be a serious limitation for theorisation about teaching 
effectiveness There are other constructs 1n educational research situations which 
as a whole put considerable limitation on theorisation 1n education 


Values and Bias 


In educational situations values from a somewhat murky area of concern Values 
are organisations of beliefs about principles, behavioural norms and standards A 
significant characteristic of value statement 1s that they cannot be empirically 
tested Research or inquiry itself ıs purposive behavior and hence it 1s subject to 
behavioural interpretation Such interpretations consist 1n part 1n specifying the 
values implicated ın specific process of conceptualization, observation, 
measurement and theorisation Thus, one cannot say that research 1n general and 
educational research in particular 1s value-free As indicated above. the choices 
of research topics and even research methodology are influenced by the values 
the researcher holds Values can also influence interpretation of research results 
according to value inclination of the researcher 


A value which interferes with 1nquiry 15 a bias. It can be easily seen that all 
values are not biases, on the contrary inquiry 1s impossible without values A 
distinction between facts and values may be pointed out. the distinction 1s 
functional and contextual, not intrinsic to any given content 


A belief of neutralism supposes that the scientific process of research 
requires values to be rigorously kept out of research endeavour Even if this 
seems to be a necessity, 1t 1s not possible But, the exclusion of bias from the 
research activities 1s operationally necessary When a researcher takes a neutral 
stance on some aspect of the research process, he may possibly be tying to cover 
up bias under the garb of neutrality The researcher may successfully minimize 
bias only by making values explicit and subjecting them 1n turn to careful inquiry 


Concluding Remarks 


The foregoing explication of a few of the methodological problems and 
issues 1n educational research highlights certain major aspects of it First, there 
cannot be single pre-specified methodology which can be uniformly applied in 
conducting educational research Methodology will vary according to the nature 
of research problem Secondly, whether a research study 1n education need to 
employ 'quantification' or not will be determined by the research questions seeking 
solutions It seems that education research has been too much under the influence 
of quantitative approach To realize this one has only to examine even a few of the 
doctoral theses 1n the areas like teaclung and teacher behaviour, organisational 
climate, classroom climate correlates of achievement. cte No doubt this has 
happened due to excessive importance given to scientific process in educational 
research Thirdly, monopoly of quantitative approach seems to have reduced the 
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importance of imagination, logic and intuition in educational research This seems 
to be a very unhappy situation as educational search 1s a creative activity Fourthly, 
the use of quantification, experimentation and generalisation 1n the process of 
educational research may be needed for the sake of precision, accuracy and 
applicability. but this has led to comparative neglect of research 1n certain areas 
like philosophy. sociology and history of education where such aspects of 
methodology are not essential (Buch, 1991) This does not seem to be a healthy 
development in educational research 
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Education of the Disabled: The Shifting 
Paradigms 


G. C. PAL 


This paper analyses the development and trends in the education of the disabled 
from different perspectives--approaches for the understanding of the problems 
of the disabled, the policies perspectives, the educational practices and 
programmes, and the problems in educating disabled persons It is believed that 
there have been shifts in paradigms uniformly with respect to approaches, policies 
and practices Although development of sunple educational programmes has 
considerably helped disabled children to optimize the development of their latent 
potentials, a large number of disabled children do not benefit from school system 
due to a unidirectional approach of school placement With the aim of 
integration, opportunities are given to them to have access to the mainstream so 
that they can fit into the society through assimilation and accommodation 


Introduction 


Disabled children form a very large minority group in all countries of the world 

The National Sample Survey Organization NSSO, 1991) estimated that 2 48 million 
children with special needs were in#the educable age group of 5-14 , Although 
three per cent of India's children were estimated to have delayed development, 
how many of these were educable was not clear Though no reliable data were 
available for learning disabled children, various authoritiés put the number at 6-15 
percent of school going children (Chadha. 2000) However. the consensus was 
that 10 per cent of child population had special educational needs As per UNICEF's 
report on the status of disability ın Ind1a-2000. there were around 30 million children 
suffering from some form of disabilities Of them, 45 percent had mild disabilities 
that could be handled by general classroom orientation programmes. 20 percent 
children were with mild/moderate disabilities requiring counselling. 15 per cent 
children were with moderate to severe disabilities and needed special teachers 


The plight of disabled children 1s rooted in their inability to manipulate 
the personal and environmental variables. thereby restricting the performance of 
daily tasks and disrupting established role patterns and social role expectations 
The problem of disability emanating from physical sensory or mental impairments 
therefore has insisted many policy issucs in shaping the social roles of disabled 
persons While the issue of their equal rights to live with dignity and’sel f-respect 
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of a human being leads to continuous analysis of public policies and rehabilitation 
services for disabled persons, professionals from various disciplines examine their 
problems and difficulties from different perspectives Acknowledging the beneficial 
policies for the disabled 1n India, especially with respect to their education and 
employment. analyzing the prevalent policies on paper and in actual practice has 
become a crucial 1ssue for study As Barton and Oliver (1992) maintained, disability 
as a social phenomenon and needs understanding of social determinants of the 
experiences of disability Significantly, the problem of disability is defined mostly 
in terms of 1mpairment and dysfunctions thereby suggesting the need for skill 
development 


Moreover, disability has been characterized bv the use of wide range of 
terminology From the early use of derogatory terms such as lame, deaf. blind, 
imbecile, etc , for the different categories of the disabled, today the language 
discourse 1s dominated by terms, such as differently able. physically challenged, 
mentally challenged, etc Three different concepts impairment, disability and 
handicap are invariably used while dealing with disability (Narsimhan and 
Mukherjee. 1986) World Health Organization (1982) ın its revised policy for 
disability prevention and rehabilitation had defined those concepts like impairment, 
any permanent or transitory loss or abnormality of psychological. physiological, 
or anatomical structure or function, disability, any restriction or lack of ability or 
dysfunction (resulting from an impairment) to perform an activity within the range 
considered normal for a human being, and handicap, a disadvantage for a given 
1ndividual, resulting from impairment or disability. that limits or prevents the 
fulfillment of expected roles that 1s normal (depending on age. se« and social and 
cultural factors) for that individual. UNICEF offered similar definitions for the 
three terms but added that children with disabilities might become handicapped 1n 
caring for themselves 1n engaging in social interactions with other children and 
adults, in communicating their thoughts and concerns, in learning 1n and out of 
school and in a capacity for independent economic activity". Thus. 1mpairments 
are the first stage to cause disability, which ultimately result 1n causing handicaps 
Accordingly, there 1s need of two measures - prevention and correction 


Perspectives 


Various approaches have been put forward by experts to analyze the phenomena 
of disability and they are broadly divided into two matin categories—1individualistic 
and socio-political (Karna, 1999) The first one views the problems and difficulties 
faced by the disabled as having directly emanated from their disabilities. The 
second one regards the physical and social environments as major determinants 
of disability Disability 1s a product of interaction between the individual and the 
environment and it stems primarily from the failure of a structured social 
environment to adapt to the needs and aspiration of the disabled 1ndividuals 
rather than from the inability of disabled persons to adjust to the norms and 
expectations of the society 
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Under the individualistic approach, two models—medical and 
psychological—have been predominant The medical model views disability as a 
pathological situation in the human being the can be dealt only by medical 
professionals who aim at curing the patient However, this view 1s criticized from 
various angles like 1t focuses on pathology than normalcy. on sickness than well 
being, on nature and etiology rather than the social or ecosystem It overlooks the 
abilities and potentials of the patients and helps 1n promoting human helplessness, 
further encouraging minority feeling by emphasizing the need of the disabled 
person as special and different from everyone else's Psychological approach to 
disability. on the other hand, attempts at assessing a person through the use of 
clinical diagnostic criteria like "standardized measures" ın quantifying the 
problems, categorizing and labeling children and arriving at some sort of a solution 
In comparison to the medical model, the psychological model 1s considered very 
unportant for children about their schooling and for the teachers to decide how to 
deal with such children This approach. however, like medical approach, 1s also 
criticized to be narrow 1n perspective on disability by reducing disability to an 
individual inability and pathology for removed from the social content of the 
disabled and by concentrating merely on diagnosis, treatment. prescriptions, 
evaluation and conclusion Both the medical and psychological perspectives thus 
view disability as some sort of deficiency and lack of inherent capabilities 


As an alternative and radically different. the socio-political approach 
considers disability as a social problem and disabled as disadvantaged more by 
the attitude of the society towards them than by their impairment It 1s society. 
which disables impaired people by the way they respond to 1mpairments The 
problem therefore 1s located 1n the "1nstitutionalized practices" of society Besides, 
the social interactions that take place between individual and society, 1s also 
important 1n disability as the disabled person's self ıs created through her/his 
interaction with others It 1s believed that mere provision of skills will not benefit 
the disabled but the actual creation of a barrier free environment may Thus, the 
emphasis 1s on social action and collective responsibility rather than dependence 
on professional expertise The change 1s to come about through political 
empowerment of the disabled The social policies formulated by state for the 
disabled are seen as a part of the social control measures of the 'normal' society 
Special services like education are seen as one such tool to enable the disabled 
for their integration with the society 


What actually emerges from the shifts of views from one to another is 
that none of the approaches can be viewed 1n 1solation from the others If it 1s 
accepted that 1t 1s through social control and responsibility the disabled can 
empower themselves, through their interaction with others the disabled can 
construct their self. develop common shared meanings and definition of the world 
they live in the 1mpairment also needs to focus on individual's physiology and 
psychological needs A nearly normal performance could be expected by 
minimizing the functional limitations through medical procedures and the negative 
effects of disabilities could be reduced 1f not eliminated by education and training, 
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special appliances, counselling positive attitudes of society, thus needing a 
holistic approach 


Policy Issues 


Different perspectives on the disability issue have led to variations in the nature 
of educational provisions advocated as necessary for the disabled Education of 
the children with disabilities has become a priority issue not because of 
constitutional commitment to achieve goal of 'education for all’ but for the fact 
that education of the disabled 1s today seen as the main tool for their empowerment 
With the aim of developing knowledge and skills among the disabled cluldren and 
rehabilitating them socially, a varicty of options 1n the field of education has bcen 
put forth The focuses in meeting the diverse needs of children with disabilities 
through educational initiatives have changed over the years 


The provision of education for disabled has a history 1n the 19th century 
when the first school for the deaf 1n Bombay 1n 1883 and the first school for the 
blind at Amritsar ın 1887, were established For over a century the special school 
has been offering education because of the belief that children with special 
needs could not be educated alongside others This led a small number of such 
children to access to education, drawn largely from urban communities and did 
not help children to be mainstreams 1n the community after completing their 
education (Chadha, 2000) The education on disability, however. was not explicit 
in the early constitutional provisions except in Article 41. which guarantees 
disabled people the same rights as other members of the society It states " each 
and every child including those with special needs have the right to receive 
education The state shall, within the limits of its economic capacity and 
development, make effective provision for securing the right to work, to education 
and to public assistance in cases of. unemployment, old age, sickness and 
disablement and in other cases of under-served want " 


Only the Education Commission (1966) drew attention towards education 
of the disabled children to prepare them for adjustment to the sociocultural 
environment designed to meet the needs of the normal It recommended that 
education of the handicapped should be made an inseparable part of the 
educational system and emphasized separate methods of teaching and not content 
and goal. thus giving direction towards special approach to education For the 
first time, perhaps the necessity of integrated education was explicitly emphasized 
in the scheme of Integrated Education for the Disabled Children (IEDC). 1n 1974 
The scheme aimed at providing cducational opportunities and support to the 
disabled children in regular schools and facilitated their retention Thus scheme 
practically focused on the needs of the disabled children and advocated for facilities 
and services from different perspectives 


Although individual countries did 1mplement welfare policies for the 
disabled but. it was not until 1981 with the U N Declaration of Year of the Disabled 
that their problem recen ed serious attention In India, the rehabilitation issues 
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through education came to limelight in National Policy on Education (1986) which 
with the aim of mainstreaming handicapped children not only suggested integrated 
education for disabled children but also other programmes on vocational training. 
especially ın secondary and senior secondary schools It states--" the objective 
should be to integrate the physically and mentally handicapped with the general 
community as equal partners, to prepare them for normal growth and to enable 
them to face life with courage and confidence," With the emphasis on integrated 
education, the policy did not reject the idea of special education. but rather it 
recommended integrated education for children w ith locomotor problems and other 
mild to moderate disabilities. and special schools for severely disabled children 
and sensorially impaired children besides special orientation and training for 
general teachers As a sequel, Project Integral Education of the Disabled (PIED) 
was launched 1n 1988-89. with the aim of improving the efficiency of general 
education system to meet educational requirement of all children and develop 
content specific strategies to meet special needs 1n general educational system 


Based on the experiences at the grassroots level the National Policy was 
reviewed 1n 1992 and emphasis shifted to mobilizing the total general education 
system for education of the handicapped by promoting community awareness 
and providing family support and training besides providing facilities according 
to the disability The Plan of Action, 1992 estimated that about 10 39 million children 
with disabilities were to be provided education in the regular school system 
Among others, the primary target was set to achieve universal enrolment of the 
disabled children in integrated schools by the end of the 9th Five Year Plan and 
ensure a minimum level of learning through adjustment and adaptation of the 
curriculum for children with special needs 


As an initiative at the international level. the U N Convention on the 
Rights of the Child in 1989 was a landmark tn recognizing the disabled child's night 
to dignity and participation in the community Article 23 of the Rights stresses on- 
-" the need to ensure disabled child effective access to education, training, 
health care service, rehabilitation services, preparation for employment and 
recreation opportunities, in a manner conducive to the child's achieving the 
fullest possible social integration and individual development including his or 
her cultural and spiritual development" Asafollow-up the "World Declaration 
on Education for All" in 1990 at Jomtien addressed the question of exclusion of 
"marginal" communities from education. Article 3 of the declaration emphasizes 
the learning needs of the disabled persons while article 5 5 emphasized the need 
for providing education to all disabled persons 


The World Conference on Special Needs Education’ in Salmanca followed 
up the Jomtien declaration in 1994 and highlighted the need to include disabled 
children in regular schools Inclusive education was seen not only as an effective 
step towards impro ing efficiency of the education system but also as a precursor 
towards devcloping a tolerant inclusive society ' The Standard Rules on 
Equalization of Opportunities for Persons with Disabilities! produced by U N in 
1994 and the U N Social Summit meeting at Copenhagen in 1995 also accentuated 
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on the need to provide equal education opportunities to the disabled The 
increasing importance given to disability by World bodies like the U N led to a 
spurt of health, education, employment, etc policies for the disabled all over the 
world 


With the shifting of focus towards more decentralization ın education, the District 
Primary Education Programme (DPEP). one of the landmark programmes tn the 
country, in 1994 included programmes under the broad aim of achieving ‘education 
for all’, to cater to all children with disabilities to enable them to participate and 
contribute on equal terms with the 'normal' people 1n national development Later 
on, IEDC was added as a formal component ın 1997 Under this programme 
,Mainstreaming ın education would mean selective placement of special needs 
students 1n regular class by demonstrating an ability to keep up with work assigned 
by regular classroom teacher (DPEP, 2000) 


Another ray of hope was provided was by the declaration of 'Persons 
with Disabilities Act' (Equal Opportunities, Protection of Rights and Full 
Participation), 1n 1995 with effect from 1996, and it aimed at causing equal 
opportunities and full participation to the persons with disabilities in the nation 
building. and providing preventive and promotional aspects of rehabilitation 
Chapter V of this Act says that appropriate Governments shall provide access to 
free education to every child with a disability until he or she attains the age of 18 
years A variety of options including integrated education, special education and 
non-formal education were proposed The formulation of this Act also gave rise 
to different terms- mainstreaming, integration and inclusion. 1n the special education 
circles, aiming to express different points of view based on different philosophies 
Unfortunately, this Act remained a declaration of pious intent rather than a basis 
for a programme of action 


The recent declaration of United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) to set up an International Centre for Special 
Needs Educations at National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT), with the assistance of the Human Resource Development Ministry of 
India again opens a new chapter in the area of special education in India The 
proposed institute aims at facilitating access to quality education to disabled 
children and youth and promoting research and training 1n special education The 
importance of removing educational disabilities of normal children and recognising 
the educational needs of physically and sensory impaired children may add a 
new dimension to the goal of education for all This may shift the attention of 
most special educationists who mostly spend their research time on 
socioeconomically disadvantaged groups but keep on advocating their ideas on 
the special education In India. only a few educationists 1n the area of special 
education devote their time ın research to meet the educational needs of disabled 
children on the principles of inclusive schooling (Pal. 2000) 


However. if we look into all the policies over the years, some issues 
emerge It 1s the fact that greater concern has been shown to disseminate awareness 
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and sensitivity for disabled people in general Welcome changes are noticeable 
by way of greater sensitivity among teachers, use of technology, training the 
family of disabled to cope with the situation. creating community awareness and 
so on But, specific recommendations for 1ndividual disabilities are very much 
lopsided and not weli specified . depending upon the nature of difficulties of the 
disabled persons Moreover. mentally retarded children. whose problems are totally 
different from those of physically disabled children. are not dealt with sincerely 
This 1s found consistent with the RCI report that." under the IEDC orthopedically 
handicapped children have been much better identified than other categories at 
the primary, upper primary and secondary levels" Similarly, according to the 
Sixth All India Educational Survey of NCERT at the primary level, 60% students 
enrolled 1n IEDC schools are orthopedically handicapped whereas 08% are 
mentally retarded, and at the upper primary level while 6276 belong to 
orthopedically handicapped category. only 5 496 children going to IEDC schools 
are mentally retarded This 1s perhaps due to generalistic educational policies in 
the name of disability, most conveniently acceptable for physical disability than 
mental disability 
Moreover. all the policies show a movement from the most atypical. 
specialized, segregated setting to the normal. general and integrated environment 
It has been suggested that substantial changes can be made in the common 
schools to make them more accommodating to a child's individual needs It 
means to receive social as well as academic services with needed supplementary 
aids and support services The policies while advocating for integration, however. 
neither fully reject nor accept earlier concept of 1solation or segregation While 
earlier policies emphasized segregated educational setting for the disabled 
children. away from normal children leading to growth of special education 
institutions, later on , the policies favoured the principles of social adaptation 
through the mainstreaming, integration and inclusion of the disabled It simply 
assumes that children of all ages should learn and grow 1n an environment that 
resembles the terms used ın the name of social integration have similar 
connotation? Mainstreaming generally assumes that a student must earn his or 
her opportunity to be placed 1n regular class by demonstrating an ability to keep 
up with work assigned by regular classroom teacher (DPEP, 2000) On the other 
hand. integration 1s seen as a stronger demand to assimilate the disabled children 
with their non-disabled peers Moreover, inclusion as most countries around the 
world demand and practice addresses and accepts diversity 1n human beings. 
which 1s increasingly important in the kind of multi-cultural setting that can be 
witnessed in most countries It means providing to all children irrespective of the 
kind and degree of disability. equitable opportunities and effective educational 
services with needed supplementary aids and support services 1n age-appropriate 
classes 1n their neighborhood schools In recent times, the 1dea of full participation 
of the disabled ın advocated qualifying major components of social being. 1e 
equal opportunity and equity This shift is mainly due to recent emphasis on 
collaboration. partnerships and cooperation in fulfilling rights of disabled persons 
by changing the social perception To this end, parental empowerment through 
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parent-professional partnership and community involvement and role of NGOs 
remain focus to address the needs of the disabled Thus, there 1s an increasing 
tendency to move from mandated activities to collaborative, cooperative and 
protracted efforts for which different models of services are needed 


Role of professionals, however, 1s perceived as no less important as they 
are seen as possessing specialist knowledge about the children What 1s being 
implied 1s the necessity of a professional-parent partnership with greater 
empowerment for the parents to enable them to deal with their child's needs 
efficiently It attributes positive values to collaboration. cooperation and mutual 
support for promoting a better learning atmosphere and these qualities find 
reflection in the teacher training programmes in countries adopting 1nclusn e 
education 


Training Programmes 


Success of planned changes towards inclusion lites largely with professionals like 
the teachers, administrators and others involved 1n teaching process This ın turn 
depends on the opportunities for training and professional development open to 
them Consistent with the policies for providing education to children with physical 
and mental disabilities, programmes for developing competencies ın teachers to 
meet the needs of disabled children 1n the mainstream environment were also 
emphasized in all policies While NPE (1986) declared pre-service and inservice 
teacher training and involvement of voluntary organizations, the NPE (1992) in 
addition. recommended the need for vocational education. training of teachers 

special teachers and administrators and curriculum flexibility and availability of 
special tools for teaching As a result. various apev-level institutes and 
nongovernmental organizations undertook responsibilities to develop manpower 
and vocational training programmes for specific disabled groups The major role 
has been played by the Rehabilitation Council of India (RCT) to meet the training 
needs The RCI, under the Act 1992 enforced uniform standards ın the training of 
professionals in the field of rehabilitation. This included training of specia! teachers 
in different disability areas In addition, it also recognizes other institutions to 
conduct training courses 1n different disabilities. About 120 institutions conduct 
about 145 courses, and every year about 3000 special education teachers are 
being prepared to meet the rehabilitation and training needs of persons with 
disabilities At present, there are 19 teacher training courses for the blind 47 
teacher training courses for the deaf. +0 courses for the mentally handicapped. 14 
forlocomotor disability, besides courses on special education at the university 
level In view of reorienting teachers to deal with difficulties of children with 
disabilities teacher training institutes like DIETS undertake extra responsibilities 

Besides, DPEP has also taken up the task of community mobilizaticn and inservice 
teacher training at the community level. As a component of DPEP. Integrated 
Education of the Disabled (IED) introduced in most DPEP states provides support 
in the form of technically qualified resources teachers The District Rehabilitation 
Centre scheme (DRC) provides training for acquisition of skills through vocational 
training in the rural areas Ina similar gesture, the Community Based Rehabilitation 
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(CBR) launched bv different NGOs provide simple aids and appliances and training 
to parents of disabled children to take care of the special needs of the children 
who are Irving with their families and are unable to attend special or regular schools 

The National Open School (NOS) has taken up the responsibility of providing 
Home-Based Education (HBE) to 100 centres In addition to all these. the UN 
agencies- UNESCO, UNICEF, UNFPA. UNDP and ILO are engaged since 1998 in 
developing community based school projects where education of disabled is a 
key component As a result, the Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan, a campaign virtually has 
been taken up to meet the right of every disabled child to education 


With the objective of giving quality education to children with special 
needs all attempts are made to try out various models to provide complete support 
and services to these children’s successful integration The responsibility for the 
education of disabled persons shifts from individualized national institutions to 
interactive local communities and finally to collaborative national and international 
agencies With all these initiatives, according to RCI there are approximately 3000 
special schools supporting around one lakh students Under the IEDC scheme. 
around 15.000 schools have enrolled 60.000 children IED 1s also made an important 
part of the ongoing community mobilization efforts Regarding convergence, it 
provides speech therapy. physiotherapy, occupational therapy and other assisting 
devices to children with special needs It 1s estimated that enrolment of disabled 
children in most of the DPEP states has crossed 90 percent limit, and the precise 
reason for the remaining 10 percent not coming to school being unclear. still 
maintained to be children with special needs As per recent evaluation. DPEP by 
its flexible and comprehensive approach raises hope to reach out to all disabled 
children who have remained unreached 


However. pre-service teacher education programme in its existing state 1n 
India continues to have direct implications on general education Inclusive 
education requires a balance between building up the supply of specialist teachers 
and equipping all teachers with appropriate skills to help all students Every student 
teacher needs to be expert 1n teaching pupils with different disabilities with equal 
efficiency Itisalsoa fact that in India, particularly 1n rural areas, regular schools 
to some extent fulfill the nature of 1nclusive schools Opportunity for physical 
access of all children 1s there but special social. emotional and academic support 
services are lacking Thus is mainly due to teachers’ attitude and orientation to go 
by task-oriented approach Pre-service teacher education courses therefore. require 
integration of core courses on all disabilities and some elements of special needs. 
which can be planned at two levels of training - basic and advanced 


In order to build partnership and a healthy exchange of links. classroom 
plans could be joint made.and evaluated with teacher trainers, trainee and school 
teachers This could help in practical planning and teaming up for future It also 
could bring about a healthy exchange of teaching practices for meeting the needs 
of diverse learners Besides a regular workshop based on 'tcacher-teach' approach 
could place teachers in observing each other's practice 1n order to encourage the 
sharing of ideas and resources It would have the innate advantage of creating 
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opportunities for sharing skills, addressing day-to-day problems and providing 
recognition of each others views and exploring pragmatic teaching learning 
methods 1n 1nclusive settings In order to make the teacher training responsive to 
the needs of inclusive schools, a networking of institutions and agencies at 
different levels, 1s essential The Multi-site Research Project in Indian context 
(Jangira and Ahuja, 1993) exemplifies the effectiveness of functional networking 
involving District. Institute of Educational Training. collages, university 
departments, schools and NGOs and local education authorities, ın teacher 
education reform Alternatives in the form of Training Resource Group (TRG) at 
the national. state, district and block levels. as in operation under DPEP could 
form a close network for strengthening teacher development at all levels TRG 
would be-constituted by a team for specialists (one for each disability) or Multi- 
Category Training teachers who sometimes would be required for providing 
academic, technical support, conducting activities. institutional capacity building, 
monitoring, supervision and evaluation Most importantly, they would establish 
linkages with higher educational institutions which could play advisory role in 
the process of developing inclusive education, conducting action research and 
providing feedback, and also preparing teacher trainers by offering specialized 
courses and training and developing materials 


Barriers 


With moderate success of integrated education of disabled children 1n DPEP primary 
schools, ıt has been observed that main difficulties arise not from personal 
deficiencies but social and attitudinal barriers It 1s felt that parents require frequent 
counselling to realize that their attitudes towards disabled children have been a 
barrier Disabled children need support not sympathy There 1s a need for schools 
to be barrier free to provide an enabling environment for children with disabilities 
and be sensitive to their needs In a study of creating a barrier -free environment 
for children with special needs, Manchanda (2000) remarks-" 7t is the physical 
environment that prevents the disabled children from fulfilling their potential" 
The removal of architectural and physical barriers would help children to 
demonstrate their abilities and remove social barriers by changing social 
stereotypes Arora (2000) in a study of ‘integrated studies for moderately hearing 
impaired children’ reports-" there is a need to introduce and popularize integrated 
education in rural areas, need of regular teacher training and supervision 
There is a lack of awareness in the society about the problems faced by hearing 
disabled children Sensitizing parents and community towards acceptance of 
disabled children is of utmost importance" The right to education thus mav not 
be realized unless and until those who teach and those who manage for teaching 
accept that they all have responsibilities towards disabled children Teachers' 
responsibilities 1nclude creating appropriate learning climate for the children they 
teach, that 1s to say, the physical surroundings and emotional climate in which 
children are disposed to learn 


As evident, a large number of disabled children does not benefit from 
school system due to adopting a unidirectional approach of focusing on school 
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placement A crucial problem ın the education of the disabled besides cognitive 
and affective lags 1s the attitude of parents, teachers and others 1n the society 
The insensitiveness to their basic needs has denied millions of children with 
physical and learning disabilities their right to basic education It would be 
erroneous to assume that the rate of failure 1s due to lack of cognitive competence 
alone In the name of integration, opportunities given to such children to have 
access to mainstream education and thereby enabling them to fit into the society 
through assimilation and accommodation Merely providing access, however, 15 
not a matter of responding to diversity. Establishing a democratically integrated 
society through education requires not only participation of all children but also 
the removal of all forms of exclusionary practices The question of belongingness 
and solidarity are simultaneously to be recognized in a dignified manner with the 
politics of differences and diversity 


Conclusions 


The life of disabled persons 1s shaped by many exogenous factors Though 
physiological needs of the disabled are the same when compared with those of 
the able bodied. the psychological and social needs due to personal deficiency 
require more than social rehabilitation through education and emplovment 
Mainstreaming them requires not only supportive environment to reduce negative 
1deas.but also facilities for education counselling, and vocational training to 
develop their capabilities Education either ın special schools or integrated school 
settings irrespective of problems faced bv the disabled can never be the same as 
rehabilitation. Total rehabilitation should not only aim to educate and professionally 
orient them to have a livelihood of their own but prepare them to be an equal 
partners by adjusting to environment and their own handicaps Development of 
simple educational programmes has considerably helped students to optimize the 
development of their latent potentials Now that technologv has advanced, the 
possibility of having solutions to all problems related to disability 1s near 
practicality. still we can not meet all needs of all disabled persons by formal 
institution The families of the disabled must be taken into confidence ın all 
rehabilitation process. In this context. the Community Based Rehabilitation (CBR) 
programme launched bv different NGOs to orient families of disabled children 
whether or not they attend school. to take care of their special needs 1s a more 
comprehensive approach to rehabilitate with full support The 48th convention 
heldin April 1992 ın Beijing, declared the decade 1993-2002 as the Decade of the 
Handicapped ın the Asia-Pacific Region During the past years how far has been 
achieved remains experimental to the aim of giving education to 100 percent of the 
disabled children in the next 20 vears The task before the contemporary society 
1s to provide resources and conditions to face the challenges that emerge out of 
disability 
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Effect of T.V. Viewing on Elementary School 
Children's Academic Achievement 


K. ANURADHA 
V. V. BHARATHI 


The study was designed to ascertain the effect TY Viewing on academic 
achievement of elementary school children Data was collected from a randomly 
selected sample of 300 children (150 bovs and 150 girls) studying, in the 3rd, 
4th and Sth grades from the local English medium school using a specially 
designed interview schedule to measure the TV Viewing behavior The total 
percentage of marks secured by the children was considered as academic 
achievement 1 Children's academic achievement was significantly associated 
with TV Vieuing behaviour and 2 As children's amount of T V Viewing increased, 
there was a significant decrease in their academic achievement 


Introduction 


The attraction of television for school-aged children has lead to an increasing 
amount of research on the relationship between television viewing and academic 
achievement Television, probably helped some children more than others. to grow 
into better-informed adults But with regard to the direct contribution of television 
to education and intellectual development in children. the pattern 1s some what 
mixed In one way television 15 a window on the world. programming can take 
viewers to places they might never see and offer experiences they might never 
encounter in their daily life On the other hand, television has been identified as a 
hindrance to education, in the sense that television is an activity that may 'steal' 
tıme from other activities, more directly related to school success 


The real evidence on the relationship between television viewing and 
academic achievement can be known through the following reported studies 


Fetler (1984) found that heavy television viewing affected school 
achievement most significantly for subjects who were more socially advantaged 
Subjects who viewed si hrs/dav of TV had significantly lower achiex ement scores 
It was suggested that there 1s a threshold amount of TV viewing beyond which 
television has negative association with achievement Viewing more than four 
hours of TV daily was associated with lower achievement for all subjects 


Similar results were reported by Gadds (1986). Stubenhaus (1988) and Grindes 
(1990) One carlier effort about the impact of television viewing on academic 
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performance of Indian children was done by Misra Misra and Khaltrı (1985) They 
held that television viewing did not adversely affect academic performance Thus 
there were mixed findings regarding children's TV viewing and academic 
achievement Most of the studies conducted 1n the west showed that TV viewing 
to certain extent was good for children, but excessive television viewing had a 
significant negative relationship with their academic achievement. Though the 
earlier Indian study reported no association between children's TV viewing and 
academic achievement, different results may be obtained in the present context, 
with increasing broadcasting time and programmes Hence to reexamine the 
relationship of TV viewing with their academic achievement. the present study 
was initiated 


Operational Definitions 


Children's TV viewing behaviour was operationally categorized into five behavioral 
components as follows 


I Amount of TV watching by the child. 

2 Pattern of watching various TV programmes by the child, 

3 Family's viewing together. 

4 Family's mode of watching TV and 

5 Interaction of family members while watching TV 

The association of above TV viewing behavioural aspects with children's academic 
achievement was analysed using null hypotheses The following Hypothesis was 
framed for experimental verification 


There 1s no association between children's TV viewing behaviour and their 
academic achievement 


Methodology 


The sample of the study was constituted of 300 children and theirs mothers (150 
boys and 150 girls) studying ın the 3rd, 4th and 5th grades 1n recognized English 
medium schools in Tirupati town A two stage stratified random sampling technique 
was employed to select the sample 


Tools 


Two omnibus schedules were developed to collect personal. demographic 
information and TV viewing behaviour from children as well as their mothers The 
total marks secured by children 1n the examinations conducted dunng the academic 
vear was considered as their academic achievement 


Procedure 


The data was collected through the constructed tools over a sample of 300 children 
who had a television set 1n their homes and also from their mothers after establishing 
a good with rapport with them These children were selected from 10 recognised © 
English medium schools in Tirupati town by the two-stage random sampling 
method The academic achievement of children was obtained from school records 
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Results and Discussion 


The amount of TV watching by children was statistically treated 1n terms of means 
and SDs and the percentage of total marks obtained by the child was considered to 
be the academic achievement !/F ratio was calculated to see the significant 
differences in academic achievement across TV viewing behaviour variables 


Children's TV Viewing Time 


Children's duration of watching TV was ascertained from both mothers and children 
To find out the extent of agreement in the estimation of viewing time by children 
and their mothers, coefficient of correlation (Karl Pearson's) was computed between 
the two, and it was found to be 0 97 which showed the highest degree correlation 


Because of the high correlation value, the average of the viewing time given 
by mothers and that given by children was calculated for each child and it was 
considered as the mean viewing time of the child per day for the purpose of analysis 
The distribution of Children according to the mean viewing time after taking the 
average 1s given in Table 1 


Table 1. Distribution of Children according to Mean Viewing Time per Das 
(minutes) 


S No Children's mean TV viewing time]. Number Percentages 
(minutes) per day 


l Below 170 36 67 
2 171-250 35 00 
300 





3 251 and above Pgs 28 33 


Total 100 00 


Table 1 shows that majority of children (36 67 per cent) fell under the group of 
viewing time below 170 minutes. followed by 35 per cent in the viewing time range 
of 171-250 minutes 28 23 per cent of children were 1n the range of viewing time 
above 250 minutes The mean value after combining the two values (1 e mother 
and children's estimation) was 210 44 minutes with S D. value 79 91 (N =300) 


Academic Achievement 


The percentage of total marks was considered to be the academic achievement of 
the child A reference to Table 2 shows the distribution of Subjects over the 
percentage of marks 


From Table 2, 1t 15 evident that majority of the children in the sample scored 
marks above average level since mean, median and mode were above 60 per cent 
The distribution was negatively skewed In other words the academic achievement 
scores were more concentrated towards the higher end This may be due to 
purposive selection of only those children having TV in their homes Most of the 
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Table 2. Frequency and Percentages of Academic Achievement of Children 
(N= = 300) 


inten E f — f X CH 
| 20. 1-20 l L IT Cea o 33 

ENE INES ae AN 
[3 | seo] a | 99 — | x [260 — 
| 3 | s] 3s | u» — | m — | ys — 
s | sto] s | 10 — | nl | 560 
[6 | an| m | mno | vs |83 — 
[2 | na| v | 16 | zs | 390 | 
ee 

omoj 2 | 75 | xw | no — 










91-100 7 00 24 00 
Mean 76336 Range =77 Skew ness =-0 177 
Median = 6454 QD = 13581 Kurtosis =0 290 
Mode =6690 SD = 199 


children who had TV sets in their homes might have come from middle. upper 
middle or high income families and had higher achievement than children from low 
income families 


As mentioned earlier children's television viewing behaviour was 
operationally categorised into five behavioural components Among them the first 
two components were analysed as a first step The relationship of first two 
components of TV viewing behaviour1e Amount of TV watching and pattern of 
watching various programmes by the children with their educational achievement 
1S given 1n Table-3 


Results depicted 1n Table 3 confirmed that children's amount of TV watching 
and their educational achievement were inversely proportional to each other As 
the children's amount of TV watching increased significant decrease 1n their 
academic achievement was observed This is supported by studies of Gunter (1982), 
Gady (1986) Grinder (1990) and Prawd (1995) Gunter (1982). after reviewing the 
literature regarding children's TV viewing, mentioned that television viewing not 
only affected academic efforts but might also have a profound effect on their 
cognitive development Gaddy (1986) found a highly significant negative 
correlation between television viewing and achievement Ina study by Grinder 
(1990). 1t was found that subjects assigned to low achievement and low ability 
group not onh tended to watch more television than their high-ability -group peers 
but also selected different categories of programmes for watching Prawd's (1995) 
research showed that there was a negative correlation between a child's over usc 
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Table 3. Children's Academic Achievement according to amount of TV Watching 
per Day (minutes) and Ty pe of Programmes Watched 


No |TV viewing behaviour variables Academic achievement 
Mean F Value 


Amount of TV Watching per day 
(minutes) 


[ain roman wer | ness 
fe ET —— [em aem s 
[ smon | aie na 
[2 | Paama Watching TV programmes | — 


EE All programmes (n, = 43) 45233 | 19988 
E Only sclected programme (n, = 154) 13 788 
ZEE Ramdp watching (n, = 103) 52,182 14 848 


of television and his or her cognitive development However. a reported Indian 
study by Misra Misra and Khaltri (1985) obtained contradictory results Misra. ef 
al (1985) found that television viewing and academic achievement were positively 
related for the younger boys (10-12 years) but not so. for older boys (13-15 vears) 

The reasons for contradictory results in the present study might be due to the 
difference 1n the age group studied More over, number of hours of telecast and 
variety of programmes being telecast in the present context are quite different from 
that of the period of their study 











Sport: 









145 159** 
(df= 2 297) 






111 280** 
(df= 3.297) 









Table 3 also shows the 1mpact of pattern of watching various TV programmes 
bv children on their academic achievement Watching only selected programmes 
improved children's academic achievement significantly rather than watching all 
programmes or random watching The corresponding F-value was 111 280 which 
was significant at O 01 Ieyvel Watching all programmes that were available to children 
during their out of school time showed that children spent a lot of time in watching 
TV Spending more time watching TV thus. left no time for academic work This 
might be the reason for low achievement of these children Similar results were 
found by Fetler (1984) Fetler found that heavy viewers scored below average in 
achievement and light viewers scored above average It was also found that heavy 
viewcrs were more likely than the light viewers to do home work in front of the set 
and watched all shows significantly more often than the hght viewers Marked 
difference was also found in the type of shows watched by heavy and light viewers 
Heavy viewers preferred light entertainment against light viewers who watched 
public affairs or educational programmes Hence, studies involving children's study 
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habits and type of programmes watched by them seem to be necessary to get much 
more understanding about the relationship between children's TV viewing and 
their academic achievement 


However, an examination of children's academic achievement in relation to 
other TV viewing variables as 1n Table + would enlighten relationship between 
them 


Table 4. Children's Academic Achievement according to Television Viewing 
Behaviour Variables. 











S No Academic achievement 


Mem | s [|rwwe 


Familv's viewing together frequency EN BEEN 
Dailv (n, = 50) 73 340 
5 times a week (n, = 34) 67 912 18 029 

(df= 5 294) 





TV viewing behaviour variables 


19 249 


PN 

E 

WE 2 times a week (n, = 41) 18 531 
| Weekly once (a,=87) | 30989 | 18258 
[1 | FamiysmodeotvatchngTV | 

[ L[WOWBWq 7) e | i826 
[  |PWWzCe,-6- | $638 | 2035 
|  |Motherstalkmore(n,-86) — | 70442 | 18507 
|_| Father's Talk more(n,=58) | 63601 | 183H 
|__| Childrentalk more (m,=80) — | 64850 | 20759 
NN D 
mE 


6 415** 
(df= 3,296) 





9457** 
(df= 4,295) 





Other members talk (n, = 39) 49,359 16 367 
No conversation (n, = 37) 58 054 19 677 


WCWPW Whatever children watch parents also watch 
WPWCW Whatever parents watch children watch 
CWMTP Children watch more programmes than parents 
PMMTC Parents watch more programmes than children 
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From Table 4, it 1s evident that 1n families where all family members were able to 
watch TV together daily, children's academic achievement (73 54 per cent ) was 
more than those who were watching together weekly once (50 98 per cent) 
Nonetheless. irrespective of the family's viewing together frequency, all children 
scored above average 1n their academics achievement 


Significant difference was found in children's level of achievement with 
regard to family's mode of watching television also (F-value = 6 415. P«0 01) 
Children who watched more programmes than their parents scored less marks (56 90 
per cent) than those who watched less than their parents (68 20 per cent) Children 
watching less programmes than their parents showed strict television control by 
the parents, which might have unproved children's academic achievement. Sinular 
results were found by Fetler (1984) Fetler found that light viewing of children was 
correlated with a stricter home television environment, that 1s, an environment in 
which parents more actively controlled the amount and type of proprammes 


When family's interaction while watching television was considered. children 
differed significantly ın their academic achievement depending on the member of 
the family who interacted more while watching TV Children scored higher 
percentage of marks 1n families where mother( 70 4-4 percent) or father (63 62 percent) 
interacted more while watching TV The academic achievement of children was 
found to be poor (49 35 per cent) in families where the interaction was more by 
other members of the family Interaction by other members of the family showed 
that the families were either extended or joint kind of nature Spending more time 
for watching TV by children belonged to extended or joint type of families may be 
one of the reasons for their poor academic achievement On the other hand, 
interaction by mother or father may be a discussion about the programme or 
explanation about events that occur on TV, which might have been 1n one way or 
other responsible for higher achievement of children. Gunter and Mc Aleer (1990) 
also expressed similar views about parental interaction They mentioned that 
parents should try to discourage children from indulging ın long hours of solitary 
TV viewing by sitting with them whenever possible and demonstrating that the 
opinions they might have about 1ndividual programmes Through this, parents can 
help their offsprings to clarify and interpret not only character behaviour and 
narrative structure, but also examples of biased 1nformation and stereotyping 


Thus, children's academic achievement was found to be significantly 
associated with their television viewing behaviour These results are 1n line with 
the opinions mentioned by Mielke (1994) Mielk opined that. "IVhether television 
helps children raise or lower their academic achievement depends on a lot more 
than simply how much they watch 1t depends on what they view, what they bring 
to the TV set, and what is happening in the rest of their lives " 


The following conclusions were drawn from the study 
l A trend of negative association was observed between children's academic 
achievement and their amount of TV watching. children's academic achiev ements 
increased significantly with a decrease in their TV viewing 
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2. Watching only selected programmes improved children's academic 
achievement significantly rather than watclung all programmes or random 
watching 

3 In families v here all family members were able to watch TV together daily. 


children's academic achievement was more than those who were watching 
weekly once 


4 Children who were watching more programmes than their parents scored 
less marks then those who watched less than their parents 
5 Children differed significantly in their academic achicvement depending on 


the member of the family who interacted more while watching TV 
Implications 


The results of present study imply that certain TV viewing behaviours like viewing 
only selective programmes, viewing TV programmes with parents and interaction 
of father or mother while watching TV unproved children's academic achievement 
Parents education programmes 1n this aspect may be very helpful 
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An Interaction Effect of Locality and 
Gender on Guilford's Evaluation Abilities 


H.M. KASINATH 


This study investigated the interaction effects of locality (urban/rural) and gender 
(boys/girls) on Guildford's evaluation of semantic abilities. It was limited to 300 
students from primary schools of Standard VII in Dharwad taluka In order to 
assess the performance of Semantic. Transformations (EMT) and Evaluation of 
Semantic Implications (EMI) a test was developed bv the investigator using 
scientific procedure Data relating to three factors were subjected to analysis 
using the tno way ANOVA and Scheffe's test The findings revealed that urban 
students showed a greater number of strengths in all the selected factors than the 
rural students In the evaluation of semantic abilities, boys outperformed girls 
Urban boys were significantly better in their. performance on semantic abilities 
than the rural boys and girls Lastly, urban girls showed a better performance on 
evaluation of semantic abilities than the rural boys and girls 


Introduction 


The Structure of Intellect proposed by Guilford (1971) conceptualizes intellectual 
abilities in a three dimensional model Every intellectual ability in the structure 1s 
thus characterized ın terms of the type of operation which is employed. the content 
involved and the sort of product which results "Operations" is differentiated in 
five ways Cognition, Memory, Divergent Production, Convergent Production and 
Evaluation "Contents" 1s differentiated by four subclasses Figural, Symbolic, 
Semantic and Behavioural "Products" 1s differentiated by six subcategories Units, 
Classes. Relations, Systems, Transformations and Implications 


The evaluative area has had the least investigation of all the operational 
categories The theoretical role of the operation of evaluation ın learning 1s the 
most interesting one Almost all theories of learning emphasize a step in the way 
of effect or reinforcement Evaluations can be made in terms of logical requirements, 
as 1n formal logic and in informal verbal thinking, or in terms of practical feasibility 
as dictated by experience or social custom 


The abilities pertaining to Semantic content are important for understanding 
things in terms of verbal concepts and hence are important in all courses where 
the learning of facts and ideas are essential. It was found that the attainment of 
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Guilford's evaluation abilities depends upon the socioeconomic condition of the 
learner The Influence of the pattern of gender, 1e sex of the learner on mental 
ability 1s also more complicated Therefore, an attempt has been made in the present 
study to examine the interaction effect of locality and gender on Guilford's 
evaluation of semantic abilities 


Rationale of the Study 


Williams (1969) revealed that 12 of the 50 boys showed strength 1n Guilford's 
semantic dimension throughout all five operations and 6 of the 50 boys showed 
strength 1n evaluation Feldman (1969) showed that CMU ability was a significant 
predictor of reading skill and 1t accounted for 7% of success 1n total reading 
Brown (1972) indicated that items categorized as semantic in content were more 
often significantly related to social class and scores on semantic 1tems did favour 
girls Meeker (1972) found that spelling was predicted by all three Guilford's memory 
factors, but reading was not significantly related to any Lenann Nye (1972) showed 
that children placed on a galactose free diet at birth had higher levels of intelligence 
Ball (1972) found that 1n the figural cognitive aptitudes, black children outperformed 
white children and boys had higher means than girls in factor convergent figural 
thinking systems Hays and Pereira (1972) found no relation between visual memory 
and CA, visual memory and home environment. visual memory and MA or visual 
memory and Sex Tucker (1972) noticed significant and high correlations between 
SI dimension scores and both MA and IQ Katageri (1981) constructed Guilford's 
type tests for selected semantic abilities like CMU. CMC, CMS, MMI, DMT and 
EMC Arı (1984) conducted a detailed item analysis of Guilford's type test of 
intellectual factors such as CMC, CMR, CMS, NMC, NMR. DMU, DMC, DMR 
EMC, EMS and EMT Mlirajkar (1987) found that the performance of students was 
satisfactory in CMC, DMU, DMC, DFT and DSR abilities than in CST, NST, DSI, 
DFS and NFT abilities Harapanhali (1994), Gud: (1995), Pednekar (1995), Morkar 
(1999) compared Guilford's cognitive abilities, memory abilities, convergent 
production abilities, divergent production abilities among advantaged and 
disadvantaged students and found that disadvantaged students lagged behind in 
the attainment of these abilities. Thus, it 1s revealed that no study has been 
conducted so far on Guilford's evaluation abilities, hence the present study assumes 
its significance 


Research Hypotheses 


1 Urban and rural students differ in their abilities ın Evaluation of Semantic 
Relations (EMR) (H,), Evaluation of Semantic Transformations (EMT) (H,) and 
Evaluation of Semantic Implications (EMI) (H,) 


u Boys and girls differ ın their EMR (H,). EMT (H,) and EMI (H,) abilities 


w Interaction effects of "locality! and 'gender' on the EMR (H), EMT (H,) and 
EMI (H,) abilities differ significantly 
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Method 
Sample 


Subjects for the study were drawn using random sampling technique from Standard 
VII of eight primary schools 1n Dharwad taluka If consisted of 300 students, of 
whom 150 were urban and 150 rural students, 132 boys and 168 girls 


Tools 


A test with multiple choice items was developed by the investigator using scientific 
procedure The three S1 factors. vz EMR EMT and EMI formed the basis for test 
construction Thirty test items were distributed equally among the three evaluation 
abilities The answers to the test items were of the type 'right' or ‘wrong’ Correct 
responses were scored as one and incorrect responses zero Thus. for each student 
there was a total possible score of 10 on each factor The reliability of the test was 
determined by test-retest and split-half (odd and even items) methods which are 
0 60 and 0 97 respectively The intrinsic validity ranged between 0 77 to 0 98 
(Guilford. 1954 399) Five teachers of Educational psychology acted as judges 1n 
establishing content validity Data relating to locality and gender of subjects were 
obtained from the personal data proforma 


Statistical Techniques 


Two-way Analysis of Variance was used to find the independent and interaction 
effects of 'locality' and 'gender! on evaluation of semantic abilities for ‘relations’, 
'transformations' and implications The multiple comparison of means was carried 
out using the Scheffe's test 1n order to 1dentify the exact treatment groups with 
high/low means 


Results 


The independent variables were locality (urban and rural) and gender (boys and 
girls) 1n a 2x2 design 


Evaluation of Semantic Relations (EMR) 


The results of the analysis pertaining to hypotheses H,, H, and H, are presented ın 
Table 1 


Table 1. ANOVA for Evaluation of Semantic Relations (EMR) 


of variation (at 0 01 level) (H-potheses) 
Main effects 

Locahty(A) 1 614644 644644 23548 Yes H, (Tenable) 
Gender (B) 2 ‘31795 31795 1161 Yes H, (Tenable) 
2-Way interaction 

AB l 27577 27577] 1007 Yes H, (Tenable) 
Error 296 81030 A 2738 


Total 299 1514 316 
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The analysis shown ın Table 1 reveals that the F values of 235 48 (df= 1 and 296) 
for locality, 11 61 (df = 1 and 296) for gender and 10 07 (df = 1 and 296 ) for 
interaction between these two variables were significant at 0 01 level respectively 
This implies that hypotheses H, H, and H, were tenable. thereby indicating that 
the significant variance was contributed by the combination of ‘locality’ and 'gender’ 


variables 

The significance in the interaction effect further lead to the comparison of 
means of treatment groups using the Scheffe's test (Sax, 1979 392) The 
simultaneous confidence intervals for all possible comparison of treatment groups 
are presented in Table 2 


Table 2. Scheffe's Multiple Comparison of means for Evaluation of Semantic 
Relations 


~ SI  Compansonof Corresponding  Simultcous Significance - 
No treatment groups means confidence intervals (at0 01 level) 
] a,b,-a,b, 6 2500-3 8625 1 8064. 2 9686 Yes 
2 a,b,-a,b, 6 2500-2 5714 3 0813. 4 2759 Yes 
3 a,b, -a,b, 6 2041-3 8625 ] 8473. 2 8305 Yes 
4 a,b,-a,b, 6 2041-2 5714 3 1195. 4 1405 Yes 


Note 1 Higher mean scores on EMR indicate higher EMR ability 

2 Comparison of other treatment groups on EMR are not significant 
The analysis shown in Table 2 reveals that the mean score of urban boys (6 2500) 
was greater than the mean score of rural boys (3 8625) and rural girls (2 5714) 
Further, the mean score of urban girls (6 2041) was greater than the mean score of 
boys (3 8625) and rural girls (2 5714) 


Evaluation of semantic Transformations (EMT) 


The results of the analysis pertaining to hypotheses H, to H, for EMT ability are 
presented in Table 3 ; 


Table. 3. Summarv Table of ANOVA for Evaluation of Semantic Transformations 


Sources df SS MSS Fratios Significance Results 

of variation (at 0 01 level) (Hypotheses) 
Main effects 

Locality (A) 1 22002 22002 84 65 Yes H, (Tenable) 
Gender(B) 2 2137 21 37 822 Yes H, (Tenable) 
2-Way interaction 

AxB 1 458 458 176 NS H, (Rejected) 
Error 296 769334 2598 





Total 299 . 1015305 
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The analvsis shown in Table 3 indicates that the F values of 84 65 (df = 1 and 296) 
for locality (H,) and 8 22 (df = 1 and 296) for gender (H,) were significant at 0 01 
level. thereby lending support to underlying hypothetical assumptions However. 
the F value for interaction being not significant (H.) indicated that the main variables 
separately and significantly contributed to the total variance 


Evaluation of Semantic Implications (EMI) 

The results of the analysis pertaining to hy potheses H, to H, for EMI ability are 
presented 1n Table 4 

Table 4. Summary Table of ANOVA for Evaluation of semantic Implications 


Sources df SS MSS F ratios Significance Results 
of variation (at 0 01 level)(Hypotheses) 
Main effects 


Locality (A) 1 37529 37529 14791 Yes H, (Tenable) 
Gender (B) 2 2409 2409 9 49 Yes H, (Tenable) 
2-Way 1nteraction 

ANB l 736 736 2 90 NS H, (Rejected) 
Error 2906 753104 2537 

Total 299 115778 


The analysis shown in Table 4 reveals that while the F values of 147 91 (df = 1 and 
296) for locality (H,) and 9 49 (df = 1 and 296 ) for gender (H,) were significant at 
0 01 level, but for interaction F value was not significant (H,) Thus, the variables 
‘locality’ and 'gender' only made the difference here 


Comparison of Means of Different Groups 


The mean values of different groups on three evaluation abilities are given in 
Table 5 


Table 5. Mean Values of Different Groups for Evaluation of Semantic Abilities 


Evaluation Urban Rural Boys Gurls 
abilities 

EMR 6 22 3 26 4 80 4 69 
EMT 7 00 53] 6 28 6 06 
EMI 6 08 385 505 4 90 


The analysis shown ın Table 5 indicates that for all the three evaluation abilities 
the mean scores of students studying 1n urban primary schools were greater than 
the students studying 1n rural primary schools Further, the mean scores of boys 
1ndicates that boys excelled girls 1n their performance on selected Evaluation of 
Semantic abilities 
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Conclusions 


] Students studying 1n urban primary schools showed a greater number of 
strengths in their abilities Evaluation of Semantic Relations, Transformations 
and Implications than students 1n rural primary schools This shows that the 
locality' of the students had significant influence on the performance of 
Evaluation of Semantic abilities 


2 Boys outperformed girls in their abilities Evaluation of Semantic Relations. 
Transformations and Implications It implies that the 'gender' of the students 
hada significant effect on the performance of Evaluation of Semantic abilities 


3 Urban boys were better 1n their performance on Evaluation of Semantic Relations, 
Transformations, and Implications than rural boys and girls 


4 Urban girls showed a greater number of strengths 1n their performance on 
Evaluation of Semantic- relations, Transformations and Implications than rural 
boys and girls 


Educational Implications 


EMR is the ability to 1dentify relationships based on the similarity and consistency 
ofthe meanings Students need to be given many experiences 1n analogical thinking 
before they are confronted with test problems That 1s. analogical thinking should 
not occur as a new experience for them on the test 1f what 1s desired 1s a measure of 
their power or potential 1n this ability Discussions at the simplest level can involve 
examples like "When it 1s cold your hand gloves go on your hands like what goes 
on your feet ? " Examples should fit the age levels of students 


EMT is the ability to judge which objects or 1deas could best be transformed 
1n order to meet new requirements Science will provide opportunities for exploration 
in this ability because so many units 1n the course of study are open to "what 1f" 
questions In social studies, students can be required to 1magine and describe 
how various services could have been performed differently had circumstances 
been different Questions which force them to "break sets" 1n traditionally accepted 
institutions or folkways not only teach them alternative actions but also often lead 
them to understand why some changes are not helpful while others are 


EMI 1s the ability to judge adequacy of a meaningful deduction Items testing 
EMI ability are frequently found in all groups intelligence tests at the primary, high 
school and collage levels Similar test items ate frequently used by most teachers 
1n English and social studies 1n the upper grades In the primary grades, teachers 
would most likely to get better results 1f such questions were used 1n discussion 
groups and used more frequently Many students report they "learned more" in 
discussion than in any other subject It is 1n discussion sessions that time and 
opportunities to "think, question and reason" are offered freely 


-4 


"4 
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COMMUNICATION 


Students' Perceptions of Environmental 
Education Elements in Nigerian Junior 
Secondary School Curricula 


IFEGBESAN AYODEJI 


This paper highlights the findings of a survev conducted to find out the views of 
students on the environmental education (EE) elements in the junior secondary 
school curricula A total of three hundred students from ten randomly selected 
junior secondary schools from two zones in Ogun State responded to the 
questionnaire. Two research questions were asked while two hypotheses were 
tested in this study The major findings were that students were not adequately 
aware of EE elements in the junior secondary school curricula No significant 
difference was found between the male and female students perception of EE 
elements in the curriculum There was, however significant difference between 
the JSS II and JSS III students perception of EE elements in the curriculum Based 
on the findings recommendations are offered to ensure effective and efficient 
integration of EE into the school curricula 


Introduction 


This study was motivated by the recent development in curricula innovation in 
Nigeria vis-a-vis the question raised on the adoption of the integration approach 
to the introduction of EE into the school system Recommendation 96 of the first 
United Nation Conference on Human environment held 1n Stockholm Sw eden 1972 
identified environmental education (EE) as the most critical element 1n addressing 
the World environmental crisis (UNESCO-UNEP. 1985) 


an integral part of the education process It should be centred on 
problems and be of an interdisciplinary character It should aim at building up a 
sense of values, contribute to public well-being and concern itself with the 
survival of human species Its forces should reside mainly in the initiative of 
learners and their commitment to acts and it should be guided by both immediate 
and future subjects of concern (cited from Lawal/Noibi 1991) 


The conference also set the goals of EE as 


^ 


To foster clear awareness of and concern about economic, social, political 
and ecological interdependence of rural and urban centres, To provide every 
person u ith opportunities to acquire the knowledge, values, attitude, commitment 
and skills needed to protect and improve the environment and 
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To create new patterns of behavior of individuals, groups and societies as 
a whole towards the environment (UNESCO-UNEP, 1985 in Ogunyemi 1994) 


The Koko incident of 1988 estimated 1n Nigeria and Nigerians the need for 
the development ana implementation of an EE programme Thus in 1992 The NERDC 
1n collaboration with the Nigerian Conservation Foundation produced the Nigeria 
Conservation Education Strategy which served as a tool for preparation of the 
prototype EE curricula later produced It has also adopted the infusion approach 
as the curriculum approach through which EE would be introduced into the Nigerian 
educational system at all levels (Lawal, 1991, Adara, 1992 and Ogunyemi, 1994) 


Statement of Problem 


Ever since academic attention was drawn to the environmental crisis and the 
adoption of EE as strategy to combat it, considerable research has been conducted 
and essays written. However, most of studies carried out on EE 1n Nigeria have 
been done only in the area of curriculum analysis in order to find out their 
adequacies or otherwise for integration of EE 1nto school subjects (Adara, 1996, 
Olagunju, 1998 and Ifegbesan, 1998) 


Little efforts have been directed at finding out the level of awareness and 
perceptions of environmental issues and EE among the educators and learners of 
the programme Therefore, this study was conceived to fill this gap It sought to 
find out how do students who are the end user of school curricula perceive EE 
within existing school subjects Specifically, 1t attempts to provide an answer to 
the following questions 


(D What 1s the distribution of students first source of EE information ? 


(ID) Are the students adequately aware of EE elements ın the junior secondary 
school? 


Hypotheses 


Following hypotheses were formulated and tested to determine the perception of 
students towards environmental education 


HO] There is no significant difference ın the male and female student's perception 
of EE elements ın junior secondary school curricula 


HO2 There 1s no significant difference in the JSS II and JSS HI student's perception 
of EE elements in Junior secondary school curricula 


Method 


Population The population for the study consisted of all junior secondary schools 
students' 1n Ogun State 


Sample The sample for the study comprised three hundred junior secondary school 
students drawn form ten secondary schools in Ogun State Stratified random 
sampling method was used for the selection of the sample The state was divided 
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into two zones. 1e Egha/Egbado zone and IJebu/Remo zone Five secondary schools 
from each zone were randomly selected for the purpose of the study Thirty (30) 
students were drawn from each school However. two hundred and seventy five 
(275) students questionnaire were used for the computation since 25 of the students 
questionnaire were not properly completed 


Research Instrument 


A questionnaire tagged Environmental Education Awareness and Attitude 
Questionnaire (EEAAQ) developed by the researcher was used to elicit information 
from the respondents Each questionnaire has two sections Section A seeks 
background information from the students' age, sex, class, academic qualification, 
etc Section B contains items which focus on the research hypotheses and are 
directed at seeking 1nformation on awareness, knowledge and perception 


Data Analysis 


The information extracted from the two sets of questionnaires was analysed using 
the frequency counts, percentages, means. standard deviations and + tests To 
determine the lower as well as the upper limit of the 1tems, a nominal values of 3. 2. 
and 1 respectively were assigned to the scale Yes. No. and Not sure, Then the sum 
of the nominal value was divided by N 


Using the interval scale of 0 05, the upper limit was determined by adding 
2 00 + 0 05 while the lower limit was determined by subtracting 2 00 tot+ 0 05 = 1 95 
Thus any response with a mean of 2 05 and above was regarded as positive while 
any below 2 05 was taken to be negative (Odusina and lkegulu, 1990) 


Findings 


Tablel. Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Students, First Sources of EE 


| Stidents N 275 


Source 


Newspaper / Magazines E e 182 










% 
36 
73 
Mass media -TV Radio —— | 160 | 
Semmars/Workshops | -~ | 
127 
100 


58 2 
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Table 1 shows that majority of the students’ (58 2) first source of EE was the mass 
media particularly the radio and televiston Eighteen percent (18%) heard it first by 
reading the newspapers and magazines The implication of this 1s that the non- 
formal source means was the first source of information to the students on EE It 
also suggests that EE did not formally take off ın the school system Thirteen 
percent (1396) of the students indicated that they heard of ıt for the first time 
through the questionnaire. This suggests that only a few studies of this nature 
were conducted and workshops and seminars on EE were scldom organised for 
students 1n the state 


Table 2. Frequency and Mean Distribution of Students Awareness Level of EE 
Elements in Some Subjects 


Environmental Education ıs | Yes | No Don't N=275 
about (3) | @) | know(I) |Mean Score 
Conserving the natural 105 


resources 


Knowledge about the 
protection of wildlife 


Improving the quality of life 


Keeping our surroundings 
free of pollution 


Knowing the sources of 
environmental problems 
and how to reduce them 


EE will change our slavery 
treatment of the 
environment 


EE will let us know the 
implication of our action on 
the environment and 
survival of life generally 





546 396 715 1 88 


Table 2 shows that the computed overall mean score was 1 88 which ts below the 
upper limit of 2 05 and thus a negative response This implies that the students 
possessed low cognition about the environmental education elements ın their 
curricula An item by item analysis reveals that the mean scores of item a, c and f 
were above the upper limit. Whuie those of b. d, cand g were below the lower limit 


When the frequency count of the students responses to each items were 
considered It was discovered that the difference among those who responded 
"Don't Know" to some items were either higher or equal to those who answered 
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"Yes" And where "Yes" was higher then the differences, it was not too much 


Table 3. Test of Significant Difference in Perceptions of Male and Female Student's 
towards EE Elements in Junior Secondary School Curricula 


ENSE: 
0138 | 1645 





The ! test result indicated no significant difference between male and females 
Since value of 0 138 was not significant On the basis of this the null hvpothesis 
was not found tenable, thereby indicating that perceptions of males towards EE 
were not significantly different from their female counter parts It further suggested 
that the level of awareness of the two groups was not likely to differ significantly 
on the issue under study 


Table 4. Test of significant Difference in Perceptions of JSS II and JSS III Students 
towards EE Elements in Junior Secondary School Curricula 


ELE Sum 


1693 2 05 


Since the / value 1 693 was significant the null hypothesis was rejected. thereby 
suggesting that the JSS II perceptions toward EE were significantly different from 
JSS III counterparts It further suggested that the level of awareness of the two 
groups was likely to be different significantly on the 1ssue under study The finding 
supports those reported by Mansaray and Ajiboye (1997 and 1999) studies. 1€ no 
difference 1n the environmental knowledge and attitude of male and female members 
of Green clubs 

With regard to their willingness to learn and participate 1n environment 
friendly programmes organised by government and nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs) their responses were in the affirmative They also revealed their preference 
for an integrated or infusion approach to introducing EE into the school system A 
Close look at the individual 1tems on the students questionnaire showed that there 
was no conservation clubs 1n any of the schools in Ogun State Timber lumbering 
and wildlife poaching ıs commonly carried out in a state that lies in the green 
forest belt of the country and whose inhabitants major occupations are agriculture 
What they have ıs young farmers club. which 1s not the same as conservation 
clubs This information should interest the nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
especially those working on the protection of the environment, such as Nigcrian 
Conservation Foundation, to make Ogun State part of its catchment area 
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Conclusion 


It 1s concluded from this study that EE 1s a relatively new programme in the 
educational system and the students are not adequately aware of it The implication 
of this 1s that there 1s a need for the government as matter of urgency to make the 
teaching of EE in schools compulsory at all levels Along with this finding, those 
of Ayodele and Betiku (1999) and Mansaray and Ajiboye (1999) Strongly suggest 
the need for creating and sustaining the EE awareness of Nigerian school children 
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EDITORIAL 


Institutional Autonomy: Partnership or 
Partisanship? 


Since independence we have been experiencing a tussle between the academics 
and the Establishment regarding autonomy both for the institution and the 
individual within it. In order to preserve the most important trait of democratic life 
namely frecdom of speech and freedom of thought we have established institutions 
that are euphemistically called "autonomous bodies" This adjective to the 
institution implies that the institution. meaning its faculty or staff. would be free 
from the influence of the Establishment or. put simply. would have freedom to 
think and act autonomously or according to their collective conscience to achieve 
the objectives laid down in its charter Put it differently, the academics manning 
the institution will think and act independently on the issues related to their 
discipline, may that be education. management. economics. etc. H was but natural 
for the then leaders of the country to nurture such a concept as the country had 
seen how the colonial masters tried to stifle the voice of the people. especially 
those working in the institution fully supported bv the Establishment (Government) 
However it 15 common knowledge that feudal lords subjugated their subjects and 
rarely tolerated the voice of dissent Democratic states on the other hand made the 
right to dissent and act according to the conscience as the fundamental dictum of 
governing the people 


To say that so far autonomous bodies 1n the country have enjoyed such 
freedom or, to put differently. they have assiduously guarded. 1f not cultivated 
sucha tradition. would certainlv be off the mark At the same time. to sav that they 
have completely surrendered their right would also be erroneous In practice, the 
position has remained somewhere 1n between the two extreme view points, though 
the degree or the extent varied from one institution. to another. depending upon 
the expectations from the Establishment (read political bosses and bureaucrats) 
and the ability of the heads of such institutions to perform the balancing act, 1 e 
arriving at a compromise when bosses are not offended and nor the autonomy of 
the institutions 1s jeopardized Some sort of healthy partnership between these 
two sets of players secmed to have evolved over the years Each seemed to be 
aware of the strengths and weaknesses of the other as well as their mutual 
dependence. needed for dealing with the problems faced ın exccuting the 
governmental schemes related to the concerned area Political bosses and 
burcaucrats received attention that they desired and, in return, heads and faculty 
of these bodies received the kind of respect they deserve One can call this as a 
partnership betwcen the Establishment and the autonomous institution 


Over the years. however. the relationship scems to have deteriorated on 
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account of many factors but mainly due to the excessive demands from the 
Establishment on the one hand and the lack of quality leadership or the low stature 
of the heads of autonomous institutions Slowly the Establishment began to realise 
that autonomous institutions were fully dependent on them for their functioning, 
1e receipt of funds and grants and their heads were willing to oblige They started 
seizing the initiative and coerced them into toeing the political line of the ruling 
party since the appointments to these institutions remained in their hands The 
attempts to coerce were not confined to academic institutions only, the fact of 
matter 15, political bosses started nibbling at two topmost important institutions of 
India--Indian Administrative Services and Judiciary Thus we have witnessed the 
concept of "committed administrative and judiciary cadre" It matters little which 
party or person was more to blame for the systematic encroachment on the autonomy 
of institutions What matters 1s that slowly the precious freedom and independence 
of thought began to be eroded 


Yet there still was room for the non-committed academics to exist side by 
side and stand up to voice their dissent or even outright rejection of the political 
line they were being coerced into accepting By and large, the relationship between 
the Establishment and autonomous heads remained as partners and rarely one saw 
a blatant public endorsement of the line of one or the other party. though the 
individual might have been a sympathiser of a particular ideology There was fine- 
tuning of partnership and a delicate balance was maintained by both the parties 


Now. 1f 1t 1s true and one believes 1n what 1s being reported in the newspapers 
for the last couple of years, the situation appears to be rapidly changing Evidence 
strongly suggests that some heads and faculties of autonomous bodies are not 
only willingly endorsing the political line of the Establishment but also obliging 
the political bosses by openly attending their party conferences and endorsing 
the resolutions relating to the education of the Indian student irrespective of the 
levels. which show brazen partisanship It 1s nobody's case nor 1s there any 
justification that in the past similar things happened Assuming that they did, 
even then their stand 1s not justifiable Apart from the question as to why they 
chose to be silent during such events in the past although they had freedom and 
support to do so. the fact that thev were also beneficiary of the then prevalent 
political philosophy cannot be easily brushed aside Doubtless, the fine-tuned 
partnership between the Establishment and autonomous bodies has changed from 
that of equal partnership to unequal partisanship 


This tilt at the top heralds doom for the education of the Indian child and 
youth Education should help a learner to be enlightened. and enlightened mind 
should be free from any preconceived notions, may they be religious, societal, 
historical. scientific and/or those related to our origin and existence, 1 e 
philosophical/metaphysical The learner needs to be exposed to a variety of facts/ 
data related to the subject of his/her choice but certainly not only the opinions of 
even very learned people Learning should be so structured that s/he gecis 
opportunities to develop his/her own mental faculties to the extent that s/he can 
make his/her own decisions, form his/her own opinions and act judiciously of his/ 
her own when called upon It will be fatal for the future of the country if the learner 
is chained to the past however glorious it was, the immediate present however 
alluring 1t ıs or the future however glamorous tt may look 
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ISSUES AND TRENDS 


Learning to Live Together 


The forty-sixth session of the International Conference on Education took place 
from 5 to S September 2001 in Geneva on the theme of ‘Learning to live together’ 
It therefore closed three days before the terrorist strikes in the United States We 
print conclusions and proposals for action and extracts from various speeches 
made at this time bv the Director-General of UNESCO, Mr Koichiro Matsuura 


Conclusions and Proposals for Action 


Preamble 


] 


Un 


The International Bureau of Education. 1n its capacity as a UNESCO specialized 
centre for the contents and methods of education, organized the forty -sixty 
session of the International Conference on Education in Geneva from 5 to 8 
September 2001 


More than 600 participants took part 1n the discussions. of whom eighty were 
ministers and ten vice-ministers of education. coming from 127 Member States 
of UNESCO, together with nine representative of intergovernmental 
organizations, thirteen non-governmental organizations and three foundations 


The objective of intensifying and strengthening dialogue at the level of 
educational policies on the problems and prospects of solutions with a view to 
improving the quality of education for /earning to live together has been 
largely achieved These conclusions and the resulting proposals for action 
present the key features of the debates and preparatory work (Netforum, 
ministerial messages. national reports, good practices, etc ) The entire collection 
will be made known through the Final Report, the reports of the workshops, 
and the other documents to be published after the Conference 


These conclusions, adopted on 8 September 2001, have been drawn from the 
Major Debates, the Plenary sessions and the six workshops that took place 
during the Conference They are 1ntended for governments, international 
intergovernmental and non-governmental organizations. teachers and 
organizations of the teaching profession, the media and all partners 1n civil 
society whose efforts mmprove the quality of education, encourage dialogue 
and develop the capacity to live togcther 


The Challenges 


Given the enormous complexity of the problems all socictics have to face, 
particularly globalization, and unbearable inequalities between and within 
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countries. /earning (o live together, a concept created by the International 
Commission on Education for the Twenty-first Century has become a necessity 
1n all regions of the world 


6 One of the major challenges confronting education systems remains that of 
guaranteeing and respecting the right of education for all However, the right 
of children to have free access to schools is far from being respected everywhere 
in the world and particularly in those countries experiencing situations of war. 
occupation, violence and intolerance 


7 The plea for education to overcome these challenges facing societies is not a 
new phenomenon Yet. today. the expectations have become far morc urgent, 
giving the impression that education can by itself overcome the problems that 
exist in countries and at the international level 


8 Both formal and non-formal education are essential tools for launching and 
promoting sustainable processes of constructing peace, democracy and human 
nights, but they cannot alone provide solutions to the complexity, the tensions 
and even the contradictions of the present world 


9 It is essential, however, as was stressed in the Jomtien Declaration and the 
Dakar Framework of Action that efforts at the national and international levels 
to develop education be complemented by global strategies to eliminate poverty 
and to promote participation 1n political, social and cultural life 


10 Achieving the objective of education for all goes beyond the effort of universal 
schooling. Within each country. the search for social cohesion, the struggle 
against inequality. the respect for cultural diversity and access to the knowledge 
society, which may be facilitated by information and communication 
technologies, will be achieved through policies that focus on 1mproving the 
quality of education 


] 


imm 


These policies must overcome the obstacles posed by 1nequalities of access 
and risks of exclusion in the fields of languages. science and technology 


- As far as languages are concerned, ıt is possible to note that numerous 
countries are multilingual even through a single language appears as the 
official language of communication 


- Concerning science and technology, particularly those of information and 
communication, the gulf 1s growing wider due to inequality 1n access to 
the most recent advances 


B. Educational! Policies and Practices 


12 Throughout the world there is a strong political will on the part of numerous 
governments and teachers to adapt educational contents, structures and 
methods in order to respond to the abovc-mentioned challenges 


13 The experiences of educational policies and practices indicate that i 18 
necessary to consider reforms more as processes that as products These may 
arise as much from governmental decisions as from the initiates of other 
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stakeholders The way 1n which they are implemented. involving the mobilization 
of all actors. 1s as important as the content 


14 Basic agreements within the international community already exist concerning 
lines of action for promoting the ability and willingness to live together Those 
responsible for education policies at the national level have clearly expressed 
their will to pursuc the implementation of these agreements 


15 The evaluation of the outcomes of the reform processes, and particularly "good 
practices", enables us to highlight both some conditions unique to cach cultural 
context as well as to pinpoint some common characteristics 


C. Proposals for Action 


16 The entire range of teaching and educational practices for living together should 
be better known, disseminated and exploited with a view to strengthening the 
endogenous capacities of each country 


17 Training for policy dialogue 1s essential in order to achieve the major objective 
of improving the quality of education for all 


18 Reform processes should be continued or undertaken 1n the following domains 
Contents: 
ə Adapting curricula and updating contents ın order to reflect 


- economic and social changes set in motion. 1n particular, by globalization. 
migrations and cultural diversity, 


- the ethical dimension of scientific and technological progress. 


- the growing importance of communication, expression and the capacity to 
listen and dialogue, first of all in the mother-tongue, then it the official 
language ın the country as well as in one or more foreign languages. 


- the positive contribution that may result from integrating technologies 
into the learning process 


e Developing not only disciplinary but also interdisciplinary approaches and 
competencies 


e Supporting and nurturing innovations 


e Seeking, in the development of curricula, to ensure relevance at the local, national 
and international levels at the same time 


Methods: 
e Promoting active learning methods and teamwork 


e Encouraging all-round and balanced development and preparing the individual 
for active citizenship open to the world 


Teachers 


e Facilitating genuine involvement on the part of teachers in decision-making 


Learning to Live Together 
within the school through training and other means 


Improving the education of teachers so that they can better develop among 
pupils behaviour and values of solidarity and tolerance. so as to prepare them 
to prevent and resolve conflicts peacefully and to respect cultural diversity 


Changing the relationship between teacher and pupil to respond to the evolution 
of society 


Improving the use of information and communication technologies 1n teacher 
training and 1n classroom practices 


Daily life in educational institutions: 


Creating within the school a climate of tolerance and respect encouraging the 
development of a democratic culture 


Providing a way for the school to function that encourages participation of the 
pupils in decision-making 


Proposing a shared definition of projects and learning activities 


Educational research. 


19 


Sunulating research that clarifies the concept of learning to live together and 
the implications for policy and practices 


Promoting research on the development of contents and teaching methods 
relating to learning to live together 


Stimulating comparative studies 1n the sub-regional. regional and trans-regional 
contexts 


Partnerships 


Since education 1s not the sole answer to /earning to live together, its 
mnprovement requires the contribution not only of the school but also of all 
concerned actors It thercfore 1mplies the introduction and the strengthening 
of genuine partnerships with the entire society teachers, communities, families, 
the economic sector, the media. NGOs, and the intellectual and spiritual 
authorities 


Partnership are also required to expand access to and effective use of new 
information and communication technologies 


20 Learning to live together requires policies for the development of lifclong 


D. 
21 


learning beginning with early childhood education. and paying particular 
attention to the period of adolescence (12-18 year) 


International Co-Operation 


The development of international co-operative activities to improve the quality 
of education for learning to live together for all should be based on six main 
principles 
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e Strengthening the function of the IBE as an observatorv of trends. as well as 
its role in the development of easily accessible databanks and information 
systems 


e Collecting the results of educational research on the development of contents. 
undertaking comparative studies at the sub-regional and regional levels. and 
their worldwide dissemination 


e Setting up co-operative networks at the international. regional and sub-regional 
levels facilitating the exchange of experience and promoting Joint projects 1n 
order to strengthen endogenous capacities 


e Training educational decision-makers 1n policy dialogue so as to encourage 
the definition of common objectives. the search for consensus and the 
mobilization of partnerships 


e Experimenting with new modalities of technical assistance provided bv bı- or 
multilateral co-operation agencies. 1n order to emphasize not only North-South 
but also South-South collaboration 


e Strengthening of partnerships between UNESCO and other relevant 
1ntergovernmental organizations 


E TheRole of UNESCO and its Specialized Institutes 


22 The conclusions of the forty-sixth session of the International Conference on 
Education are communicated to the General Conference of the Organization ın 
order to be taken 1nto account 1n the process of reflection and to reinforce. 1n 
the short. medium and long terms, the programme of action of UNESCO, the 
International Bureau of Education and the other specialized 1nstitutes with a 
view to improving the quality of education 


Extracts of Mr. Koichiro Matsuura's Speeches, Director General of UNESCO 


'Does what happened on 11 September mean that we have failed. that our 1deal was 
pure utopia, that all our efforts are pointless? Certainly not! It 1s yet another 
reason to step up our activity to remove the deep causes of terrorism. among 
which we may mention poverty. 1gnorance, prejudice, and discrimination These 
are the Joint missions for the United Nations system 1n its entirety. and which form 
part of UNESCO's Constitution. They now appear at the top of the world's agenda 
This 1s another reason to gather our strength. which 1s made up of the forces of 
peace. and to think about how they may be deployed ın a co-ordinated way with 
the entire United Nations system [ ]' 


The Challenges 


"The World has moved into a new century and indeed. a new millennium but we 
remain beset by familiar problems Thus different groups and entire communities 
n all the regions of the world continue to suffer from the effects of war. internal 
conflicts, injustice, poverty. intolerance, racism, marginalization, and different forms 
of violence The basic rights of millions remain unfulfilled, including those which 
go to the heart of personal and group identity. such as language and culture The 
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world remains a place where the conditions for living at peace with one another are 
fragile and are particularly vulnerable to the resentments arising from injustices 
and structured social inequalities [ }' 


"The main educational pre-occupation of the past century was to guarantee 
wider access to educational opportunities. but much remains to be done in many 
countries The achievement of quantitative educational goals 1s still important 
where universal primary education and universal literacy are far from being realized 
[I 

"UNESCO believes that Education for all will only be achieved if it 15 rooted 
in broad-based socictal movement and nourished by viable government/civil 
society partnerships Our reasons are based on both principle and realism The full 
achievement of the EFA goals requires that the marginalized and excluded are 
provided with educational opportunities [...] ' 


'It ıs quite wrong to see Education for All just in terms of quantitative 
developments important though these are The agenda of EFA must be seen to 
include the improvement of the quality of basic education This 1s our shared 
challenge[ ]' 


"T he size and complexity of the EFA challenge are too great for governments 
alone to address, even with the best of intentions and effort [ ]' 


"This conference has been particularly clear about the risk of overloading 
the school with responsibilities it 1s not equipped to fulfil The school obviously 
cannot solve all of society's problems. nor can it be insulated from those problems 


[ ] 
‘Consequently, there 1s a need to both reinforce the state's responsibilities 
and complement its role order to ensure quality basic education for all, especially 


for those who have been 1ill-served by or left out of mainstream education Therefore 
we need partnership, drawing on the particular strengths of each partner | ]' 


"T he role of civil society organizations cannot be reduced to that of merely 
complementing the efforts of the state, moreover, such a narrow conception ill- 
serves the needs of the EFA movement [ ]' 


‘Some countries have no tradition of partnership between the state and civil 
society, and even the concept of civil society may seem alien and inapplicable By 
contrast, some countries have benefited 1mmensely from a widening participation 
of civil society 1n governance in general and 1n social development in particular To 
reach this point, of course, a prolonged and painful struggle may have been endured 
but experience suggests that ıt ultimately bears fruit [ ]' 


The Capacity 


"What is literacy today it 1f does not develop our ability to communicate so that, 
by opening local, national and global participation to everyone, our personal freedom 
is enlarged? What is numeracy today 1f it docs not develop our ability to analyse 
and organize data concerning the many dimensions of our lives and enhance our 
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capacity to participate in the knowledge society? Clearly, literacy and numeracy 
are not merely technical but are social in character vitally linked to our capacity for 
personal frecdom and social action And what do life-skills mean today if they do 
not embrace the desires well as the ability to live together in peace? The term 
"essential life-skills" must include the abilities to mix with others. co-operate, 
communicate, undertake joint actions. participate. and build mutual trust as well as 
self-confidence | ]' 


'The core of the rationale for Education for All 1s ethical. ıt concerns the 
rights of each person to fulfil his or her potential and to live a full human life in 
society Living in peace with one another 1s an integral part of this vision. And 
learning how to live at peace with other 1s an indispensable part of all education 
E 

‘At the beginning of the twenty-first century. the quality of basic education 
must also be improved so that everyone is well prepared for participation 1n modern 
life Each of us need the tools, aptitudes and valves essential for facing a world of 
rapid change. increasing complexity, widespread uncertainty. and inter-dependance 
Above all. a basic education that fails to equip us to live together peaceably does 
not deserve to be called an education of genuine quality [ ]' 


Our Capacity to Anticipate 


"Ihe theme of “learning to litve together" must be addressed from two main angles 
first. from the perspective of social cohesion, harmony and non-violence within 
our societies, and second. from the perspective of international peace mutual 
understanding and friendship between our societies These dimensions, of course, 
are connected a country at war with itself may also be a threat to 1ts neighbours. 
and external wars have a habit of generating many internal conflicts and tensions 
[ ]' 

'Some analysts have argued that, given the influence and effects of 
globalization. the nation-state 1s losing 1ts validity I do not agree On the contrary, 
] am convinced that the state's guiding role and the legitimate and authoritative 
character of its policies are more important than ever On the other hand, we must 
acknowledge that the definition of the state's role and the performance of 11s 
functions are under challenge from a variety of forces for example, the 
internationalization of knowledge, the shifting balance between centralization and 
decentralization, and the sheer variety of national and local policy options available 


[LJ 
"We cannot take on new challenges in the emerging knowledge society 1f we 


are unaware of the range of policy options available and of the evidence and 
arguments that support them[ ]' 


'Civil society should participate more fully 1n the policy process and wc 
very much encourage the devclopment of policy partnership between government 
and civil society At the same time, however, we know different local situations will 
generate different opportunities, modalities and outcomes The space for civil 
society participation may be very limited in some countries today In such cases. 
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scope must be allowed for circumstances to change and new opportunities to arise 
so that more democratic and open political processes may develop [ | ' 


"We know that sound educational policies for promoting quality education 
are indispensable In view of the comple realities they must address, such policies 
should be formulated and implemented in close association with civil society, 
centres of educational research, and, most especially, teachers and parents In the 
era of lifelong learning we must reflect and act as learners ourselves We cannot 
encourage children youth and adults to continue learning while we ourselves 
remain rooted 1n outdated or unrealistic assumptions about who are the 
stakeholders and participants ın educational policy -making] |’ 


"Particularly important are experiences where new educational policies and 
practices have helped change the lives of people for the good. resulting 1n a 
significant decline in violence We must learn from such experiences wherever 
they occur and draw out their implications. for example, they point us towards the 
decentralization of school systems and the embedding of schools 1n the community 
[]' 

'Evaluation [has] demonstrated the relative strengths of non-governmental 
organizations and civil society organizations in such areas as community 
participation, empowerment, literacy. community schools, reproductive health and 
early childhood education Particularly important for reaching the unreached are 
alternative education programmes for youth and adults (particularly women). 
nomads the disabled, people living ın isolated locations, and populations affected 
by armed conflict and displacement | ]' 


How It Is to be Achieved 


"Without effective partnership, the EFA goals will not be reached With effective 
partnership, we have a good chance of achieving something quite remarkable The 
true test of partnership will be found at the country level, where the combined 
efforts of national and international actors must be primarily focused | ]' 


'Changes to the contents and methods of education are long-term in 
character, they need time to develop and come to fruition Such changes do not 
have a permanent, definitive, once-and-for-all character In every generation, 
renewed efforts are necessary so that people may be educated ın the values, 
attitudes and behaviour conducive to living peaceably with one another | ]' 


'Many states have shown great capacity 1n establishing national public 
education systems and ensuring, at least 1n principle, free education for all children 
and offering training opportunities for youth and adults Governments manage the 
national education budget and, 1n the case of developing countries, mobilise and 
negotiate foreign aid The public authorities, moreover, provide the framework of 
legislation, regulation, inspection and monitoring | ]' 


"UNESCO clearly encourages all states and public authorities to fulfil their 
core obligations towards education, at the same time, wc recognize that the state 
cannot do everything and need not do some things only by itself Thus. 1n regard 
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to certain educational responsibilities, the state may find it useful to build strategic 
alliances with civil society institutions and the private sector Within an overall 
framework of state regulation. monitoring and quality assurance. considerable 
advantages and benefits may ensue [ ]' 


'In addition, quite a number of countries are seeing new actors enter the 
national education picture A few of these new actors are international 1n character. 
but most are national and local Some of these actors may not be so ‘new’ but, due 
to processes of decentralization, improved communications or democratization. 
they may be finding their voices or strengthening their presence in the educational 
domamn[ ]' 


'Civil society organizations are more capable than other EFA partners of 
reaching the unreached and, especially 1n the area of non-formal education, they 
have devised methods and approaches which are more attuned to the needs and 
life-conditions ofthe poor | ]' 


'The term "civil society" should be understood as inclusive of all groups 
and associations involved in EFA that are non-governmental and non-profit in 
nature For UNESCO. civil society embraces NGOs and campaign networks teacher 
unions and religious organizations, community associations and research networks. 
parents associations and professional bodies, student organizations and women's 


groups[ ]' 


"The participants at the World Education Forum pledged themselves to ensure 
the engagement and participation of civil society in the formulation, 1mplementation 
and monitoring of strategies for educational development This pledge highlights 
the new consensus in acknowledging the role of civil society organizations not 
only as implementing agencies and service providers. as innovators, and as 
1nformed critics and advocates, but also as policy partners The key question, of 
course, 15 how we can move from this clear recognition of civil society's policy role 
to genuine participation and partnership at the country level[(. ]' 


"The new policy culture should be participatory. democratic. open, 
transparent and accountable It should transcend hierarchical and institutional 
barriers and should focus on issues of direct relevance to people's lives [ ]' 


-- Courtesy UNESCO--International 
Bureau of Education (IBE). Geneva. 
Switzerland, Educational Innovation 

and Information, 2001, 108, p 1-5 
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Quality Assurance in Teacher Education 


MARMAR MUKHOPADHYAY 


Quality assurance in teacher education 1s key to quality assurance in education 
itself By extrapolating the actual teaching cost from the salarv cost, author 
unveils the potential lever for quality assurance in education The paper traces 
the history of emergence of quality concerns from quality control to total quality 
management through a series of intermediary developments The paper proposes 
a theoretical framework for quality assurance in teacher education before 
reviewing various methods of quality assurance and management like Qualitv 
Benchmarking, ISO 9000, TOM, etc The author finally offers a model for strategic 
planning for quality assurance and management 


Introduction 


Quality assurance 1n teacher education 1s the most potential lever 1n building and 
assuring quality in education In a country like ours where more than 90 percent of 
educational expenditure 1s spent on salary. ıt does not require a genius to 
understand the singular dependence of quality of education on teachers The 
variation in the pattern of expenditure on salary head at various levels of education 
1s within comprehensible Iimmits-from 97 percent ın primary education to about 85 
percent 1n higher education 


It 1s not without reason that there are two units in the salary cost of 
teachers-cost of actual teaching (including examination. co-curricular activities. 
etc ) and cost of preparation Out of an annual 1600 working hours (+0 hours per 
week and 40 weeks a year). teachers’ actual operative hours (workload) vary from 
800 hours in primary and secondary schools to 320 hours for a university professor 
(Mukhopadhyay. 2001) Following the formula devcloped by International Institute 
of Educational Planning (IIEP). Paris. expenditure, rather investment 1n preparation 
for teaching at school level. 1s about 50 per cent of the salary cost and from 55 (in 
case of lecturers) to 80 percent (professors) in higher education (ITEP. 1990) This 
"preparation cost’ is the investment for quality education. The usage of the 
expression “quality education 1s managed cducation" (Navaratnam, 1997) largely 
targeted on the optimization of the investment 1n preparation to teaching and 
related activities Besides other factors. one of the serious businesses of quality 
assurance in education is making full usc of this investment on preparation 
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Within education. alongside the public sector. the priv ate sector 1s steadily 
growing Thus includes teacher education Maharashtra 1s a good casc in hand In 
private enterprise in education the chent (parents) invests directly. and directly 
or indirectly charges accountability In the case of public sector the clients. provide 
funds indirectly via the government through indirect taxation This information 
that parents actually pav for their ward's education. an education of their wards 
even in public education. was so far missing and public institutions have 
comfortably avoided accountability With the ushering in of information age 
parents being more and more informed would demand duc returns for their money 
With depleting resources. the government will havc no alternatn c but to reconstruct 
its paradigm of governance Quality assurance is thus a genuine and honcst 
response to this challenge of social accountability of investments in education. 
including teacher cducation 


Developments in Quality Concerns and Methods of Management 


Phe quality concerns m education have evolved over a long period [he nature 
and goals of education, sources and quality of instruction, student assessment, 
impact of education as depicted in the Upanishads, Hastana Satak, Bhagavat 
Gita, and other such literature (Mukhopadhyaya, 2001) and as documented by 
able historians (Das, 1986) are the indications ol concerns of quality 1n the ancient 
indian cducational tradition 


The contemporan western educational tradition inherited. at Icast the 
articulated version. quality issucs and methods from the industrial revolution The 
concerns and methods of determining quality in industrial product was transferred 
and adapted in education. The early incarnation of quality assessment and 
management method was inspection This was followed by Quality Control in the 
1930s Quality Assurance 1s a later devclopment followed by Total Quality 
Management (TQM) The relative functions of these four methods of quality 
management arc well depicted by Dale and Plunket (1990. Table 1) 


Table 1. The Hierarchy of Quality Management 


Quality Management Approaches Activities 
Total Quality Management Involves supplies and customers 


Aims for continuous improvement 
Concerns products and processes 
Responsibility with all workers 
Delivered through team work 


ualitv Assurance Use of statistical process control 


Emphasis on prevention 
External accreditation 
Delegated involvement 
Audit of quality schemes 


Cause and effect analysis 
uality Control Concerned with product testing 


Responsibility with supers sors 
Limited Quality Criteria 
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Some sclf-inspection 
Paper-bascd system 
Inspection Post-production revicw 


Reworking 
SPHERE 77715 ee 


Control of workforce 


` 


^ Limited to physical products 
Source Dale and Plunket 1990 
The shuttle shift was from rejection of defective pieces of products in qualit 
control to ensuring quality through better management of quality of inputs and 
processes in quality assurance the TQM brought the new dimension of chent- 
focused continuous quality improvement through involvement of all indeed it 
emphasized ona quality culture 


There is a significant body of literature both quantitatis ec and qualitative 
on quality assurance and total quality management in education. Bevond the print 
media search on the c-sources indicates breathtaking applications 
e\perunentations and research and dev clopment in quality assurance in education 
not excluding teacher education. Thus there is a rich experience base and 
documents to fall bach upon 


Issues 
The following are a few issues in quality assurance in teacher education 


z A conceptual paradigm of teacher education (initial teacher education Ieading 
to B Ed ) 


ry . Definition of the scope of the quality assurance exercise 
x Methods of quality assurance and . 
- Management of quality assurance in teacher education 

Paradigms 

There ıs more than one possible way of depicting the conceptual paradigm of 
teacher education The Scottish document on Quality Assurance in Teacher 
Education depicts it ina triangle (Figure 1) 


Professional Knowledge and Understanding 


Professional Skills Prolcssional Valuas 


and Xbilitics and Personal Commitment 


Figure 1. Scottish Paradigm of Teacher Education 
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Importantly inthe triangular relationship as depicted in the Scottish document 
the main implication is the interdependence of the three elements 


An alternative framework has been provided by Dave (1998) comprising 
three clemcwS — Arcas of Competence Commitment and Performance Each arca 
has been claboirated into five or ten sub-arcas (Bow 1. 2 and 3) 


Bo 1. Ten Competenc Areas 


r Contextual Compctencies- To provide a wider view of the 
development of education in society and teachers’ role in it 


r Conceptual Competencies- | he concepts o! education and 
learning psychological sociological and neuro-pln siological 
aspects of education. etc 


r Curricular and Content Compctencies-According to specific 
Stage of education. such as primary upper primary and 
secondary 

r Transactional Competencies-General subject wise and stage 
WISC 

r Competencies 1n other Educational Activitics-Such as 
planning and organizing morning assembly ctc 

r Compctencies Related to Teaching-Learning Matcrial- 
Classical TLM New Educational Technology. Local Resource. 
cic 

r Evaluation Competencies 

» Management Competencies 

r Competencics related to Parental Contact and Cooperation 

r Competencies related to Community Contact and Cooperation 


Box 2. Five Commitment Areas 





Learners-Love for the learners readiness to help learners, 
concern for their all-round development. etc 












ya Society—Awareness and concern about the impact of 
teachers’ work on the degree of advancement of families, 
community and the nation 

r Profession internal acceptance of the role and responsibility 


of the teachers profession, no matter under what 
circumstances one entered in it 





Excellence—Care and concern for doing every thing in the 
classroom, in the school and in the community in the best 
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possible manner- whatever vou do doit well The dost- 
well attitude Ps 


Basic Human Valucs—Genutne practice of professional 


values such as impartiality objectivity, intellectual honesty. 
national loyalty ele with consistency The role model 
aspect 





Box 3. Five Performance Arcas 


r Performance 1n Classroom including teaching and learning 


processes, e aluation techaiques and classroom management 


r School-iey el Performance. including organization of morning 
assembly, celebration of national social and cultural events. 
and participation in school-Iev el management 


" Performance 1n Out-of-School Activities. including such 
educational activities as field visits of learners, observation 
tours cic 


Performance related to Parental Contact including such matters 
as enrolment and retention regularity in attendance 
discussing progress reports improving quality of 
achievement etc 


Performance related to Community Contact and Cooperation 
including such issues as VEC work joint celebration of certain 
events by the community eliciting community support in the 
developinent of the school etc 





Dave's ‘commitment’ clement subsumes the value dimension of Scottish Model 
latter s professional know ledge'and understanding and skills and abilities get 
subsumed in the “competence element of Davc’s model Dave offers a fresh 
domain. namely the performance From these considerations. Dave's modcl 1s more 
comprchensn e 


Scope of Quality Assurance Exercise 


There are three types of exercises required to assure quality in teacher education 
on the backdrop of a conceptual framework 


l To identify and specify indicators—for example. transactional compctencics 
in classrooms have to be specified in terms of smaller obser able components 
of direct and indirect communication, interactive instruction. esploratory 
instruction cic | 


» ai 
2. Define the minimum acceptable level of performance against cach 
indicator. and 
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3 Devclop an organizational/institutional mechanism for ensuring 
achievement of predefined standards and developing the “quality 
culture 


These in other words will demand benchmarking. defining acceptable level of 
performance of quality and developing a quality culture in the teacher education 
Institutions We will deal with cach of these issues under techniques of quality 
assurance 


Quality Assurance 


There are several techniques of quality assurance The three most popularly used 
techniques arc Benchmarking ISO 9000 and Total Quality Management 


Benchmarking generates the indicators of quality ISO 9000 provides a 
process alternative to define acceptable level of quality and TOM makes unique 
contribution in generating organizational capacity and culture for quality assurance 


Benchmarking 


There have been several efforts in benchmarking in education as a technique of 
quality assurance In Indian scenario. the Minimum Levels of Learning popularly 
known as MLL was indeed a benchmarking in priman education The Ohio Statc 
University s competency-based teacher education in the mid 1970s was one of the 
interesting efforts 1n using benchmarking technique in quality assurance in teacher 
education This Competency -based Teacher Education (CBTE) was successfully 
tricd out in Technical Teachers Training Institute. Bhopal for training of poly technic 
teachers The NCTE' s guidelines for teacher education institutions. and thc 
curriculum framework are indeed efforts 1n creating benchmarks for quality 
assurance 


Important conceptual feature of benchmarking lies in the threshold 
definition By practical implication. the threshold definition implies a “go ora 
“no-go situation Tis more like a definition in the sports arena where minimum 
clearance say in high jump 1s defined for being eligible to participate in the 
Olympics 


There are several other important issues related to benchmarking These 
are the audience for whom the benchmarking 1s important The audience includes 
the teachers who teach the programmes in teacher education. the students who 
actually take the programme the professionals engaged 1n designing the 
programmes, conducting examinations accrediting the programmes as well as the 
cmplovers of the prospective teachers The benchmarking facilitates 1n designing 
the details of the programme as well as 1n identifving teachers competencies also 
such abilities that hold them in good stcad in their future carcer 


Benchmarking in its scope can also include not only the preparatory full 
time tcacher education but also other varieties of in-service education. Further ıt 
provides an important backdrop for assessing quality of teacher education 


There arc variations in benchmarking depending upon the conceptual 
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paradigm that forms the backbone The NCTE guideline specifics infrastructure 
number of practice lessons proportion of theory and practice. ete These 
specifications are largely based on conventional concept of teacher education. 
derived primarily from the dav-to-dav experiences rather than on a sound conceptual 
paradigm or adequate empirical evidence. Compared to that the Scottish model is 
paradigm based For example. professional knowledge and understanding have 
been elaborated into eight indicators, professional skills and abilities into 10 
indicators classified into four sub-areas. professional valucs and commitment into 
three indicators (Appendix 1) Further the Scottish Model has also claboratcd 
each benchmark in terms of expected teacher behaviour 


For example. claborating on one of the benchmarks. ‘Employ a range of 
teaching strategics and justify their approach’ the expected features of teacher 
behaviour arc 

e Use direct interactive teaching and homework to reinforce and extend 

work in class 

e Sclect strategies for teaching and learning appropriate to the subject 

topic and pupils needs 

e Select and use ina considered way and in a number of different learning 

and teaching situations a wide v aricty of resources. including ICT 

e Demonstrate the ability to teach indiy iduals. groups and classes 

Ex aluate and justify the approaches taken to learning and teaching and 
their impact on pupils 


It would be evident that the detailing of the benchmark Icads to identification of a 
series of competencies. It is at this stage we must differentiate between skills and 
competencies Skills comprise micro components a set of skilIs with integration 
form a competency (UNESCO 1996) For example. questioning reinforcing 
explaining introducing summarizing cete are skills of teaching However. when 
they combine together they form the competency of lecturing. In other words 
lecturing 1s a competency whereas explaining ts a skill 


Dave offers adequate lead for developing benchmarks though not stated 
in benchmarking style, the three dimensions offer 20 benchmark items Each one 
can be restated. elaborated. and expected teacher behaviour can be deri ed out of 
cach one One important challenge in developing benchmark in teacher education 
is to identify the competencies and teacher behav tour 1n observable and measurable 
terms 


ISO 9001 


ISO 9001 1s a generic method of quality assurance 1t belongs to the ISO family of 
standards and guidelines first published in UK in 1979. known as BS 5750 till mid 
1990 s (Salis. 1996) There are several generations of ISO 9000 like ISO 9001. 9002 
9003-4. 100011-2-3. etc. indicating differential standards and applications Out of 
these ISO 9000 1s most comprehensive and updated in 2000 and referred as ISO 
9000 2000 


The 9000 series was largely dev eloped for quality assurance in organizations 
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particularly the industrial and business organizations However, this was 
successfully applied and adapted for quality assurance in products, services and 
smaller components of an organization It has been extensively tried out in 
education sector Latest ERIC database documents 39 entries on ISO 9000 in 
education Number of universities and even schools has got the ISO 9000 
certification By implication, it ensures certain minimum basic quality 1n education 
There are instances where an entire university has taken the ISO 9000 certification 
There are other instances where a department or a specific programme has taken 
the ISO 9000 certification” The ISO 9000 revolves around 20 clauses mentioned 
below 


Table 2. ISO 9000 Clauses and Purposes 


Clauses 


| Management Responsibility 
2 Quality System 
3 Contract Review 


Design Control 
Document and Data Control 


in 


Purchasing 

Control of Customer Supplied 

Product 

8 Product Identification and 
Trace-abihity 

9 Process Control 


OS 


10 Inspection and Testing 

11 Control of Inspection Measuring 
and Test Equipment 

]2 Inspection and Test Status 

13 Control of Non-conforming Products 

14 Corrective and Preventive Actions 

15 Handling, Storage, Packing, 
Preservation and Delivery 

16 Control of Quality Records 

17 Internal Quality Audits 

18 Training 


19 Servicing 


20 Statistical Techniques 


Purpose 


To apportion responsibility for quality 
To establish documented system fo ensure 
that product/service confirm to the 
specified requirements, consistently 

To identify and state quality 
requirements 

To control and verify the design 

To make available valid documents at all 
locations 

To ensure quality in. supplies 

To retain qualitv of such supplies 


To provide identification and trace- 
ability 

To ensure quality in manufacturing and 
servicing process 

To provide proof of quality against 
planned arrangement 

To ensure control and calibration of 
equipment 

To provide evidence of satisfactory 
inspection and testing 

To prevent inadvertent use of defective 
items 

To investigate and correct errors and 
prevent occurrence 

To prevent damages, mix-ups 


To provide evidence and information and 
quality 

To monitor quality system 

To provide evidence of adequate personne] 
qualification, traning and experience 


To ensure that contractual post delivery 
Services are rendered to customers 

To ensure the process capability 15 
maintained 
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The clauses given above will indicate the comprehensiveness of the coverage by 
ISO 9000 It is important and necessary to interpret each clause for application in 
education 1n general and teacher education 1n particular It 15 interesting to note 
that several clauses depend upon the benchmarking For example. Clause 2 on 
quality system specifies as 1ts objective establishment of documented system to 
ensure that product service confirmed to the specific requirements consistently 
The specific requirement can be developed only through benchmarking There are 
several other clauses that are also dependent upon benchmarking The other 
major issue mentioned above ıs interpreting the clauses for education Let us take 
Clause 1-management responsibility The objective of this clause 1s to apportion 
responsibility for quality 


There are several dimensions of teacher education, namely admission. 
curricular planning. instruction planning, student assessment, cocurricular 
activities, management of personnel. budgeting. accounting, auditing, resource 
mobilization, maintaining linkage with universities and other state and national 
agencies in teacher education and in related fields. student services, management 
of infrastructure—classrooms, laboratories. libraries, audio-visual aids. toilet 
facilities, play grounds, etc While 1n conventional management of teacher 
education. all these and many other activities actually happen, the management 
normally as a conscious effort revolves around finance and infrastructure Quality, 
however, ıs a holistic game There 1s a need for conscious effort in even 
department. and the cutting theme of management 1n every area 1s quality The 
implication of the Clause 1 of management responsibility 1s apportioning 
responsibility for each one of these and other identifiable activity areas to certain 
individuals and groups and with predefineddevels of quality 


In order to apply ISO 9000 for quality assurance 1n teacher education. each 
clause needs to be unbundled into components activities While detailing these 
components, they need to be adapted to educational setting particularly in teacher 
education There may be documents available on application of ISO 9000 in teacher 
education 1n international setting 


Total Quality Management in Education 


Although total quality management as a management philosophy and strategy 
was tried out 1n the post-war reconstruction of Japan, its application 1n education 
1s traceable 1n the middle of 1980s of the 20* century Ever since 1985, there have 
been significant research and development on application of Total Quality 
Management in Education The application though has largely focused in higher 
education, there are instances of its application in school education as well as 
professional education Further, in addition to application of total quality 
management on the entire institution, it has also been applied to certain segments 
like staff selection (Cole. 1995), classroom instruction (Hansen and Jackson, 1996), 
etc 


Although the TOM has been developed on the 14 cardinal principles 
forwarded each by Deming and Crosby and 10 by Juran, Deniung’s are the most 
commonly referred principles Each principle of Deming has important implication 
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Table 3. Deming’s Propositions and Implications for Education 


Deming's propositions 


Create constancy of purpose for 
improvement of the product and 
service, with the aim to become 
competitive and to stay 1n business, 
and to provide jobs 


Adopt new philosophy 


Cease dependence on mass 1n- 
spection to achieve quality 


End the awarding of business 
on the basis of price 


Improve constantly and forever the 


Implications for education 


Even 1f the institutions do not need to 
become competitive and stay 1n business 
since it is seller’s market, institutions 
ought to improve on a continuing basis 
because of explosion of knowledge and 
changing styles 1n learning Institutions 
need to develop long and medium term 
perspectives for development and move 
towards that 


Quality 1s a continuous journey. make ıt 
part of the institutional mission 
Educational implication is adoption of a 
new philosophy and consequent 
approach for holistic development of 
students e g . building education on four 
pillars of learning (UNESCO, 1996) 


Replace external inspection by 
continuous internal mechanism of quality 
assurance 


Opt for best available teachers and 
instructional resources for affordable 
price, not for the lowest price 


Constantly 1mprove instruction. student 


system of production and service, to assessment and management to improve 
improve quality and productivity, and. quality and reduce he cost by reducing 


thus to constantly decrease cost 
Institute training on the job 


Institute leadership 


Drive out fear so that every one may 
work effectively for the company 


Break down the barricrs betwecn 
departments 


Eliminate slogans exhortations, 


wastage 


Initiate school based on the job training 
for teachers and staff 


Decentralize responsibility and authority, 
and mentor leadership in staff 


Encourage tcachers to innovate, assure 
them security and nght to fail. celebrate 
successes as much as failures of 
1nnovative experiments 


Create matris structures in school with 
subject disciplines as departments and 
cross-departmental activities through 
1nter-disciplinarv task forces 

Replace sermons and slogans for quality 
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and targets, asking for new levels of with on the job training for quality 
productivity without providing the improvement ın whatever one does tn the 
workforce with the methods to do the school to do it little better than before 
Job better 


Eliminate work standards that Underplay numerical quotas of classes, 
prescribe numerical quotas student assessment Build quality 
consciousness 1n each of the activities 


Remove the barriers that rob people Encourage and recognize innovation and 
of their rights to pride of workmanship uniqueness on the job. remove 
roadblocks and facilitate experimentation 


Institute a vigorous program of Develop an institutional mechanism 

education and self-improvement whereby every staff charts out his/her 
own development path and method of 
achieving his/her goals 


Put every one in the company to Involve every staff in visioning. setting 
work to accomplish the out mission and goals. involve every one 
transformation jn institutional diagnosis. planning and 


execution of improvement plans 


The table above provides educational implication for Deming Principle on one to 
one basis However, the three major criteria of TOM are (1) continuous improvement 
of quality (11) through participation and (111) involvement of all with a focus on the 
needs of the clients The major contention of quality assurance through TQM ts 
development of the process where quality becomes a continuing non-ending 
journey and an institutional culture Several authors have deliberated on the 
strategic planning and implementation of TQM 1n education The model of strategic 
planning that I have proposed 1s given in Figure 2 

The Figure indicates the critical importance of vision, mission and goals 
Whereas the vision, mission and goals are informed by the concept of quality on 
the one hand and the TQM strategy on the other, 1t lays down 1n concrete terms 
the conceptual benchmarks for quality The achievement of the vision, mission 
and goals demands the learner need assessment and education of the clients on 
the one hand and institutional assessment and identification of strengths, 
weaknesses, opportunities and threats on the other These two sets inform the 
quality policy and intervention plan actively contributed and reinforced by the 
human resource development, team building and leadership in the organization It 
1s the quality policy and the plan of intervention supplemented by the assessment 
of the cost of quality that leads to the planning for implementation 

It would be evident from the description above that TOM demands 
inclusion of all aspects of educational activities and all kinds of people in an 
organization For implementation, a si\-step model has been recommended These 
constitute 

Preparing the ground-to create an environment in the teacher training 

institution that 1s receptive to the concern for quality that 1s achievable through 
informal and formal discussions, presentation on quality issues, methods of quality 
management and TOM in education 


9) Quality Assurance in Teacher Education 


Concept of QM Strategy 
Quality, 
[ss 


Institutional 


Leadership Cost of 
HRD 
Team 


Planning for Implementation 


Quality Policy and 





Evaluation and Feedback 





Figure 2. Strategic Planning for TOM 
Source Mukhopadhyay. 2001 


Defining the baseline—-since quality 1s a never-ending Journey. 1t 1s important to 
define baseline The baseline can be developed and defined through a series of 
data information, systematically collected. analyzed and documented 


Setting the targets-setting the targets of development. long-term. medium 
term and short-term The main characteristics of these targets are to be low enough 
to be achievable but high enough to be ambitious 


Planning for 1mplementation-several steps can be taken leading to a planning 
for implementation These are- 


> An essay on the institution, 

» Identification of areas of 1mprovement, 

» Institutional assessment, 

» SWOT analysis, 

» Defining vision, mission and goals, 

> Pnorntization, 

> Activity listing, 

» Resource assessment and allocation. and 
> Evaluation and monitoring 


Implementation — Implementation 1s actually translating the plan mentioned 
above 


Revising the baseline-planning for implementation and implementation 
would change the baseline at which an institution begins its journey It 1s hence 
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necessary to revise the baseline so that the next set of targets can be fixed and 
planning for implementation and subsequent actions can be taken 


TOM n all its facets insists on the involvement of all concerned Bv 
implication. 1( means developing a shared vision of the institution as much as it 
demands collective developmental plan of action 


TOM 1s an approach that demands benchmarking in certain areas There 
are areas where ISO 9000 clauses are also applicable A closer scrutiny of the three 
methodologies of quality assurance mentioned above would indicate certain 
interrelationships and supplementing attributes TOM develops institutional 
proccss of quality assurance through the participation of internal and external 
clients, 1t professes development of institutional policy, practice and standards of 
quality in teacher education 


Thus, ıt 1s an institution based quality assurance methodology Compared 
to TQM. benchmarking can be used for a course in university like B Ed that 1s 
offered by a large number of institutions Since the university 1s responsible for 
the curriculum design and evaluation and certification of students, all colleges 
have to maintain the same standard and level of quality. ISO 9000 1s an international 
and global standard For international comparability or even within the country. 
for cross-1nstitutional comparability. ISO 9000 can be an effective tool 


Tasks Ahead 


Although the quality assurance techniques are available and they have been 
extensively tried out 1n various levels of education in different countries, serious 
efforts in quality assurance in teacher education 1s still wanting The major tasks 
1n quality assurance in teacher education 1s to create the conceptual paradigm 
defining the present and the future of teacher education, benchmarking on the 
competencies-both knowledge and skills. commitment-the attitudinal and value 
related dimensions and indicators of performance Subsequent to the 
benchmarking 1s the definition of the outcomes of the prospective teachers 

Calculating backwards. it 1s possible to derive the obligations of initial teacher 
education from the angle of quality assurance by analyzing the qualities of 
successful and effective teachers in service 


The benchmarks are the indicators of quality Although the threshold ıs the 
minimuin acceptable level, super-1mposition of ISO 9000 will provide the level and 
degree of each indicator of quality TQM provides the methodology for development 
of the process of quality management that can ensure achievement of the 
benchmarks and certification of ISO 9000 
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Appendix 1 
1 Professional Knowledge and Understandmg 
Benchmarks 


11 Acquire a sound knowledge and understanding of the relevant area(s) of 
pre-school, primary or secondary school curriculum 


12 Acquire the knowledge and understanding to fulfill their responsibilities 1n 
respect of literacy and numeracy. personal social and health education. 
and ICT as appropriate to the sector and stage of education 


13 Acquire the knowledge and understanding to enable them to plan coherent 
and progressive teaching programmes, and justify what they teach 


14 Draw on relevant principles, perspectives and theories to inform professional 
values and practices 


15 Acquire a broad and critical understanding of the policy and practice 


16 Acquire a good working knowledge of the sector 1n which they teach and 
their professional responsibilities within ıt 


17 Acquire an understanding of the nature of the curriculum and its 
development 


1 8 Acquire an understanding of research and its contribution to education 
2. Professional Skills and Abilities 
2.1 Communication and Approaches to Teaching and Learning in the Classroom 


211 Communicate effectively, using a variety of media. to stimulate pupils 
and achieve the objectives of lessons 


212 Employ a range of teaching strategies and justify their approach 


213 Set expectations and a pace of work 
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214 Work effectively in co-operation with other assistants. in the 
classroom 


2.2 Organization and Management in the Classroom 


221 Organize classes and lessons to ensure that all pupils are safe and 
productively employed when working individually, 1n groups or as a 
class 


222 Manage pupil behaviour fairly, sensitively and consistently by the 
use of appropriate rewards and sanctions and know when it is 
necessary to seek advice 


2.3 Assessment in the Classroom 


231 Understand and apply the principles of assessment, recording and 
reporting 


232 Use the results of assessment to evaluate and improve teaching and 
to improve standards of attainment 


2.4 Professional Reflection and Communication 
241 Access and evaluate critically professionally relevant literature 


242 Construct and sustain reasoned and coherent arguments about 
educational matters and about professional practices 


3 Professional Values and Personal Commitment 
31 Value and demonstrate a commitment to social justice and inclusion 


32 Value themselves as growing professionals by taking responsibility 
for their professional learning and development 


33 . Value. respect and show commitment to the communities in which 
they work 
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Strengthening the Roots of Life-long 
Learning: The Quest for Quality 
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India has accorded a mission status to ‘Education for All' in the past decade 
However, making the right a reality still remains an elusive dream, since itis not 
enough to simply ensure that children attend school Equallv important, it the 
delivery of quality education to all children This ts crucial since a lach or 
inadequacy of quality basic education can seriously jeopardize the promotion of 
life long learning 


Ichnowledging the wide rhetoric-action gap, this article critically 
examines a variety of issues and ensuing challenges that need to be resolved on 
a priority basis in the nations quest for quality Against the existing educational 
background scenario, the writer advocates the PANCHEDUCARE approach asa 
holistic, community-based, viable strategy in moving towards quality basic 
education in the new millennium 


Genuine learning societies across the world acknowledge that life long learning 
holds the key to future development of not only the individual but society and 
nation By implication, education in such evolving. dynamic societies is not 
considered temporally or spatially segmented but viewed as an 1nherent dimension 
of life itself If lifelong learning 1s the ultimate goal and viewed as a continuum and 
reality and not as an end or ideal, then the early years emerge as the most crucial 
period in the life span of any individual In this educational continuum of life long, 
learning basic education holds the key to the future, as it 1s during this period that 
the individual acquires the "instruments! for both development and optimal growth 
in later life for a number of reasons Firstly, it 1s these years that provide the basic 
foundation for preparing the young child for later life Secondly. the earlv vears 
are responsible for arousing 1n the young child the desire to learn which 
consequently shapes the future of every individual Thirdly. this period ts the best 
time for the person to Icarn how to learn 


Acknowledging the importance of the early years in life, 1t becomes essential 
to provide quality inputs in terms of a variety and range of meaningful learning 
experience and opportunities to every human being irrespective of class. caste, 
creed or sex What holds the key to the future 1s not simply providing ‘ip service’ 
through some kind of basic education but more importantly 'qualitv basic 
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education! to all children In addition. it is the duty and responsibility of the state 
to promote equality of opportunities and experiences especially to children from 
disadvantaged social and/or cultural environments, who have limited possibilities 
for exposure within their home environments 


The Polity Framework 


The nation's commitment to the goal of providing education for all lies embedded 
in the Constitution itself. wherein Article 45 stipulates that free and compulsory 
education be provided for all children up to the age of 14 by 1960 Realizing this 
constitutional commitment by ensuring that all children recen c at Ieast primary 
cducation of a satisfactory quality has bccn a difficult tash within the stipulated 
ten year time period it has been reflected repeatedly in some manner and degrec in 
various national level policy documents and reports such as the National Policy 
on Education (MHRD, 1986a) Programme of Action (MHRD 1986b) Revised NPE 
and Programme of Action (MHRD, 1992a) Towards an Enlightened and Humane 
Society (CR 1990) Report ofthe Committee for Review of the National Policy on 
Education 1986 (NPERC 1990) and Report of the CABE Committee on Policy 
(MHRD 1992b) amongst others 


The National Policy on Education-1986 was a landmark since i0 set the stage 
for the central government to play an increasingly important role in the delivery of 
primary education advocating an integrated approach based on social justice 
equity and equality. It very explicitly recognized the need to expand and improve 
basic education through a multipronged approach vis-a-vis formal. non-formal 
and adult literacy. programmes The focus of efforts 1n this direction were 
categorically mentioned as 


The new thrust in elementary education will emphasize tow aspects 


(i) |— universal enrolment and universal retention of children up to 14 
vears of age and, 


(u) | a substantial improvement in the quality of education 


To translate policy directives into effective action across the country, a set of 
centrally sponsored schemes were dev eloped, such as Operation Blackboard (OBB) 

District Institutes of Education and Training (DIETs). Total Literacy Campaigns 
(TLCs) and Minimum Levels of Learning (MLLs) The Revised Policy Formulations 
1992, went a step further by highlighting the need for adopting an integrated 
decentralized management approach. focusing on developing district level 
capacities simultancously enhancing community involvement This policy initiatiyc 
along with the Delhi Declaration 1993, which reaffirmed the nation's total commitment 
and unanimity towards ‘Education for All'. by placing it at the centre of India's 
development agenda, resulted in the launching of ‘homegrown’ District Primary 
Education Programme (DPEP) This has been the most intensive effort of the central 
government in increasing access, enrolment. retention and quality in primary 
education in the 90's In order to assess the level of success in realizing the DPEP 
objectives after a lapse of three vears a Midterm Learning Assessment (MAS) 
covering all the 42 districts in Phase I states was conducted by NCERT in 1997 
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The study has shown that the avcrage performance of students in Class I in the 25 
districts in Language and 24 districts in Mathematics has crossed the 60 per cent 
level (MHRD Annual Report. 1998-99) 


This concerted movement at the national level was given a further boost 
with experts at International forums clearly articulating the critical role of basic 
education as was emphasized in the World Conference on Education For All, at 
Jomtein 1n 1990 The world community reaffirmed the right of all pcople to cducation 
and the urgency to achieve 'EFA' An expanded vision of education emerged 
focussing on key aspects. such as basic education, carly childhood care and 
education and learning throughout life Mecting the basic Icarning needs of all 
children through providing meaningful educational opportunities was the central 
guiding theme, unequivocally endorsed bv onc and all in that-- 


These needs comprise both essential learning tools (such as literacy, oral 
expression numeracy and problem solving) and the basic learning content 
(such as knowledge, skills, values and attitudes) required by human beings 
to be able to survive, to develop their full capacities, to live and work in 
dignity, fo participate fully in development, to improve the quality of their 
lives, to make informed decisions and to continue learning (World 
Declaration or Education for All, Art 1 Para 1) 


This stance was also aptly reflected in the Delors Report (1996) 1n that basic 
education 1s "ar indispensable passport to life that will enable people to choose 
what they do, to share in building the collective future and to continue to learn 

Basic education is essential if inequality, both between sexes and within and 
between countries, is to be successfully challenged" Once again the Report 
reiterated that it 1s this particular stage in life that provides both a solid basis for 
futurc learning and the essential skills for living a fulfilled and constructive life 
within socicty However, what we as cducationists need to ask ourselves 1s whether 
the education being imparted 1s indeed realizing the desired outcomes stated above 


Despite international and national policy rhetoric and universal 
acknowledgment that the early years are the most 1mpressionable and educationally 
crucial period in the life span of every individual and providing quality basic 
education 1s nonnegotiable yet there still exists a wide rhetoric-action gap 
Ironically. the situation in India further worsens since a large majority of 
educationists and practitioners appear to have a ‘tunnel vision’ of what basic 
education should encompass and impart, particularly 1f lifelong learning 1s to be 
developed and fostered in our society. In the post-Jomtcin phase, a worldwide 
consensus has grown conccrning why the objectives of EFA have been so hard to 
accomplish particularly with regard to improving educational quality 1n basic 
education At the same tune. one cannot ignore, and needs to appreciate. the 
significant gains made since Independence in the provision and expansion of 
primary education in quantitative terms 


During the post-Independence period the number of primary schools 
increascd from 0 13 lakhin 1950-51 to 1 90 lakhs in 1999-2000, with 95 per cent of 
India's rural child population being provided access to primarv schooling within a 
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walkable distance of | kilometer Enrolment figures at the primary stage increased 
almost sixfold from 191 million in 1950-51. to 1109 million in 1999-2000 with the 
problematic girls enrolment showing an appreciable increase from 5 4 million to 
48 2 million. Gross enrolment ratios (GER) of children in the 6-11 age group went up 
from 42 6 per cent to 92 14 per cent in the same period (MHRD. Annual Report 
1999-2000) 


Despite the impressn e achiev ements made in the primary education sector 
there still exist major problems related to dropout and low participation rates 
particularly of girls and other disadvantaged groups More importantly, a major 
lacuna being the poor quality of cducation as 1s reflected 1n the low levels of 
learning achievement across a number of states/districts within the country The 
urgency to address these concerns has been further expedited after the Dakar 
Conference 2000 reaffirming the Jomtein Declaration The Framework ver explicitly 
highlights “anproving all aspects of the quality of education and ensuring 
excellence of all so that recognised and measurable learning outcomes are 
achieved by all " It 1s encouraging to note that for the first time a national lev cl 
GOI programme on elementary education. namely the Sarva Shiksha 1hhivan (SSA) 
has been launched in a mission mode in partnership with states. auming at providing 
"education of a satisfactory quality with emphasis on education for life" The SSA 
recognises the need and urgency to improve the del en and performance of the 
education system through a decentralized community-based approach It focuses 
on planning for the learning necds of every child through an intensive micro- 
planning exercise with full community ownership This however is no easy task 
Simply repeatedly chanting and advocating the 'qua/itv mantra’ will not serve 
any purposc. the educational community needs to translate the same into effective 
practice at the level where it matters the most in the classrooms 


In the country's relentless pursuit of quality basic education. it becomes 
1mperatrve to consolidate and sustain the hard won gains 1n the past and increase 
the pace of progress 1n the delivery of quality basic education This calls for 
developing an understanding of the issues. problems and subsequent multiplicity 
of challenges facing the education system in the new millennium 


The Quest tor Quality: Issues and Challenges 


In view of the changing policy perspective in the past decade and existing ficld 
level realities across the Indian subcontinent. a variety of issues arise that need to 
be addressed 1f the major objective of promoting quality basic education for life 
long learning 1s to be promoted and realized 


What Constitutes Quality Basic Education 


The single most important concern facing cducationists today across the country 
is the crucial question of what constitutes quality basic education. Two specific 
issues that need to be urgently addressed within this contest are (1) how basic 1s 
basic education to be and (11) what the term ‘quality’ implies with particular reference 
to basic education. Resolving these two issues is of paramount importance since 
there appears to be a lack of consensus or common understanding of what they 
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There is no doubt about the government's concern in imparting and attaining 
quality basic education as 11 ts clearly apparent through a varicty of programmes 
However. recent major governmental attempts [District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP) Lok Jumbish and Andhra Pradesh Primary Education Project 
(APPEP)] at improving the quality of education at the primary lev el have largely 
depended on national educational policy reforms that build on research findings 
linking educational inputs to student achievement The basic assumption 
underlying all such efforts being that policy directions and related educational 
inputs will change what ultimately takes place within classrooms This stance is 
further supported by the fact that most assessments of Indian primary education 
have relied largely if not totally, on quantitati c aspects and analysis of the sy stems 
performance Is the biased focus towards input-output enough or docs one need 
to go beyond and consciously reflect upon the qualitative dimensions of what 
goes on (processes) within classroom settings? 


The challenge ts stupendous since il entails bridging the so-called 
quantitati c-qualitative divide that exists in the education system In order to 
bridge the gap 1t becomes necessary for all those involved to arrive at a common 
understanding of what quality basic education encompasses Subsequently. it is 
important to plan and implement a variety of effective strategies to realize the 
same Finally the greatest challenge facing the nation in reaching the goal of 
quality basic education for all hes in changing pcoples' perceptions As a whole. 
the state. education system and socictv need to internalise a broader functional 
view of education People need to recognise and accept education as a dynamic. 
cumulative life long proccss that 1s continuously evolving 


Decentrahzation and People Partnership 


In the nincties, the changing educational scenario vis-à-vis recent policy 
resolutions clearly highlight and emphasize the strong policy bias towards 
decentralization and people partnership as a means of responding to local specific 
contexts and varying needs across the states (Union Territories) in the country 
The conscious move towards decentralization of planning and management of 
education 1s expected to be more responsive to the challenges within education 
An adequate professional and technical support base at the grassroots level and 
institutional capacity building arc the essential support systems which will need 
to be developed Initiating any process of decentralization through new workable 
systems of participatory planning management, implementation and monitoring 
of education and child care 1s no simple task Moving towards decentralization 
thus throws up a number of fundamental issucs 


Firstly. institutions at all levels will sec their roles and functions change 
with the enactment of the 73rd and 74th constitutional amendments setting the 
stage for greater decentralization and significantly enhanced roles for local bodics 
Panchavati Ra reforms necessarily call for establishing and forging partnerships 
with Panchavau Raj Institutions (PRIs) wherever they arc in existence This is a 
completely new and unexplored arca of operation particularly for primary education 
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There are no tested or tried out solutions to offer More importantly, maintaining a 
judicious balance between the traditional centralized, government-directed practice 
and active involvement of local self-governments for basic education would be a 
major challenge for one and all 


Secondly, as responsibility for education becomes decentralized, district 
subdistrict and school-village level personnel will have to take on more new 
responsibilities to carry out a greater variety of tasks To facilitate their active and 
effective participation considerable guidance and training particularly on quality- 
related academic aspects will need to be initiated on a priority basis The role. 
functions and responsibilities of primary school teachers and their recently extended 
counterparts at the cluster, block and district levels within a decentralized system 
of operation requires careful reflection, training and follow up This necessitates 
institutional capacity building at all levels on a continuous basis 


Thirdly, developing and maintaining effective lines of communication and 
networking across all levels of functioning and between various departments. 
particularly at the district and subdistrict levels. 1s equally crucial if the overall 
development of the child isto be ensured Strengthening these linkages and moving 
beyond them to include PRIs as functional partners 1s one of the most challenging 
tasks facing the nation 


v 


Upward Extension of a Quality Child-centred Learning Continuum from Pre- 
School to Primary 


The quest for quality basic education necessarily calls for looking back at what 1s 
happening at the pre-primary stage. which unfortunately 1s taken for granted or 
ignored by most In the last decade, Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) 
was given more prominence and accorded higher priority 1n the NPE 1986 and its 
Programme of Action It was viewed as not only essential for the overall 
development of children but as a basic and necessary adjunct to universalization 
of elementary education (UEE) efforts ECCE was thus conceived as a support 
feeder service for achieving universal enrolment and retention 1n primary schools 

A number of research studies further serves to highlight the positive impact of 
preschool inputs vis-a-vis school readiness not only in terms of enrolment and 
retention but also learning achievement as well (Sood. 1987. Mistry Kaul and 
Dhar, 1986, and NCERT 1993) In addition, a series of studies undertaken by NIPCCD 
in 1988 clearly indicates that mere exposure to preschool education is not enough 
to result 1n the positive development of various aspects of learning 1n the young 
preschooler unless it 1s of a good quality 


Quality basic education will still remain elusive, unless there 15 an upward 
extension of a child-centred learning continuum from preschool to primary through 
the use of relevant methodologies, meaningful learning experiences and 
opportunities This emerges as one of the central concerns in the present contest. 
since field experiences across states reveal that not only in the ICDS angarnm adi 
centres but also with the mushrooming of private nurseries, child-care centres and 
KGs, 'mis-education through the undesirable practice of the 3Rs is a growing 
menace’ Ina study conducted by NCERT during 1997-98, it was found that only 
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24 96 per cent of the anganwadis adopted a developmentally appropriate 
programme In all the other centres a tendency to teach the 3Rs was clearly visible/ 
practiced The rise of this undesirable phenomenon is largely due to the interplay 
of various factors-parental demand and pressure, lack of appropriate training of 
workers and lack of onsite guidance and monitoring amongst others 


The need, therefore, 1s to counteract community and, 1n particular, parental 
pressures demanding formalisation and practice of a rigid, heavy curricula and 
acceptance of a downward extension of the existing primary curriculum at two 
levels At the policy planning level, measures to counteract this growing trend can 
be resolved through quality control mechanisms. licensing of preschool centres. 
accreditation of care-education personnel through proper training and developing 
useful onsite monitoring and support systems At the classroom level the challenge 
is to plan the curriculum for both primary and pre-primary in an integrated and 
continuous manner This requires a complete understanding of the importance of 
readiness experience vis-à-vis required skills and concepts before proceeding to 
teach the 3Rs Equally important 1s understanding the 1ndiv idual child's interests. 
abilities and capacities at different stages of development 


Curriculum and School Readiness at the Primary Stage 


At the primary stage, quality improvement and control calls for careful reflection 
and rethinking on the nature, content and process of the curriculum to be followed 
and transacted Going to school and coming out unprepared for life 1s a terrible 
waste Yet for many children this 1s exactly what happens Educators need to focus 
on narrowing the gap between ‘what is taught’ and ‘what is learned’, thereby 
releasing children caught in that abyss Learning for life. in the 21st century requires 
that all children are not only equipped with a basic education in literacy and 
numeracy but something more that will enable them to adapt and change according 
to their life circumstances A lack or inadequacy of appropriate need-based basic 
education can seriously jeopardize the possibility of life long learning There are 
three significant issues that need to be addressed 1f indeed this stage 1s viewed as 
the foundation of the life long learning process Firstly. what 1s the readiness level 
of children entering the primary stage of education? Secondly, what 1s being 
imparted or taught to the children 1n terms of knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
values? Thirdly, how 1s the curriculum being transacted within classrooms? All 
three aspects are equally important, complementing one another 1f quality basic 
education 1s to be successfully imparted 


What should take place at the primary stage needs to be based on certain 
basic assumptions that at the foundation stage. eduction must be linked to the 
developmental level, abilities and interests of the child and that every child must 
be able to fully participate 1n the educational process In addition. every child has 
the right to not only quality education but also that it 1s relevant to his or her 
individual development and life at home and in the community The Convention on 
the Rights of the Child provides a clear direction towards the adoption of a morc 
child-centred model of teathing-learning 1n which a// children participate acti ely 
and freely, thinking and solving problems for themselves individually and 1n groups 
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The challenge for schools (formal or non-formal) 1s to work within the National 
Curricular Framework and yet be flexible enough to adapt to the needs of the most 
deprived and disadvantaged children, while delivering education of a good quality 
to retain all students once they are enrolled 


Paradigm Shift from Government Obligation to Parent-Family Ownership 


In the Indian context, particularly in rural areas ıt 1s a will acknowledged and 
accepted fact that the joint family support systems are strong and also steeped ın 
traditions, customs and class/caste biases A significant issue that needs to be 
addressed ın this context 1s how parents or rather families can take on the major 
onus of responsibility within the natural home environment of the child, thereby 
providing a complementary reinforcing stimulus for learning alongside the efforts 
of the preschool centre and/or school 


This heralds the much desired paradigm shift delineated 1n policy documents 
from absolute governmental obligation and top down service delivery mechanisms 
to parent-family ownership and active participation at the grassroots level A major 
shift such as this assumes that decentralization and peoples’ participation are the 
basic planks on which child care and education 1s to be built upon 


If home-based intervention 1s considered to be a feasible approach. 
particularly 1n the case of children with special educational needs or those who are 
physically and mentally challenged. then questions related to the type, range 
scope of such programmes and preparedness of parents across different contexts 
emerges as a major area of concern Parents-families as major players would ın turn 
also relieve the over burdened anganwadi workers and primary school teachers 
enabling them to focus better on teaching-learning and thus they will be in a better 
positton to deliver quality education and care to young children 1n schools 


The author would clearly like to assert that acknowledging the critical role 
of the community and in particular parents does not ın any manner absolve the 
government of its constitutional obligation of providing quality education to all 
children The state should retain the responsibility of providing leadership, setting 
national objectives, developing policy and maintaining educational standards, 
while the community at large along with NGOs should ensure that the educational 
services delivered are of a good quality and relevant to their needs and 
expectations What 1s required 1s a workable, realistic redefinition of the relationship 
between the people. teachers and other stakeholders The challenge posed ıs 
visualized as an exercise 1n restructuring and rationalizing of roles, functions, 
powers, responsibilities and tasks of all stakeholders directly or indirectly involved 
in preparing the child for his/her future hfe If the family 1s viewed as a prime 
learning environment. then the states obligation in generating awareness and 
providing suitable orientation, training and home-based support is an added 
dimension to this challenge 


Parental Choice 


Home-based interventions particularly at the pre-primary stage or non-formal 
education as an alternative or complementary viable strategy raiscs an cqually 
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important 1ssue that of parental choice and option tn determining a hat’ kind of 
services are to be provided and by ‘whom’ to their young child Parental choice 
coupled with the need for quality preschool and basic education is a delicate 
issue This requires careful reflection and handling those by all concerned so that 
a judicious balance 1s maintained between the two 


Can this dilemma be resolved through the government by making it 
mandatory on the part of the ‘service provider’ to provide an integrated package of 
quality services However, the freedom and option to use that service could remain 
with parents-families If families do not avail themselves of such services then it 15 
the states moral obligation to intervene and strengthen home-based interventions 
since it 1s seen that many a time families are not fully prepared or equipped to 
suitably meet the developmental needs of their children This becomes more 
problematic for disadvantaged sections of society and groups living 1n backward/ 
remote areas of the country As field experiences reveal. this area of intervention 
has not been consciously focussed upon to the extent required by educationists 


Comparability between Formal and Alternative modes of Education 


In India, a key strategy for moving towards the goal of ‘Education for All’ has 
been to provide alternative systems of education to those children belonging to 
deprived and disadvantaged sections of society particularly to girls and working 
children, through the government. Non-Formal Education (NFE) scheme and other 
alternative 1nnovative schemes largely run by nongovernmental organizations 


The NFE scheme has been operational since 1979-80, catering to children in 
the 6-14 year age group who have remained outside the formal school system, due 
to various socioeconomic constraints At present there are 2 97 lakh NFE centres 
out of which 58,788 centres are run by 816 voluntary agencies totally covering a 
sizeable number of 74 20 lakh children Recently the NFE scheme has been revised 
in an effort to make ıt more flexible and vibrant by converting it to the Education 
Guarantee Scheme (EGS) and Alternative Innovative Education (AIE) bv the 
government As ıs apparent. this programme Js crucial 1n reaching out to the more 
difficult groups wherein entry and completion of primary schooling has been a 
major hurdle In view of this, the need to maintain quality becomes all the more 
important At the same time, 1t 1s important to maintain its flexible, need-oriented. 
learner and context specific requirements This itself 1s the central challenge facing 
educationists 


The Way Forward--PANCHEDUCARE Approach 


What clearly emerges from the preceding section are the missing crucial operational 
linkages between the ‘three learning environments! of the young child. namely 
home, anganwadi/preschool centre and primary school particularly in rural and 
tribal areas This calls for a paradigm sluft of emphasis from centre-based, directed 
and controlled interventions to more local specific. family and community-bascd/ 
managed interventions. However.,the author does not advocate the need for a 
parallel set of new programmes but rather for ways of strengthening. modifying 
and promoting existing structures linkages and their acceptance as a part and 
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parcel of the education system By implication. authorities need to create conditions 
and develop strategies enabling the three environments to truly merge into an 
integrated whole for promoting maximum learning gains through delivery of quality 
education for the young child 


What needs to be appreciated by planners, administrators and practitioners 
is that each setting or learning environment 1s unique and equally important in its 
own distinctive way with each one having the inherent potential to provide an 
enriching and stimulating environment for the total. all-round development of the 
young child A synergistic well planned and coordinated effort 1n this direction 1s 
the need of the hour, since moving from one leaning environment to another 1s no 
simple task for the young child particularly in disadvantaged communities This 
transition 1s all the more difficult in rural/tribal areas where children come from 
varying backgrounds and have to reconcile themselves to cultural and behavioural 
expectations widely different from their home situation 


Thus, the main challenge that lies ahead 1s to provide continuous enriched 
learning environments by all the stakeholders working 1n conjunction, thereby 
drawing the best from all three settings to meet the needs of all young children in 
an integrated and cohesive manner Stakeholders need to make a joint effort 1n 
understanding how all the three environments can complement one another, 
mutually benefiting from each other's strengths 1n not only preparing the young 
child for primary school but also ensuring that the primary cycle 1s successfully 
completed by one and all 


This calls for adopting a board-based PANCHEDUCARE approach wherein 
triangulation of new partnerships and strong linkages involving three major partners 
or 'euardians of quality', namely Panchayati Raj representatives, Preschool 
workers/Primary school teachers and Parents-families 1s perpetuated 


It 1s visualised that the proposed community-based PANCHEDUCARE 
approach will thus represent the intertwining of the three major stakeholders, namely 
panchyati raj institutions, education personnel and/or care takers and parents- 
families based on two major premises that are inherent to 1ts successful 
implementation 


° Delivery of an integrated package of quality services that 1s 
community based matching the specific needs and requirements of 
each child at the preschool and primary stages within their own local 
community contexts 


e A well equipped institutional base ın the form of a coordinating 
resource unit The unit would function as an '1nterlocutor' to inform, 
activate, guide and support the delivery of a holistic package of 
quality services to the child 


On reflection, there 1s no doubt that all three are the core partners responsible for 
enhancing the quality of education and enriching the immediate learning 
environment of children, as they are 1n direct contact with the child However, in 
order to further strengthen the hands of these key agents 1t is equally important 
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that they in turn should necessarily knit into equally strong partnership bonds 
with the so-called 'facilitators' or 'experts' already located or to be located at the 
cluster and block levels whose responsibility is to provide the necessary support 
to improve, maintain, sustain and ultimately enrich the learning environment 


This broad-based operational framework has been envisaged keeping in 
view the country’s move towards a decentralized administrative and political 
structure. a burgeoning population, fiscal constraints and internal broad sweep of 
diversities, contrasts and disparities that typify the Indian educational scenario 
However. at all times. efforts need to be adequately supported by the government 
machinery not only through effective administration and coordination but also 
through suitable policy resolutions and strong political will 
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and teaching practices with an indepth analysis of classroom learning 
from the perspective of the learner 


* It will utilise a new methodology in the analysis of the data in order 
to get a deeper understanding of classroom teaching from the 
learners’ perspectives 


* It will examine the Shanghai-Hong Kong differences in teaching in 
light of what the students actually learn from the lessons 
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Teaching Approaches of College Teachers 


S. AROCKIA DOSS 
P. N. MUTHIAH 


The study was intended to--(1) find out the types of teaching approaches prevalent 
among (he college teachers and (2) studv the influence of personal and 
institutional background in teaching approaches of the college teachers 1 
stratified sample of 275 college teachers was selected from 25 arts and science 
colleges affiliated to Madurai Kamaraj University in Tamil Nadu. Approaches to 
leaching inventory was used to identify the approaches The statistical techniques 
employed for the anah sis were ,.1NOT 4 and t tests. The major findings of the study 
are lchievement and meaningful approaches were the major approaches 
prevalent among the college teachers The age, type of subjects which thev were 
teaching and the background of the colleges in which they were working, had a 
ugnificant influence in their teaching approaches 


Introduction 


There 1s a gencral opinion that the standard of Higher Education has deteriorated 
during the last two or three decades (Shukla, 1988. Altbach. 1993, and Nigavekar, 
1996) Saxena (1994) paints a still gloomier picture of Indian Higher Education A 
vast network of mediocre and substandard institutions have sprung up due to 
unplanned and uncontrolled proliferation of ill-equipped ill-provided and 
inadequately staffed colleges without concern for quality Hence the focus on 
Higher education has now shifted towards quality (Nigavekar 1996) The quality 
of higher education depends on the components of teaching and learning process, 
viz teacher, learner, content and evaluation Recent researchers have introduced 
dimensions, such as approaches, styles, strategies and efficiency in the teaching- 
learning process particularly 1n the primary and secondary levels of education 
(Kumar 1998, Jangaiah 1998, Pillarand Kumar 1994, 1996) There isa great need for 
such studies in higher education to relate the approaches and styles with the 
impro ement of quality at tertiary level 


Researchers like Anderson (1975) Marton and Salgo (1976). Entwistle el 
al, (1989), Entwistle and Ramsden (1983), Entwistle (1989) and Ramsden etal 
(1989) have studied approaches to learning and have identified their related quality 
performance among school children Three types of approaches have emerged 
from their studies They are deep or meaningful Icarning approach, surface lcarninig 
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approach and achievement learning approach According to them Icarners who are 
in scarch of personal understanding of the learning material adopt a deep approach 
and those who resort to memorization and have an intention only to satisfy course 
requirement choose the surface approach The third approach is the achievement 
learning approach by which the learner strikes to achieve something These lcarning 
approaches are relevant to teaching and could be considered as approaches to 
teaching as well 


Approaches to teaching refer to the bent of mind of teachers what one has 
basically intended to do while teaching One mas have inclination to achieve 
somcthing through teaching Some ma teach for the sake of doing the job 
mechanically reproducing the information and some mas teach with deeper 
involvement meaningfully transforming and internalizing ideas The above 
mentioned inclination of teaching are considered as achievement reproducing 
and deep or meaningful approaches of teaching Hence the investigator felt 
worthwhile to explore the pattern of approaches found among the college teachers 
to find the differences in their teaching approaches with respect to their personal 
factors and institutional background in which they are teaching 


Objectives and Hy potheses 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the type of approaches of teaching 
prevalent among the college teachers and the influences of age sex subject of 
teaching. academic qualifications and institutional background of the college 
teachers on their approaches to teaching Based on the objectives the following 
hypotheses were formulated and tested 


] The influence of personal factors of the college teachers’ age. sex 
subject of teaching and academic qualifications with approaches to 
tcaching 1s significant 


2 The influence of institutional background of the college. such as 
ownership nature, status. location and courses offered in the college 
with their approaches to teaching ts significant 


Method 
Sample 


The study was carricd out on a stratified sample of 275 college tcachers selected 
from 25 Arts and Science College affiliated to Madurai Kamara University in Tamil 
Nadu While selecting the samples due consideration was given to factors such 
as age. sex subject of teaching. background of the colleges with respect to 
ownership (Private/Government) nature (Unisev/Coeducational) Status 
(Autonomous/Non-Autonomous). location (Rural/Urban) and courses offered 
(aboy c PG/up to PG) in the college for stratification 


Tools 
Questionnaire on pproaches to Teaching 


The data were collected by administering a questionnaire on Approaches to 
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Teaching The questionnaire was an adopted version of the one developed b 
Ramsden (1992) for studying the approaches to learning The three dimensions 
considered for teaching approaches were achievement teaching reproducing 
{caching and meaningful teaching Their operational definitions are given below 


(1) Ichievement teaching approach This refers to the inclination of the 
mind of the teachers to achieve something in life through teaching Some of the 
teachers may aspire to produce university rank or to get recognition as outstanding 
tcachers in the college or 1n the university 


(11) Reproducing teaching approach This refers to the inclination of the 
mind of the teachers to provide just the minimum required by the students and 
their tendency to work for the sake of the teaching job 


(iii) VMeaningful teaching approach Thuis refers to the inclination of the mind 
of the teachers to go deeper in the subject and also to be interested to know that 
eyer body in the class has learned 


The scale has 18 statements The subject has to respond to the statements on five 
point scale strongly agree. agree undecided disagree and strongly disagree The 
scores assigned to these points were 4. 3 2. I and O respectively The dimensions 
with highest score will indicate the preferred approach of the teacher The Cronbach 
Alpha reliability and validity coefficients obtained were 0 77 and 0 88 respect el 
the intercorrclations among the dimensions are shown in Table | 


Table 1. Inter Correlations among Dimensions of Approaches to Teaching 
Questionnaire 


Approaches (o (caching Ach Tch Repro Tch Mean Tch 
Achievement teaching 100 0 43* 0 59* 
Reproducing teaching ] 00 0 35* 
Meaningful teaching 1 00 


*Significant at P< 001 level 
Personal Information Schedule 


The personal information schedule has nine variables, namely age. sex. subject of 
teaching, academic qualifications and college background The college background 
information covers ownership nature. status. location and courses offered 


Ownership ofthe college means whether it 1s a private or government college 
Nature of the college refers to whether it ts unisex (Men's College/Women's College) 
or cocducational Status of the college refers to whether it is an autonomous or 
non-autonomous college Location refers to whether 1t 18 situated in rural or urban 
area The courses offered in the college are classified into two as colleges offering 
up to postgraduate courses and colleges offering above postgraduate level such 
4$ M Phil courses and Ph. D programmes i 
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Statistical Analysis 


Depending on the score obtaincd, the subjects were grouped as having 
achievement-teaching approach reproducing-tcaching approach and meaningful- 
teaching approach Their mean and standard deviations were obtaincd ANOVA 
and / tests were used wherever necessary 


Results and Discussion 


The types of approaches found among the college teachers 1s shown in Table 2 

The most preferred approach of the college teachers was found to be the 
aclucvement approach (44%) and it 1s followed by the meaningful approach (41%) 
and the least preferred was reproducing approach (15%) It 1s interesting to note 
that most of the college teachers wanted to achieve through teaching and also 
were inclined towards meaningful teaching 


Table 2. Approaches to Teaching among College Teachers 


Approaches to teaching No of Percentage 
samples 

Achievement teaching 120 H 

Reproducing teaching 40 15 

Meaningful teaching 113 4! 


Teachers with different approaches werc grouped according to three age groups 
viz below 35. 36 to 45 and above 46 the results are shown in Table 3 below 


Table 3. Analysis of Variance between Age of College Teachers and their 
Approaches to Teaching 


Age groups 


I 1i 111 Total F Signi 
Approaches Below 35 36-45 Above 46 Values -cance 
to Teaching N=60 N=102 N=113 N=275 

M SD M SD M SD M SD 
Achievement 1835 2 34 1874 226 1955 265 1899 248 0004 ** 
Teaching II vs I 
Reproducing 1453 2 40 1496 296 1577 327 1519 302 0028 * 
Teaching III vs 1 
Meaningful 1758 2 88 1842 249 1886 343 1842 302 0029 * 
Teaching Ill vs ] 
i Significant at P < 05 level 


v Significant at P< 01 level 


ANOVA results indicate that all the approaches were found to be significantly 
higher at the age group of above 46 than those in the other two age groups This 
suggests the effects of age in consolidating their approaches in teaching No 
significant differences were found in the teaching approach when the college 
tcachers were grouped according to their sex (Table 4) 
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Table 4. Sex of College Teachers and their Approaches to Teaching 








Men Women Values Significance 
\pproaches N -172 N -103 
to Teaching M SD M SD 
Achievement 18 92 2 50 19 50 2 47 0 745 NS 
Teaching 
Reproducing 15 28 3 13 15 03 2 78 0 494 NS 
l'eaching 
Meanimetul 18 35 4.93 18 53 3 18 0 630 NS 


leaching 


The teachers with different approaches were grouped according to their subject of 
teaching under Arts and Scicnce (Table 5) 


Table 5. Subject of Teaching of College Teachers and their Approaches to Teaching 





Science Arts | Values Significance 
Approaches N-7132 N=123 
to teaching M SD M SD 
Achievement 18 97 2 50 1901 247 0892 NS 
teaching 
Reproducing 1567 307 14 58 2 85 0 003 **P«0] 
teaching 
Meaningful 18-H 297 18 39 3 09 0 891 NS 
teaching 





The responding approach was found to be significantly higher among the science 
teachers than the arts teachers but no significant differences were found in 
achievement and meaningful teaching approaches among the Arts and Science 
teachers The higher level reproducing approach among the science teachers 
requires further studv There was no significant difference in their approaches of 
teaching with respect their academic qualifications (Table 6) 


Table 6. Analysis of Variance among Academic Qualifications of College Teachers 
and their Approaches to Teaching 





Academic qualification 


Approaches PG M Phil Ph D Total F Signifi 
to teaching N=65 N=167 N= 43 N=275 Vaules 
-cance 

M SD M SD M SD M SD 





\chievement 1929 266 1888 239 1893 257 1929 266 052 NS 


leaching 


Reproducing 1486 256 1549 312 1488 313 1518 302 009 NS 
leaching 


Meaninglul 1823 375 1851 278 1835 276 I8 41 302 081 NS 


teaching 
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Hence the first hypothesis was found tenable since the personal factors. such as 
age and their subject of teaching ware found to influence the approaches of teaching 
of college teachers 


Teachers with different approaches were grouped according to their 
institutional background. such as the ownership of college The results are 
presented 1n Table 7 


Table 7. Institutional Background of College Teachers and their Approaches to 
Teaching 


Approaches to teaching 


Institutions N Achievement Reproducing Meaningful 
M SD t test M SD f test M SD t test 





Ownership of the 


college 

a) PVT 215 1886 240 1496 301 * 1833 307 

b) Govt 60 1945 275 0130 1598 287 0018 1873284 034 
Nature of the 

College 

a) Unisex 162 1907 250 1500 3 09 18 58 3 05 

b) Co-edn 113 1886 246 0479 1545 289 021 1817297 026 
Status of the 

College 

a) Autonomous 86 18 56 2 48 1409 317 *** 18 00 3 29 


b) Non-autonomous 189 1918 247 0055 1568 281 0000 1861288 034 
Location of the 


College 
a) Rural 171 1892 236 1542 2 78 18 44 2 66 
b) Urban 104 1909 269 0578 1479 335 0113 1833307 089 


Courses offered in 
the College 


a) Above PG 107 1924 254 * 1426 318 *** 1848285 
b) Up to PG 168 1858 235 0028 15 77 276 0000 1831328 064 
= Significant at P< 05 level 


***  Sionificant atP < 001 level 


Reproducing approach was found to be significantly higher among Government 
College teachers than among the private college teachers In the same way, the 
reproducing approach was found to be significantly higher in non-autonomous 
college teachers than among autonomous college teachers There were no 
significant differences in the approaches to teaching between teachers of unisex 
and coeducational colleges and between rural and urban colleges The achievement 
approach was significantly higher among the teachers of colleges offering above 
PG courses such as M Phil and research activities whereas the reproducing 
approach was found to be significantly higher among teachers of colleges offering 
up to the PG level When the college teachers were involved in teaching above the 
PG level. their approaches were inclined more towards achievement teaching It ts 
to be noted that the teachers ın government and non-autonomous college showed 
more tendency towards reproducing teaching The second hypothesis was also 
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found tenable since the institutional background. such as the ownership of the 
college. status and courses offered 1n the colleges were found to influence the 
approach of teaching of the college teachers 


Conclusion 


The approaches to teaching of the college teachers were mostly inclined towards 
achievement and meaningful teaching Age and their subject of teaching had 
significant influences on their teaching approach whereas sex and academic 
qualification had no significant influence The reproducing approach was found 
to be higher among government and non-autonomous college teachers 
Achicvement approach was found to be higher among the teachers involved in 
teaching courses above the PG level such as M Phil and research activities 
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Facilitating Reading for Pleasure 


RANGANAYAKISRINIVASAN 


Free Voluntary Reading for Pleasure improves students’ language competence 
at all levels In a number of studies, it has been proved that students who read for 
pleasure and who read a lot, do better on a wide variety of tests This paper 
addresses the basic question whether teachers can help students experience the 
pleasure of reading in such a way that students continue to read on their own It 
is necessary to find ways of making students undertake reading for pleasure as a 
classroom activity without turning it into another examination-oriented drudgery 
4 number of classroom experiences of the author 1s described in this paper and 
an attempt is made to work out some practical suggestions 


A number of studies has indicated that students who reads for pleasure and who 
read a lot do better on a wide variety of tests (Elley and Mangubhai. 1983. Elley, 
1991, and Mason and Krashen. 1997) Kids Il ho Read Succeed was the theme of 
the American Library Association's 1991 conference This 1s the message Krashen 
advocates 1n his books and articles In his book The Power of Reading Karshen 
(1993) reports on 41 studies assessing the value of silent reading 1n school In 38 
out of the 41 comparisons, readers 1n sustained silent reading did as well or better 
on tests of reading than children who spent an equivalent amount of time in 
traditional instruction According to Krashen. reading ıs the most powerful tool 
available for increasing a child's vocabulary and ability to read, write, spell and 
comprehend Krashen advocates a program of free voluntary reading (FVR) 1n the 
schools FVR means time it set aside to allow young people to read what they want 
to read. whether it be literature, teen romances. comics. or the sports page In 
support of his argument, Krashen presents the cumulation of a century of research 
from different countries 


Some other studies have also reported thc value of reading for pleasure 
There are case histories by teachers like Segal (1997) which have proved that 
rcading helps even when all other methods fail. Narration of storics as a means to 
introduce the students to the pleasures of reading has proved useful even at the 
post graduate level (Jadeja, 2000) 


The basic question that needs to be addressed in this context 1s whether 
teachers can help students experience the pleasure of reading so that students 
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continue to read on their own without direct instruction or compulsion from the 
teachers Anything that 1s done as a classroom activity in a large number of schools 
and colleges, especially 1n India, turns out to be task or exercise that has to be 
completed whether one likes 1t or not Many students say that even the books that 
give them pleasure when they pick them up and read them on their own, lose their 
charm when they are prescribed as textbooks Hence the question of what the 
teachers can do to facilitate reading for pleasure has to be examined critically 


Anything that 1s done for pleasure arises out of an internal urge that 
motivates us to seek the source of pleasure and establish contact with 1t Whether 
it 15 listening to music, reading books, writing poems or other activities like smoking 
or drinking, the pleasure seekers pick up certain processes and strengthen their 
attachment with the pleasure-giving sources through constant association How 
long the association lasts depends on the power of the internal urge External 
compulsions alone, cannot lead to long lasting associations Some habits which 
are picked up because others consider them good for us do not last long unless we 
derive proof 1n the form of the types of pleasure we seek 


The beginning of an association with a pleasure-giving source happens 
when the resources are available and when we have the chance to see somebody 
enjoying that pleasure If this exposure tempts us enough to pick up an association 
and 1f we enjoy the initial experiences we may continue to associate ourselves with 
that pleasure-giving source and over a period of time develop such an attachment 
that 1s difficult to break All this has to happen naturally without any external 
compulsion Hence the problem of how to facilitate such an activity which 1s the 
basis for all learning has to be tackled with proper care 


A few suggestions are offered here which are based on personal experiences 
More such experiences need to be evaluated and effective ways of initiating and 
facilitating good habits conducive to effective learning need to be identified and 
implemented 


Make the Resources Available 


To be able to read for pleasure students need to have access to interesting books 
that are within their level of competence If their reading experience in the target 
language is limited to textbook lessons, we cannot expect them to develop pleasure 
in reading books 


At the beginning of my teaching career, as a teacher of Class IV 1n an 
English Medium School, I wanted to see 1f my students would be interested 1n 
reading books 1n English I borrowed some books from the library It was a class of 
nearly 60 children and I could only borrow about 60 books I did not have much 
choice as the library did not have enough children's books I brought the books to 
class and left them on my table I opened a couple of books and showed the 
pictures to the students and then I said if they wanted to read they could pick up 
the books I opened a book, settled down 1n my chair and started reading For a few 
minutes nothing happened and they kept looking at me and the books | kept on 
reading my book Then slowly some of the children came to the front of the class 
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and started browsing through the books They picked up whatever they wanted 
and retuned to their place Looking at them some more children came near the 
books and gingerly picked up whatever they laid their hands on Then a few more 
followed them At last the rest of the class had almost no choice but to take what 
was left We all sat there and read quietly 


In the next session. about a week later, when I brought the books to class 
the whole process was speeded up with everyone rushing to the table to pick up 
books of their choice I realized the popularity of the activity when the teacher- 
supervisor complained to the principal about it She had two causes for compliant- 
one. I was not doing anvthing in class and I seemed to be enjoying myself reading 
a book, and, two, the children seemed to be enjoying it and the children of the 
other sections of class IV were asking their teachers to give them books to read 
The principal was a good teacher and said that we should mark a library period and 
the other sections, 1 e IV A to E, should also get a chance to read story books 
However. none of the teachers were ready to do the extra work of borrowing so 
many books from the library, distributing them to the children. collecting them and 
returning them to the library So the choice given to me was either to take some 
etra classes and do it 1n all the sections or give up the activity I chose the first 
option and got a chance to read more books and the pleasure of watching the 
children waiting for the library period restlessly and competing with each other to 
pick up the books By the end of the year many of them showed me the books they 
had made their parents buy for them 


Do Not Apply Pressure 


When something becomes a compulsory activity and we have to do it because 
somebody else thinks it ıs good for us, we may do ıt out of compulsion But we 
cannot enjoy the pleasure of the activity 


Later as a teacher educator I worked with secondary and higher secondary 
teachers who had joined an 1n-service programme My colleagues and I realized 
that the teachers did not have a good reading habit and their own language 
competence was very poor We marked a library period in the timetable and we 
asked them to go to the library and read some books When this did not work 
properly with some groups and when the teachers preferred to go to the tea stalls 
instead of the library, we made them sit in class and read the books we had borrowed 
from the library and brought to class They were given English Language Teaching 
(ELT) books because they were teachers of English When some of them found it 
very difficult to read and understand the books, some chapters of the books were 
Xeroxed and kept in the class so that they were not frightened by the size of the 
books 


Sull many teachers could not settle down to read And when some of them 
wanted to discuss whatever they were reading. the discussions took up most of 
the class tıme Then I was strictly instructed not to teach them in the library period 
because that was supposed to be their reading session and they were to develop 
a good reading habit so that they could read for pleasure as well as for academic 
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purposes after completing their training programme and returning to their schools 
This did not seem to happen as some of the teachers who wanted to read wanted 
to borrow the books and read them 1n their own rooms, some thought it was a 
waste of time to sit in class and read when the resource person was supposed to be 
teaching them and some were just waiting for the class to finish so that they could 
leave the institute In their feedback they always complained about the library 
periods 


Let Them Browse 


Some activities are more effective when the participants feel that it 1s their choice 
to do it that way and they are not doing 1t because the teacher has instructed them 
todoso So when we want the participants to pick up a book at their level and start 
reading ıt instead of giving them specific instructions to that effect. we can assign 
a different task for them which would eventually result 1n what we want them to do 


As the course coordinator of the post graduate courses M A (ELT). my 
concern again has been how to make my student-teachers read Some of them 
cannot even read children's stories and yet they are supposed to read Shakespeare 
and Milton And at that level to ask them to being with children's stories may be 
felt as an insult When we were struggling with this problem Ms Greta Jackson a 
British expert came to the institute with a box of children's books There were 
books with lots of pictures and just a few words written on a page to adolescent 
books of adventure stories. scary stories etc She just spread the books on the 
benches around the classroom The students were standing ın the middle with 
benches along the walls of the classroom full of story books of various ty pes and 
different levels She showed them a book with lots of pictures which was at the 
beginner level She placed it on the first bench Then she picked up a thick book 
which might appeal to an adolescent reader and placed it on the last bench, on the 
other side of the classroom Then she asked the students to browse through the 
books and arrange them according to different reading levels We sat 1n a corner 
with our own books and settled down to read 


We saw the student-teachers pick up books, flip through them and place 
them 1n different places, sometimes altering other's choices. etc For some of the 
books they were able to decide fast as to where they should be placed in the 
continuity and for some they took a long time After a few minutes as the class was 
browsing through the books some of the student-teachers were beginning to settle 
down with a book in hand which they wanted to read A few minutes later some 
more were found to be reading books of the level suited to their competence 
Gradually everyone was reading a book and at the end of the class some of them 
borrowed the book they wanted to read at home Nobody asked them to read the 
books and the only instruction the teacher gave in the beginning of the class was 
to browse through the books and decide where the book should be placed according 
to its level As they were browsing through the books they found them interesting 
and they decided on their own that they would like to read the books in class as 
well as borrow and take them home to read 
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Do not Supervise, Just Read 


Al times we might preempt other's decisions and turn them against what they 
themselves might want to do 1f they were left alone Sometimes what people would 
enjoy 1f they gave it a try 1s rejected without being tried because it 1s associated 
with the displeasure of being forced to do something It 1s better to make the 
resource available and let them see somebody enjoying the activity and leave 
them alone to make their own decisions than try to lecture them into accepting our 
ideas 


In the DIET Teacher Training Programme we marked a library session and 
sprcad the books around in onc scction of the class I entered the class a few 
minutes before the class was to begin. I spread the books on the benches near the 
entrance and sat near the blackboard 1n front of the class and began reading my 
book The bell rang. the teachers participants walked into the class and they were 
somewhat surprised to find the books and me there sitting reading I was just 
watching them from the corner of my eve Some of them stood near the books and 
flipped through them Some of them picked up whatever they wanted went back to 
their seats and began reading Some stood near the books and were generally 
looking around and looking at me once 1n a while as 1f expecting me to say that 
thev should pick up a book and start reading I did nothing of the sort I kept on 
reading my own book After about five to seven minutes they too settled down 
with whatever they wanted to read 


Some of them kept on changing their books, walking to and fro from their 
own seats to the place where the books were spread on the benches Some of them 
had picked up two or three books and they kept on reading one after the other 
Some tried to snatch their neighbour's books as they thought those were more 
interesting than their own Some of them sat with their books looking around at 
their peers lost 1n reading They appeared to be wondering what kind of pleasure 
these people were deriving from the books I watched all this unobtrusively for 
some time and then at some point I got Jost in my own book I enjoyed reading the 
book I had picked up It was quite interesting and I stopped noticing them It was 
very quite for some time and then suddenly I heard the loud noise of somebody 
walking out of the class I looked up and found many others looking up from their 
books and giving a dirty look at the person who had disturbed them and spoiled 
their pleasure The person who was leaving the class may have done so because 
he couldn't concentrate on his book or wanted to drink a glass of water. but he was 
aware of the displeasure of the entire class When he returned, he tried to make 
less noise, walking on tip toe his shoes were the noisy type and he couldn't help 
disturbing us He did not leave his seat again till the end of class I finished the 
book I was reading and as ] was putting it back on the bench. I casually mentioned 
I found it very interesting and ummcdiatcly there were three or four hands reaching 
out for that book One of them got ıt and the others wanted him to show the cover 
page and read out the title to them so that they could rcad it nest 


I picked up another book and we resumed reading and lost track of time 
The teacher participants who come for such training programmes usually wait 
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anxiously for the time when they can leave class Normally they would not even sit 
for a minute more That day we read on till a teacher participant tried hard to catch 
our attention and tell us we had exceeded out time by ten minutes That teacher 
was one of the few in the class who did not seem to enjov reading but none of us 
asked him to read He did sit with a book and flipped through the pages because he 
found the majority 1n class seemed to be enjoying reading the books As we walked 
out of the class some of the teachers had a sparkle in their eyes and they told me 
how interesting the book they were reading was and how they enjoyed this activity 
Some of them had found out for the first time in their lıfe that reading a book could 
be a pleasure 


Some other teacher educators who worked with the same class did not find 
the activity to be successful They complained that the teacher participants were 
not interested in reading only a few seemed to be actually reading while the 
others seemed to be restlessly waiting for the class to be over When we discussed 
our experiences after the programme we realized the amount of influence the teacher 
educator 1n class can have on the teachers in this type of activity When the 
person in charge acted as a supervisor instructing the teachers to read right at the 
beginning of the class and then spent most of the time keeping a watch over who 
was reading and who was not, the teacher participants seemed to resent being 
subjected to this kind of activity because of their lack of competence 1n English 
The matter further worsened when some of them who were not reading were strictly 
instructed to get on with their reading for their own good Even in such classes 
some who had already got the taste for reading books kept reading but those who 
were against 1t right from the beginning felt the resentment acutely and found 
further confirmation that ıt was a waste of tıme Some of the teacher educators felt 
that when they themselves had got a good book and were enjoying reading ıt they 
felt the teacher participants were also reading and on those days when they 
themselves were restless, they felt the teachers were not interested 1n reading 


Take It Bevond the Class 


If our experience of classroom learning have been mostly uninteresting or 
unpleasant, we tend to view new experiences also through a tainted glass 

Interesting books lose their charm even for good readers when they are listed in 
the syllabus to be studied for examination In such cases. 1t might be worthwhile to 
consider doing a useful activity outside the class rather than make 1t part of 
classroom learning 


In an English Enrichment Course held during the summer for a group of 
learners from different backgrounds and different levels, I left a bow of story books 
in one corner of the classroom I casually mentioned as part of my teaching in class 
that reading for pleasure improves language competence When we finished class 
as we were dispersing I pointed to the box and said that if anybody was interested 
they could borrow a book and take ıt home Then I left the class They were all 
crowding around the box and looking at the books when I left One of them came to 
me a little lafer and said that he would like to borrow a book I gave him a register 
and said that he could enter his name and the name of the book in it and put it 
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along with the books in the box. The nest day as he was returning the book he told 
his friend ın their mother tongue how interesting the book was and he was going to 
borrow another The friend took it from him flipped through it and that day both of 
them borrowed books Gradually by the end of four wecks everyone had started 
borrowing books, some of them had read a number of books. some of them came to 
me and complained that they were not getting the books they wanted because 
somebody had not returned them and finally we had to do some ads ance bookings 
and ask the borrowers to return the books within a day or two The course went on 
for two more weeks and by then everyone started counting the number of books 
they had read, 1n the register they maintaincd Some of them started boasting that 
thev had read more than anybody else and some others were irving to beat them 
Some continued to borrow the books even after the course was over 


Though a few were only interested in the number of books they had 
borrowed a greater number was truly finding the pleasure of reading Their classes 
usually began with a short speech on a topic of personal choice wherein they 
share some information with their classmates The class was allowed to ask 
questions and get to know more about the topic 1f they felt interested As part of 
this activitv, some of them talked about the books they had borrowed and read 
Even otherwise even day just before the classes began, I could sec them talking 
to cach other, mostly in their mother tongue. about the books they had read 


Do Not Lock Them Up 


If the books are easily available the temptation to begin reading ts greater than 
when they are locked up in cupboards If thes have to be locked up to ensure they 
remain with us 1t would be better to lcave the keys with the students or put one of 
the students in charge Morc students pick up the habit of reading when they find 
books lying around and only the really interested ones go through the process of 
borrowing books from a librarian who may not be interested 1n lending books 


At the H M Patel institute of English Training and Research. 
Vallabhvidyanagar the M A (ELT) students have a self access centre which has 
books magazines and materials useful for their examination purposes and also 
story books given by Ms Greta Jackson and Dr Rowena Gay, British experts who 
have been working with them The students are 1n charge ofthe books and whatever 
they borrow they enter in a register and they have access to these cupboards even 
during vacations They also offer four to six week courses to the other students on 
the campus as part of their teaching practice and during these courses they lend 
books to their students Nobody compels them to read a specific number of story 
books but the register speaks for itself Some have read more and some less but ail 
have at least browsed through many of the books Some borrow beginner level 
children's books. some borrow books for children who are a little older Some have 
started borrowing books from our main library which are at an advanced level. The 
students they tcach also find 1t 1nteresting to browse through colourful children's 
books which do not require an advanced level of competence Some of them sav. 
"We wish such books had been available to us when we were children" 


This kind of activity should start right at the beginning of school years 
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both in the mother tongue and in other languages We should be helping children 
read 1n the language they are learning rather then forcing them to memorise answers 
to questions on stale textbook lessons This 15 true not only of English but also 
our regional languages and the national language It would be easy for them to 
develop pleasure 1n reading 1n their ow n mother tonguc and in the national language 
and this can be transferred to any other language they may want tolearn For this, 
lots of books should be available catering to different levels If more books arc 
available 1n English than the other languages. we can use this as an opportunity to 
help them begin reading for pleasure in English because ıt 1s also possible to 
transfer the skills and the pleasure of reading from English to our ov n languages 


An important point we may nced to kcep 1n mind 1s that no forced activitv 
can be a pleasure To facilitate reading as a pleasure. all that interested people can 
do 1s to make the resources available, provide an opportunity to watch others who 
genuinely enjoyed the pleasure and offered help and guidance when asked for 
Once the taste for reading 1s developed. whatever the difficulties in reading 
advanced level books students would take them up as challenges and find their 
own way of solving their problems It 1s the initial taste on the tongue that 1s 
crucial Rather than force food down somebody's throat. we should dress it up 
attractively and place it ın such a way that ıt catches the attention of at least one 
ortwointhe group The others will listen to their experience of pleasure and catch 
up sooner or later 


The nced of the hour ıs the availability of and accessibility to colourful. 
attractive, interesting and easily readable story books at various levels The second 
most 1mportant need is teachers who genuinely find pleasure 1n reading 
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A Comprehensive Document on ECE 
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DP Weikart 2000 Farly childhood education Need and Opportunity Paris 
UNESCO 


This booklet by Weikart is one of the series of booklets on Fundamentals of 
educational planning Itis meant for educational planners administrators senior 
government officials and policy makers from developed and dev cloping countries 


The booklet begins with a brief but comprehcnsive history of Earls 
Childhood Education (ECE) It also provides an overview of ECE in the People’s 
Republic of China. thus presenting information which ts not castly accessible and 
different from the popular history with a western bent H ends with a summar 
about the need for ECE 


The second chapter 'Use of child-care settings The challenge and policv’ 
describes the context of IEA Pre-primary project The project. which covered 
families in 1] countries, looks at the use of child-care and educational services 
from the family's perspective This is rare, as very few projects have attempted to 
take the family's opinion into count It examines the reasons for the trend towards 
use of child-care services, number of settings attended and time spent by children 
in these facilities variety of services available and principal caregivers of children 


Chapter IIl examines 'Expectations for education. What should children 
experience?' This can be described as the heart of the booklet The IEA project 
data on expectations of teachers and parents about what preschool children should 
learn 1s presented and discussed Parents and teachers were asked to prioritize 
eight areas of child development. which were predecided. The very informati c 
and interesting results reveal that parents and teachers in many countrics 
essentially held the same view about priority arcas for preschool children This 
may be due to universality in children's des clopment. access to information that 
parents have. and duc to globalization. communication entertainment and 
commerce 


Chapter IV is on ‘Impact of earl education. School performance and 
productivity ' A bricf presentation on how children learn is followed bi 
effectiveness of programs for infant toddlers and preschoolers The results of 
'High/Scope Perry Preschool Project are discussed as a case in point The long- 
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term impact of the project 1s also discussed 


Chapter V presents the different curriculum models. the programmed 
approach the child-centered approach. the custodial approach and the open- 
framework approach Three long-term studics comparing different preschool 
approaches are discussed The results reveal the importance of preschool programs 
Which are high in quality. prov ide active learning environment and where children 
have scope and opportunitics for indcpendent decision making and participation 
in activities Didactic teaching ts proved to be counterproductive 


Chapter V] discusses specific criteria for an effective curriculum model The 
(hice basic requirements are stated as a validated curnculum a validated training 
system and a validated assessment system Specific criteria for cach of these 
points are discussed The evaluation of the High/Scope training of trainers 1s 
presented as an example 


The last chapter (Chapter VIT) 1s on 'Policy recommendations Contribution 
from carly childhood development’ Importance of longitudinal research to 
understand program impact, and the importance of preschool years 1n a child's 
development are reiterated Six criteria have been listed for an early childhood 
program to be successful The stress 1s on a well defined and well documented 
early childhood model, systematic early childhood training program adult-child 
ratio of 1 8/10 children. validated assessment system active parent involvement 
and need for sufficient resources and good administration Rationale for each 
criteria and specific recommendation for policy planners 1s given 


The booklet 1s a comprehensive document on Early Childhood Education 
The High/Scope Perry Preschool Project 1s a case 1n point Beginning with historical 
perspectives, the book manages to provide an overview of the crucial dimensions 
of ECCE. 1 c curriculum, parent involvement parameters of quality ECCE program 
with implications for policies and programs Though 1t 1s not purported it can 
serve as a Summative text for an ECE course From the Indian reality contest. 
however, there are some observations warranted. In India. there 1s adequate 
empirical ex idence of the effect of preschool education on later education success 
Recently serval studies have attempted to define minimum standards of quality 
The crucial question is how to disseminate these results and information to a large 
network of private and government preschool programs The challenge 1s of 
providing a cost effective and viable good quality program to a large number of 
children This booklet 1s avery useful source of information that provides a critical 
perspective on ECCE and will prove to be a meaningful rcading resource for 
students, teachers programmers and policy makers 
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Is there a Chinese Pedagogy of Mathematics 
Teaching? 


FRANCIS LOPEZ-REAL 
IDA AH CHEE MOK 


Researchers at the University of Hong Kong have had a long tradition of 
involvement with projects conducted under the umbrella of the International 
Issociation for the Evaluation of Educational ichievement (IEA) One of these 
projects ts the Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), 
which has attracted considerable attention worldwide 


Francis Lopez-Real and Ida .Ah Chee Mok are specialists in mathematics 
education, who are following up some dimensions of the TIMSS project They are 
doing this in a project ‘The Chinese Pedagogy of Mathematics Education’ 
supported by the Research Grants Council (RGC; of Hong kong in which 
Frederick Leung is the Principal Investigator and Ference Marton i$ a co- 
investigator Here they explain the basis of their project and the ways in which it 
will contribute to wider understanding of the processes of teaching and learning 


TIMSS was the largest comparative study of student achievement in mathematics 
cver undertaken and involved 41 countries Unlike many previous studics TIMSS 
collected data on a large number of factors that might 1nfluence achievement 
These included curricula testbooks. resources. the environment. and attitudes of 
teachers and pupils 


Many researchers felt that teaching must be one of the most significant 
factors influencing achievement As Stigler and Hiebert (1999, p 2) put it "Standards 
set the course and assessments provide the benchmarks, but it 1s teaching that 
must be improved to push us along the path to success” The TIMSS steering 
group thercfore decided to conduct a video study in parallel with the main study 
to record and analyse a large number of lessons from different countries 


The steering group realised that for economic and logistical reasons the 
sample for the vidco study could not beas large as for the main study In the event 
three countries were chosen for comparison Germany the USA. and Japan The 
original intention was to tape 100 Grade 8 lessons in each country. but for various 
reasons the final study comprised 100 lessons in Germany 81 in the USA, and 50 1n 
Japan Even with a smaller scale than initially envisaged this was also the largest 
study of such qualitative data ever undertaken in mathematics education 
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One of the main purposes of the vidco study was to determine whether 
clearly-distinguishable characteristics of teaching styles and methodology could 
be identified across cultures. If so, this might help to explain the different 
achievement levels of students The data were collected through random sampling 
of teachers and Grade 8 classes from within the larger TIMSS sample 


Onc major problem was to ensurc that the lessons taped would be typical of 
normal teaching rather than special. stand-alone events. This issue was explained 
to all teachers who were asked to provide details of what had occurred in the 
previous lessons and their plans for the nest lessons The rescarcheits were aware 
that some aspects such as student behaviour and discipline were unlikely to be 
typical duc to the presence of the video camera. Nevertheless they believed that 
many teacher behaviours such as routine classroom discourse are so highly 
socialised and automatic that they are difficult to change 


The researchers analysis of the results of the TIMSS Videotape Classroom 
Study arc reported in the book /he Teaching Gap (Stigler and Hicbert 1999) The 
book claims that the tapes did indeed illustrate quite different pedagogies across 
the three countrics. and that these (caching methods were highly consistent within 
countrics "To put it simply we were amazed at how much teaching varicd across 
cultures and how little itvaricd within cultures (p 11) The ‘teaching gap ofthe 
title refers to these cross-cultural differences 


Two chapters in this book describe these images of teaching and analyse 
three lessons to illustrate the case The authors propose three mottos’ for 
describing the main characteristics of a lesson in each country For a German 
lesson. the motto ts * developing advanced procedures for a Japanese lesson it 
is ‘structured problem solving and for a US lesson it ıs lcarning terms and 
practising procedures" Adding flesh to these descriptions the main aim of 
Japanese mathematics lessons appears to be conceptual understanding through 
problem solving with the students having much of the ‘control’ Conceptual 
understanding is also a major aim for German lessons but the control remains 
very much with the teacher In contrast the major arm in the US lessons appears to 
be acquiring techniques and algorithms The lesson illustrations given in the book 
strongly substantiate these characterisations, and the authors claim they are highly 
typical Indeed . the authors describe the mental picture of the teaching pattern 
within cach culture as a kind of teaching script’ 


This 1s a powerful image, but docs a national teaching script really exist? In 
recent years the phenomenon refereed to as. the Asian learner parados. has been 
discussed by a number of authors (c g Watkins and Biggs 1996 2001) Stated 
bricfly this is the apparent contradiction between the teaching methods/ 
environment in Asian schools (1 e large classes. whole class teaching esamination- 
driven teaching oriented to content rather than process emphasis on 
memorisation cic) and the fact that Asian students have regularly performed 
better than their Western counterparts 1n comparative studies. The parados lies in 
the fact that the above characterisation of Asian teaching describes features that 
according to much research 1s not conducive to effecti e mathematics lcarning 
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The Japanese lessons described in the video study certainly donot fit. the 
Asian stereotype So 1s Japan an exception within Asian cultures? 1n fact as 
Stigler and Hicbert observe (1999 p 106) ‘one might even argue that Japanese 
lessons belter exemplify current U S. reform ideas than do U S lessons? Or is the 
stercotvpe image of most Asian mathematics teaching quite wrong anyway? 


Our own experience of teachers in Hong Kong and elsewhere in Asia 
suggests that the Japancse image portrayed in The Teaching Gap js not typical 
We also note that Leung's (1995) comparative study of Junior secondary 
mathematics classrooms in Beying Hong Kong and London found great differences 
between the instructional styles in the three cities. Whole-class instruction was 
obviously more common in Bering and Hong Kong than in London A salicnt 
similarity m Bering and Hong Kong was the teachers expository sty le of expounding 
mathematical content Our own impression ts that the popular pedagogy 1n Hong 
Kong 1s closer to the German model where concepts are carefully explained but 
the transmission mode is still dominant 


Some disquict has becn expressed about the methodology used in the TIMSS 
vidco study particularly concerning the taping of just one lesson per teachers 
Partly because of this a new international rescarch project has been launched [t is 
called the Learners Perspective Study and is led by David Clarke at the University 
of Melbourne (Clarke 1998) The project will study fewer classrooms in cach counts 
but cach class will be videotaped over a sequence of 10 lessons Our own study is 
freestanding but has been concen ed in conjunction with the Learners Perspective 
Study It focuses on classrooms in Hong Kong and Shanghai and also uses a 
sequence of 10 lessons for analysis 


In characterising national norms of teaching practice; the TIMSS vidco 
study accepted certain limitations. Only one camera was used, the primary focus 
of data collection and analy sis was the teacher. and only one lesson was videotaped 
for each classroom sampled The Learners’ Perspective Study intends to supplement 
the TIMSS Videotape Classroom Study data by indepth documentation of the 
student perspective over several lesson 1n the same classroom The available 
technology is utilised to combine videotape data with participants’ reconstructions 
of classroom events The project in Hong Kong and Shanghai like others in thc 
Learner's Perspective Study will use two video cameras to provide a split-screen 
record of both teacher and student actions It will also use vidco-stimulated recall 
in interviews conducted immediately after the lesson to obtain participants 
reconstructions of the lessons and the meanings that particular events held for 
them personally 


To conclude the new study will complement the TIMSS Videotape 
Classroom Study and Learners’ Perspective Project in the following aspects 


ii It will involve two different cities in China-Shanghal and Hong Kong- 
thus facilitating the identification of a distinct Chinese pedagogy (1f 
anv) as well as variations within it 


si It will complement emergent national norms of student achievement 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Total Victory for Institutional Partisanship 
and the Hidden Curriculum 







WE MOURN THE DEATH OF ALL INNOCENT PEOPLE-IRRESPECTIVE OF 
THEIR CREED-WHO LOST THEIR LIVES IN THE GUJARAT RIOTS WE OFFER 
OUR HEARTFELT CONDOLENCES TO THEIR FAMILIES, ESPECIALLY 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN WE PRAY TO THE ALMIGHTY TO GIVE THEM 
ENOUGH STRENGTH AND COURAGE TO ENDURE THIS IRREPARABLE LOSS 


We have been reflecting upon current educational issues in our editorials It will 
be travesty of our profession 1f we remained silent on the holocaust that was let 
loose during the recent Gujarat riots These events have shaken the very faith in 
humanity 1n the country and the world alike While stating this, we are at once 
conscious of the fact that the Indian society itself has been split in the middle 
about the events into two extreme groups, for or against Being a Gujarati and 
being present in Gujarat after a long professional stay out, I have witnessed this 
split all around, especially ın reporting of events by the local press (media) and the 
national/international press (media), by and large, the former supporting the 
perpetrators of the holocaust while the latter strongly condemning them Volumes 
have been written and, perhaps, will be written for tıme to come, for most 
unfortunately ıt has kicked off an irreversible trend of animosity between the two 
communities, which seem to have learned to be tolerant and accommodative of 
each other for the last few years 


It 1s but natural in such circumstances that questions of Why, keep rising in 
mind, 1e Why this has happened and that too, in Gandhi's Gujarat, why such 
docile and peaceful people all of a sudden have become so violent and cruel, and 
so on Facts-stark and cold facts/evidence need in-depth examination, analysis 
and intérpretation Two critical facts of events stand out from that of any other 
previous such happenings 1 Brazen institutional partisanship at all levels, 1e the 
partisan role performed by government officials from the top to bottom 1n tackling 
this problem from day one and 2 Beastly violent acts openly performed on hapless 
innocent people, thereby showing blatant disregard for human values that every 
religion appears to stake claim for 


The search for answers to these questions takes me down the lane of memory 
all the way to 1948 when Gandhyy1 was just as openly and brutally assassinated in 
Delhi The communal climate then was worse than what we are witnessing today 
It was an aftermath of the partition and the holocaust that followed, the tremor of 
which had not quieted down, anguished Gandhi was on fast for reducing the 
tension prevailing between the two communities January 30, 1948 he was 
assassinated before the evening prayer and, even with the limited mass media 
coverage, the news spread like wild fire 1n the nook and corner of India. Having 
been involved deeply in the freedom movement as a young adolescent, the news 
hit me like a bullet and tore me apart, physically and mentally However, what 
galled me was the reaction of the pro-Hindu organisations Shattered as the friends 
and I were, and when the country was shell shocked and mourning the death of 
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Mahatmaj1, that night I witnessed the most distressing event of my life—a 
headmaster of the local high school, who was the pracharak and shakha head of 
RSS in the town, distributed sweets, celebrating his demise as a dawn of the Hindu 
rashtra Since then I have not been able to fathom the question as to how a head 
of school whose official duty was to enlighten children, free them from prejudices 
and make them good cftizens, could himself be so shamelessly partisan, what kind 
of teachings he and his school could have imparted to the children of his school 
Lest the point 1s missed, I would like to emphasise the fact that our small town was 
not the exception 1n this regard, all over Gujarat 1n small and big towns, unconcealed, 
small-scale celebrations and sweet distributions took place despite the fact that 
then ıt was indeed Gandhi’s Gujarat. Instantly, ıt demonstrated how marginalized 
and weak the cadres of other parallel organisations like Seva Dal, Communists, 
Vyayamshalas (secular gymnasiums) and many others, had already become Indeed, 
that episode engraved a deep scar in my youthful psyche Now these nots have 
again inflamed that scar and pangs, and have made me far more feeble and shattered 
than that incident did then 


My introspection, analysis and interpretations in the light of that gruesome 
experience are manifold 1 There has always been a deep divide within the Hindu 
society, pro and anti-Gandhi 2 The pro-Hindu groups have been active all along 
and quietly and systematically infiltrating every stratum of social organisations 
and educational institutions Their incursion has been possible because a majority 
of Hindus had (and have) sympathy for their cause and philosophy 3 These 
people have never accepted the core principles of the Constitution, namely 
secularism and socialism Therefore, the national policies of education and 
curriculum framed on their basis have never found acceptance on their part 
Consequently, the prescribed curriculum remained on paper and dormant whereas 
the hidden curriculum assiduously continued to be transacted by formal means 
where possible and by non-formal means such as shakhas, religious yatras 
discourses, etc 4 Over the years, 1t has been possible for them to win over the 
neutral and even some pro-Gandhi elements to their philosophy The result has 
been very evident 1n their stupendous political gains, Gujarat being the prime prize 
of their efforts 5 As can be seen, thanks to ever-willing and obliging heads of 
autonomous organisations, there has been a rigorous and incessant thrust to 
make the hidden curriculum an overt and official one Thus, this sea change has 
not happened suddenly, rather, all this time 1t has been tirelessly pursued by the 
cadre totally committed to long-term objectives of the pro-Hindu organisations 
while the other competitive social and educational organisations, especially the 
Gandhian ones, gradually withered away 1n oblivion 


It does not require a brilliant brain to hypothesise as to why the officials 
acted in a total and brutal partisan way Musingly, the Holocaust engineered by 
Hitler and his Aryan gang conclusively demonstrated that unless the entire 
officialdoms are totally partisan, the extermination of 5-6 million Jews could never 
have taken place In a pluralistic society, when an official internalises the value 
that s/he belongs to a particular race, religion, sect or community and owes his 
allegiance none but to it and not to the country’s Constitution, the beginning of 
the pogrom has already started Such societies start moving towards the ultimate 
dooms day Put it bluntly, as the Greek word—holo, “whole,” and caustos, “burned”— 
means, they will get entirely consumed by fire of mutual hatred 
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ISSUES AND TRENDS 


Asia’s Internet Experience 


STEVEN JARVIS 


A Potted History of the Internet pre-1995 


In the late 1960s the US Department of Defense commussioned the nation’s leading 
universities to develop a communications system that 1s robust enough to survive 
a nuclear war This packet switched digital information network then takes root ın 
government and universities where 1t proves an effective information sharing tool 
for the global community of academics and professional researchers (the birth of 
e-mail and file transferring) 


The internet as we know 1t took shape 1n 1991 with the World Wide Web, a 
means of reading (accessing) graphical and written information stored on computers 
that are connected to the telecommunications network The early 1990s also saw a 
break with the strict ‘not for profit’ orientation of the Internet when Congress 
passed legislation permitting business transactions over the network, and the 
Internet’s governing body (the National Science Federation) starts offloading large 
portions over the network infrastructure to private telecommunications companies 
The Internet was now open for business 


By 1995 the Internet 1n the US was basically 1n private hands, and driven by 
phenomenal growth rates had spawned an array of related businesses such as 
Internet Service Providers (ISPs), Internet browsers (Netscape) and a fledgling 
commerce sector By the middle of the decade the Internet had also firmly caught 
the world’s attention and the global rush to join the net and its wealth of opportunity 
had commenced 1n earnest 


The Growth of the Internet in East Asia 


East Asia was a comparative latecomer to the “Internet Revolution”, but 1t did not 
take long before 1t was generally recognized within the region that the Internet was 
important, and could not beignored By the mid-1990s all but the least developed 
nations 1n the region had some form of connection to the Internet, and with a small 
but growing base of computer users, and massive infrastructure projects in 
progress, the countries of East Asia soon began to jockey for position on the 
Information Superhighway Each nation’s approach and experience in adapting to 
the Internet has been unique, determined 1n different measures by their level of 
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technological development, language base, system of government and relative 
economic prosperity How this development has taken place 1s most clearly 
understood when the region's countries are divided into a number of representative 
groups 


The Default Leader 


In 1995, Japan with 1 6 million of Asia’s 2 1 million Internet users and two thirds of 
Asia’s Internet host computers dwarfed the rest of the region, although, this 
phenomenon is best seen more as an indication of the sheer size of Japan’s economy 
and its level of technological development than the result of careful preparation 
Japan had started the 1990s with a low penetration of personal computers ın the 
home, schools and workplace, inadequate computer network infrastructure, and a 
generally poor level of computer literacy Regardless of these factors, when given 
the opportunity to join the Internet the Japanese did so en masse, quickly 
establishing themselves as both the Internet’s second largest population after the 
US, and the second largest linguistic group after English 


Ambitious High-Tech Development 


This grouping encompasses Asia’s rapidly developing economies, where many 1n 
the private sector and government saw the Internet as an opportunity to bypass 
obsolete analog infrastructure, technology and even entire industries in their drive 
. fordevelopment Countries in this group have rapidly acquired some of the world's 
best Internet infrastructure (especially Singapore, Republic of Korea and Hong 
Kong), and a relatively high percentage of citizens onlme With the aim of becoming 
an information economy hub for the entire region, Malaysia and Singapore initiated 
government-led campaigns to capitalize on their English language heritage, buoyant 
economies and rapidly developing hightech manufacturing sectors While Hong 
Kong, followed by South Korea and Taiwan showed a similar enthusiasm for 
Internet-driven economies, their approaches were more private 1ndustry focused 
Thailand, the Philippines, and to a certain extent Indonesia also possessed post- 
industrial ambitions, but started from a much lower capital, infrastructural and 
technological base, and have been severely buffeted by the Asian Monetary Crisis 
of 1997-98 


Cautious Converts 


China and, to a lesser degree, Viet Nam have acknowledged the importance of the 
Internet to the future of their respectrve economies, yet still hold serious misgivings 
about the loss of control of the nations’ information space It is also possible to 
place Singapore 1n this grouping, as 1t has steadfastly tried to maintain control 
over what information and forums for discussion are available to its citizens China, 
in particular, 1s looked to as a potential information economy superpower, and 1s 
predicted to overtake Japan’s online presence some time 1n the next ten years 


Marginal Participants 


Lao PDR Cambodia, being amongst the world’s poorest nations, have mainly relied 
on international aid and NGOs for their limited exposure to the Internet While in 
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similar economic positions, Democratic People's Republic of Korea and Myanmar’s 
concern over controlling domestic 1nformation flows originally led to outright bans 
on the Internet, with only marginal relaxation 1n recent times 


Present Situation 


The year 2000 was a watershed for the global Internet 1ndustry The dramatic 
collapse of the dotcom boom 1n the US has deeply affected the development of the 
Internet 1n Asia Many Internet startup ventures have seen their value plummet or 
have completely ceased operating, with Japanese and Hong Kong companies being 
particularly hard hit. The drop 1n global demand for computers and associated 
devices has also left many component manufacturers 1n a precarious position 

Singapore, Hong Kong and Malaysia have experienced severe technology sector 
downturns, and the effects have flowed 1nto their wider economies While the 
economic malaise has been felt throughout the region, two countries, Rep of 
Korea and Japan, have managed to become world leaders 1n the emerging Internet 
technology sectors of broadband and wireless 


Republic of Korea's Rush to Broadband 


Broadband Internet 1s best thought of as the next stage of development of the 
Internet High capacity cables allow much more data to be sent to the computer 
over the network, allowing users to watch movies, play network games and even 
do video conferencing With more than 50% of Internet users having such a high- 
speed connection, Korea 1s the world leader 1n broadband Internet Considering 
the next placed US only has 10% of its Internet users with a similar connection, 
Korea seems well positioned to draw on its experience and extensive skills base to 
become very competitive 1n streaming and broadband content delivery services 


Japan's Wireless Advantage 


If broadband is considered the next stage of fixed (telephone line) Internet 
development, 1t 1s easiest to understand the mobile Internet as the next generation 
of networked communications NTT DoCoMo's extremely popular *1-mode' service 
has been at the forefront of introducing mobile phones that are capable of sending 
and receiving e-mail, surfing modified web sites and doing most other Internet 
functions While the technology 1s not unique to Japan, 1ts 1mplementation and 
success has been Outside Japan, 1t was presumed that before spreading to the 
general population the initial users of the mobile Internet would be affluent business 
users, but the subscribers never materialized and a public relations disaster followed 
However, DoCoMo turned this approach on its head and targeted the youth market 
by making the service appear fun, easy to use and a great way to kill time or meet 
new people, and the mobile Internet became an overnight hit Key to DoCoMo's 
success has been the supervision of interesting content, and the introduction of 
an effective Internet micro-payments system which charges users small amounts 
of money for accessing information on the mobile web Another milestone has 
been the ‘always on’ aspect of the mobile phone, where users are always connected 
to the Internet Also crucial to the success of Japan's mobile phone industry has 
been the nation's advanced electronics industry that can produce small, light and 
attractive phones with colour screens, and even include miniature cameras 
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Japan's position at the top of the mobile Internet industry was confirmed in 
October 2001 when it became the first country to introduce the Third Generation of 
mobile phones (3G) The Third Generation Service 1s essentially a merger between 
broadband capabilities and the mobile phone, offering better screens and web 
surfing capabilities, higher security for online transactions and video telephony 
Japan's telecommunications infrastructure, R&D and manufacturing capabilities, 
and large user base have helped establish its lead ın this market While Japanese 
companies presently have a very low global profile ın the mobile telecommunications 
industry, it 1s anticipated that their technological edge will translate into significant 
gains 1n the international market 


The Internet and Society 


While much of the focus on the Internet has been very technology-based, there 
are a number of socio-cultural areas that have drawn intense speculation from 
political, academic and media sources In the seemingly anarchic world of Internet 
information flows, how to deal with the problems of what 1nformation people can 
consume, and what effect this will have on society, are critical areas of concern 


Controlling Internet content 


Conventional wisdom has lead observers to believe that the free flow of 1nformation 
associated with the spread of communications technologies would directly 
challenge non-democratic rule But has ıt eventuated? The Internet as ıt stands 
now 1s basically about e-mail, general 1nformation web surfing, file transfer, news 
groups, online chat, online gaming, e-commerce and to a lesser extent digital 
government/administraton Of these facets, the only one the government can 
completely control is the information ıt chooses to post on the Internet itself, 
otherwise 1t must compete for attention 1n an anarchic and largely uncontrollable 
1nformation marketplace 


In order to maintain as much control as possible over the information 
consumed, Singapore and China have 1nitiated a range of re-active and pro-active 
measures including limiting ISPs numbers, blocking web sites, monitoring chat 
rooms and online content, selective arrests and crackdowns, and promoting self- 
censorship Undoubtedly, a considerable amount of potentially subversive 
information escapes attention and vigorous political debates do take place 1n the 
chat rooms, but the stability of the Singaporean and Chinese governments remains 
intact Whether this can be maintained on a long-term basis 15 a moot point, however, 
ıt does suggest that access to information alone ıs insufficient to bring about 
dramatic political transformations. Especially when you consider the Singapore 
Government's legitimacy 1s 1n large part derived from delivering the economic 
development that allows half its population to freely access the web If China is 
able to develop to the point where 1t can take 1ts present 296 of the population 
online to a similar level, they may well be able to draw on a similar strain of political 
legitimation 


English Language Dominance 


The distinction between the global and the local 1s always a negotiated one While 
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it 1s the free availability of pornography that captures many headlines, the fact 
that three quarters of the content on the Internet 1s in English has led many Asian 
governments and leaders to voice concern that the openness of the Internet could 
be detrimental to the moral fabric and cultural identity of some communities 
However, 1t 1s possible that this position could be somewhat overstated While 
English dominates 1n pure numbers, when an eyes cast toward what information 
people actually consume on the Internet, the validity of the ‘English Imperialism’ 
argument becomes suspect To take the case of Japan, over 95% of all web pages 
are written in Japanese in 2000*, and there 1s a relatively low level of access to 
non-Japanese sites This could indicate that the majority of non-native English 
speakers feel most comfortable consuming mformation in their own linguistic, and 
most probably cultural, context This conclusion 1s further supported when existing 
communications media are considered For the non-polyglot bulk of Asia, whether 
1t 1s TV, radio, newspapers or any other medium, people gravitate toward their 
mother tongue 


Future of the Internet 


Reach and richness are often used to describe the advantage the Internet holds 
over the more traditional forms of media Basically, reach refers to the Internet 
collapsing distance for anybody with access to the network, making 1t possible to 
share information around the globe nearly instantaneously While richness 1s used 
to describe the broad range of print, audio and visual content that can be transferred 
over the single medium Many futurologists have gone as far as forecasting an era 
of media convergence, where all our 1nformation and communications needs are 
fulfilled by a few, or even a single device 


If the [Internet replicates and supersedes the role of the telephone, printed 
material, and full range of audio-visual media, will this mean the demise of traditional 
media? Possibly, but 1t would have to be a very long way in the future to reach this 
stage For now, modern day life entails living 1n a very competitive information 
market that supports multiple media for good reasons The privacy of a book, the 
disposability of a newspaper and the relative low cost of radio and television will 
offer attractive alternative media for the foreseeable future However, one area 
where the Internet significantly departs from existing media alternatives 1s the 
ability 1t gives average users to stop being passive information consumers and 
become information producers and distributors Education, community and interest- 
based political, social and cultural involvement, and increasing international 
understanding are Just some of the areas that can benefit from having a greater 
number of participants contributing to the 1nformation space, but the possibilities 
are literally endless 


The Internet, or at least something like it, 1s here to stay, and it 1s not 
unreasonable to expect it to continue its rapid pace of growth Looking ahead, 1t1s 
safe to say that the ‘Internet’ will get less obtrusive, easier to use and far more 
ubiquitous The crowded human information space will be supplemented by 
computer information space, where machines (even fridges and toasters) are able 
to ‘talk’ to each other and us It 1s also probable that a micro-payments method for 
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Internet information transactions will eventually be popularized, opening up 
business opportunities to information content providers and further eroding the 
libertarian, anarchic roots of the Internet It will also be possible to view something 
like an Internet-capable mobile phone as a type of remote control for navigating 
the digital world around you, it may well be your primary relaxation and 
communications device, but 1t would also be your wallet and a primary source of 
identification 


However, it 1s important not to get swept up 1n the futurology, as there 1s 
flipside to this story Gaps 1n access to technology, education and training exist 
between rich and poor countries, and within every nation What ıs now being 
popularized as the "Digital Divide is the very real alienation of the bulk of this 
planet from any sort of communications device, let alone the Internet, and there 
are no quick fixes 1n sight In order to fulfill the promise of the Inter-networked 
Utopia of Internet ‘visionaries’, it will be necessary to comprehensively address 
these issues of marginalisation, alienation and economic oppression If the Internet 
can go some way towards this, 1t would be a truly revolutionary technological leap 
for humankind 


*source Information Development Project 
(http //www infodev org/projects/375/Oecd final xls) 
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Education as a Fundamental Right in India: 
Promises and Challenges 


SAROJPANDEY 


The recent Constitutional amendment has once again shifted the spotlight on the 
implications of making education a fundamental right of the child Majority of 
countries around the world have achieved the goal of compulsory education 
through strict enforcement of laws The Indian government has, however, yet not 
felt any need of bringing a central legislation on compulsory education leading 
to the proliferation of state legislations in some states and lack of compulsory 
education laws in other states The present article has comprehensively analysed 
the 1ssues and challenges, both human and financial, in the context of making 


education as a fundamental right of the child 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights is unequivocal on the right to education as 
1t proclaims, 'Education shall be free, at least 1n the elementary and fundamental 
stages ' This ıs the legal foundation of the right to education In principle, almost 
all the governments through out the world acknowledge this right Under the 
terms for the Convention on the Rights of the Child, now signed by all but two of 
the world's governments, states are required to "recognize the right of the child to 
education, and with a view to achieving this right progressively and on the basis 
of equal opportunity they shall make primary education compulsory and 
available free to all" 


Consequently, majority of countries around the world have enacted laws 
making schooling compulsory for at least up to the elementary level Countries like 
Japan, China, Korea, erstwhile USSR, the USA, etc have successfully achieved 
the goal of compulsory education through strict enforcement of laws which ensure 
that each and every child of the relevant age group attends school In the Dakar 
Summit (2000), more than 180 governments again endorsed the principle that 
education should be free and compulsory Yet, 1n reality, majority of them continue 
to tolerate a situation ın which the poor are deprived of the opportunities for 
education, India being one amongst many such nations 


The present paper attempts to deal with the 1ssues related to education as 
a fundamental right 1n India, especially 1n the context of recent judgment of the 
Supreme Court of India making this right justiciable 1n a court of law and subsequent 
steps initiated by the Indian Government to amend the Constitution in this regard 
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It also discusses the difficulties as regards the realization of the right of the child 
to education 1n India 


Right to Education: The Constitutional Mandate 


The Constitution of India, accepted the crucial role of education 1n the development 
of the nation and provided a legal base to education. Based on the principles of 
‘Justice’, Liberty’, 'Equahty' and 'Fratermty', 1t has been designed to furthering the 
goal of social transformation The core of commitment to this social transformation 
hes in Parts IIl and IV, 1 e the Fundamental Rights and the Directive Principles of 
State Policy, which may be termed as the conscience of the Constitution 


India, being a signatory of the United Nations Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (UDHR, 1948), has incorporated various concerns of UDHR ın 
various articles of 115 Constitution. Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 1e "Everyone has a right to education, Education shall be free at least in 
the elementary and fundamental stages ", finds an expression 1n the Indian 
Constitution under Article 41 and Article 45, under the Directive Principles of 
State Policy Article 41 directs that "state shall within the limits of tts economic 
capacity and development make effective provision for securing the rights to 
work, to education and to public assistance in case of unemployment, old age, 
sickness and disablement and in other cases of unreserved want' 'The Constitution 
recognizes education as one of the critical and essential obligations of the state 
Article 45 directs the state to endeavour to provide within a period of ten years 
from the commencement of the Constitution free and compulsory education for all 
children up to the age of 14 years However, the right to education under the 
Directive Principle 15 not justifiable 1n court of law and, therefore, 1f denied or 
neglected, 1t cannot be challenged 1n any court of law 1n the country 


A close scrutiny of Article 41 and 45 reveals that, while Article 41 merely 
expects the state to make effective provision for securing the right to education 
and that too within the limits of its economic capacity and development, Article 45 
makes more stringent demand on the state to provide education to all children up 
to the age of 14 years—'within a period of ten years' regardless of the economic 
conditions of the state The phrase 'endeavour to provide’ ın this article refers to 
time frame within which the goal of free and compulsory education was to be 
accomplished However, 1n view of the immense difficulties involved, 1 e lack of 
adequate resources, disproportionate increase ın population, resistance to the 
education of girls, general poverty of the people and 1lhteracy and apathy of parents 
of SC, ST and other backward classes (OBCs) adequate progress could not be 
achieved Asa result, the directive envisaged 1n Article 45 of the Constitution had 
remained unfulfilled even today though more than 50 years have already elapsed 
from the commencement of the Constitution 


Compulsory Education Laws in India 


A brief review of the legislation on compulsory education 1n the post-independent 
India will help in understanding this problem Delhi Primary Education Act, which 
came into force 1n 1960 as a model resulted 1n amendment and modernization of a 
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number of existing compulsory education acts, such as the Andhra Pradesh Primary 
Education Act (1961), Assam Elementary Education Act (1962), Gujarat Compulsory 
Primary Education. Act (1961), Madhya Pradesh Primary Act (1961), Mysore 
Compulsory Primary Education Act (1960), to name a few These acts 1ncorporated 
the provisions of Directive Principles of State Policy enshrined 1n Article 45 of the 
constitution and made it the duty of authority administering elementary education 
to introduce free and compulsory education, thereby doing away with the permissive 
character of earlier acts 


Education was a state subject in the Constitution up till 1976 The 42nd 
Constitutional Amendment ın 1976 transferred education to the concurrent List, 
meaning thereby that both state and the central government can make laws relating 
to education but ın case of any conflict, the central law should prevail Therefore, 
these laws equipped state governments with greater authority 1n matters relating 
to free and compulsory education, which was not so 1n the acts passed during the 
pre-independence period, where it was left to state's discretion to join hands with 
local bodies in the aim of providing compulsory education It helped in augmenting 
the process of achieving universal compulsory education, as many states took 
initiatives to provide schooling facilities to children within walking distance and 
opened non-formal centers for out-of-school children 


Further, adopting the spirit of Constitutional mandate, the provision of free 
and compulsory education has been applied uniformly to all children of the 
country—boys, girls and those belonging to various disadvantaged groups These 
legislations have focused on educating public opinion, organizing enrolment drives 
through active community involvement in the management of schools and bringing 
children to school through alternative incentive schemes like provisions of school 
meals, free supply of uniform and textbooks, and scholarships for poor meritorious 
students 


Besides legislation on education, a number of acts enacted for providing 
legal protection to children 1n various occupations has also contributed towards 
children's education as they ensured prohibitive measures for children up to the 
age of 14 years being employed 1n hazardous occupations These 1nclude Factories 
Act, 1948, Mines Act, 1952, Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1993, Employment 
of children Act, 1938, Apprentice Act, 1961, Contract Labour (regulation and 
abolition) Act, 1970, and Prevention of Child Marriage Act 


However, 1n spite of 19 states and Union Territories having committed their 
resolve on free and compulsory education, the country has yet not felt any need of 
bringing out a comprehensive central legislation which may act as a model for 
states to follow This has resulted not only 1n poliferation of a number of acts in 
the country but also, often, a cause of complexity, ineffectiveness and non- 
enforceabihty of laws, thereby effecting the uniformity of objectives, purposes 
and structures etc Besides, 1n the absence of any central legislation, almost half 
the states of the country have yet to realize the need to bring out any such 
legislation Even 1n the states where such legislation exists, 1t 15 hardly applicable 
to all the areas uniformly and 1s implemented 1n restricted areas only 
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Another limitation of existing legislation is their outdated nature as majority 
of legislations in the country are decades old with colonial legacy, prescribing the 
procedure for the enforcement of compulsion which was drawn at a time when very 
little practical experience was available These acts have remained unchanged in 
spite of explosion of knowledge 1n subsequent years, partly because states lacked 
the will and resources to seriously enforce compulsion, and partly because no 
attempt has been made to study the problem from the point of view of its 
administrative implications. Consequently, there are numerous examples of elaborate 
procedures 1n these acts which remain unimplemented ın their true spirit For 
instance, many state education acts have the provision of house-to-house census 
of children liable to compulsory education, preparation of their list at least three to 
four months before each session, publication of names of children not attending 
schools, individual notices to parents, report of non-attendance, hearing of 
applications for exemption and prosecution of parents who fail to either send their 
children to schools or to comply with the attendance order However, 1n practice 
these procedures remain unutilized As a result, the country 1s still struggling to 
provide education to half of 1ts child population and 1ts literacy percentage remains 
low despite the efforts made by the states 


Judiciary as Custodian of the Right to Education 


The Supreme Court of India has been assigned the role of ensuring and enforcing 
social justice as envisaged 1n the Preamble, Fundamental Rights, and Directive 
Principles of State Policy, along with the two other branches of the Government 
the executive and the legislature It has played a very important role, ever since 
independence to safeguard various constitutional provisions, to provide a sense 
of security to minority groups, and to help in improving the status and service 
conditions of teachers The decisions of various High Courts and the Supreme 
Court have paved the way for better educational opportunities for children, who 
are fighting for their survival under the burden of grinding poverty The judiciary's 
response to the citizens' right to education has always been very positive. Through 
a number of significant judgments, the apex court has directed the Government to 
provide adequate educational facilities, economic support and proper atmosphere 
to the children belonging to poor socioeconomic status This has helped them to: 
derive the benefits of compulsory education Through its judgment 1n cases like 
that of Mohim Jain (1992), Unnikrishnan (1993), and many others, 1t has expressed 
its concern over non-fulfillment of the promises made under Article 45 of the 
constitution 


In its landmark judgment ın the Mohini Jain vs State of Karnataka (1992), 
the Supreme Court observed that, "the directive principles, which are fundamental 
in governance of the country, cannot be isolated from the fundamental rights 
guaranteed under part HI The state 1s under a constitutional mandate, to create 
conditions in which fundamental rights guaranteed to the individuals under 
part III could be enjoyed by all Without making "right to education! under Article 
41 of the Constitution a reality, the fundamental rights under chapter IH shall 
remain beyond the reach of large majority which is illiterate " The ‘right to 
education,' therefore, 1s concomitant to the fundamental right enshrined under 
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part- HI of the Constitution The court strongly observed that the state 1s under a 
constitutional mandate to provide educational institutions at all levels for the 
benefit of the citizens Opportunity to education cannot be confined to the richer 
sections of the society alone The state may discharge its obligation through 
state-owned or state-recognized educational institutions The court was of the 
opinion, that, the goal of social justice cherished under different provisions of our 
National Charter cannot be achieved unless free and compulsory education 1s 
provided to the masses 


Another landmark case, 1n the context of education as a fundamental right 
is that of Anand Vardhan Chandel vs University of Delhi The Delhi High Court, 
while pronouncing its judgment, held that education 1s a fundamental right under 
the Constitution The Court observed 


"The law ts, therefore, now Settled that the expression of life and personal 
liberty in Article 21 of the Constitution includes a variety of rights though 
they are not enumerated in part IH of the Constitution, provided that, they 
are necessary for the full development of the personality of the individual 
and can be included tn various aspects of the liberty of the individual The 
right to education ıs, therefore, included in Article 21 of the Constitution " 


The most significant case, however, has been that of J P Unnikrishnan vs 

State of Andhra Pradesh (1993) This case raised the basic question for the 
consideration of the apex court, whether a citizen had a fundamental right to 
education or not? Whether right to primary education, 1s a fundamental nght under 
Article 21? The Supreme Court, while discharging the case, held the view that the 
right to free and compulsory education under Article 45 was included within the 
ambit of Article 21 The court analyzed the language used 1n Article 45 and Article 
49 of the Constitution, and suggested that whereas 1n Article 49 an ‘obligation’ 
was placed upon the state, what was required by Article 45 was 'endeavour' by the 
state The court held that children of this country have a fundamental right to free 
education until they complete the age of fourteen years 


The court emphasized that the “fundamental purpose of education 1s to 
transfigure the human personality into a pattern of perfection through a synthetic 
process of the development of the body, enrichment of mind, the sublimation of 
the emotions and the illumination of the spirit Education 1s the preparation for 
a living and for life, here and hereafter " The court further stressed that, 1n the 
context of a democratic form of government, which depends for its sustenance 
upon the enlightenment of the populace, education 1s at once a social and political 
necessity 


This judgement has drawn the attention of the country toward enforcing 
free and compulsory education 1n its true spirit by making education a fundamental 
right of children The present Union Government included it as one of the priority 
areas mn its Common Minimum Programme Subsequently, a committee comprising 
the education ministers of 13 states and headed by Minister of State for Human 
Resource Development was constituted to examine and consider the legal, academic, 
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administrative and financial implications of the proposal to amend the Constitution 
to make free and compulsory education a fundamental right The committee made 
following suggestions 


L The Constitutton may be amended to make free and compulsory education 
a fundamental nght 

Hi State governments should levy an educational cess to raise revenue and 
augment their resources for education and 1mprovement of the facilities 1n 
schools 


nm Since education 1s a state subject, there 1s no need to enact a 'Central 
Legislation' making elementary education compulsory Instead states should 
either amend their existing legislation, or else, the centre should 1ssue 
guidelines providing a broad framework for enactment of fresh legislation 
on compulsory education The legislation to be enacted by states should 
provide for "permissive compulsion to enable state governments and local 
governments to enforce the law selectively in a phased manner " 


Iv While providing enough flexibility to states to formulate their own approach 
to education keeping 1n view the local conditions, the report emphasizes on 
the need to ensure uniformity Free elementary education may include 
exemption from tuition fee, provision of free text books for all primary school 
children and girls up to primary level, and provision of essential stationery 
to all children 1n primary classes 


It ıs 1n this context that the 834 Constitutional amendment Bill (1997) has been 
introduced ın the Parliament to incorporate education as a fundamental right up to 
14 years of age The 83 amendment would make free and compulsory education 
Justiciable ın the court of law This would ensure that provision of facilities for 
elementary education becomes legal binding for the state and parents would have 
obligation to send their children to school Education as a fundamental right has 
been included 1n the Common Minimum Programme of the Union Government and 
special assistance will be provided to the states for implementing the proposal to 
make elementary education a fundamental right The scheme 1s proposed to be 
umplemented as a part of Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (Education for ail) 


However, making education a fundamental right has wider and serious 
1mphlicattons for the central and state governments on the one hand, and for parents 
on the other As indicated earlier, the proposed fundamental right would make ıt 
obligatory for the states to provide necessary infrastructure and facilities for 
elementary education in a given time-frame The states will be required to enact 
legislation providing for “permissive compulsion" to enable state governments 
and local bodies to enforce the law selectively, grounds for exemption from 
compulsory school attendance, imposition of punishment for defaulting parents, 
and establishment of primary schools within a distance of 1 to 1 5 kilometers, 
among others A review of compulsory legislations provided in the preceding 
section reveals that such legislations already exist 1n a number of states and union 
territories 1n the country However, unfortunately many educational administrations 
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are not even aware of such laws A study conducted by Juneja (1997) prior to the 
introduction of the 83rd Constitutional Bill, indicated that over 90 percent of 
educational administrators were ignorant that their state had a compulsory 
education law The existing legislation has many of the suggestions put forth by 
the Saikia Committee, such as conducting regular surveys to identify school-age 
children, notices to parents informing them that a seat has been allotted to their 
ward, rules for enforcing attendance norms, notices to parents 1n case of student's 
absenteeism and penalty for parents 1n case of non-compliance Had these rules 
been implemented ın their true spirit and schooling facilities and incentives provided 
to all children, there would have been no need for the 83rd Amendment It 1s 
therefore argued that the government should try to enforce the existing compulsory 
education acts in its true spirit and with full sincerity rather than bringing another 
Constitutional amendment 


Issues Related to Education as a Fundamental Right 


A number of 1ssues needs attention in the context of education as a fundamental 
right These include, an estimation about the number of children to be covered 1f 
education 1s made a fundamental nght, the number of school buildings and teachers 
required and the financial requirements thereof, 


The first basic 1ssue 1s counting of the target population of out-of-school 
children in the country There are varying estimates, e g the Saikia Committee 
estimated that nearly 6 3 million of children of the age group of 6 to 14 years do not 
attend school, while the 1991 census estimated the number of such children as 7 54 
million In order to bring these children into the folds of compulsory education, 
approximately, 104000 new primary schools, and 221000 new upper primary schools 
would be needed This will require a large number of teachers, both at the primary 
and upper primary levels, thereby putting heavy financial constraints on states to 
bear 


Financial implications of making education a fundamental night have been 
discussed ın the Majumdar Committee Report (1999), which estimated that an 
additional amount of Rs 136,822 millon would be required to achieve untversalization 
of elementary education (UEE) by the year 2007-2008 There may be variations 1n 
the opinion of experts on the magnitude of financial requirements estimated in the 
report, however, it 1s quite obvious that making education a fundamental right will 
put enormous financial burden on the state exchequer, which ıt may find difficult 
to shoulder Assuming a 5% of real growth of GDP per annum between 1996-97 and 
2007-2008, on an average, 0 7% of GDP would be additionally required per annum 
for achieving the target of compulsory education Such increase has not taken 
place 1n recent years and may not be possible in the years to come This may be 
overcome to some extent through utilization of cost-effective strategies, optimal 
deployment of existing resources, and mobilization of funds from additional sources 
As suggested by Aggarwal (2000), “Planning process, both at macro and micro 
level, will also have to undergo significant inter and intra regional imbalances 
in the quality of access, internal efficiency and learning outcomes " 


Making education a fundamental right has much more serious implications 
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for parents, especially those belonging to low socioeconomic groups, as 1t will 
make parents equal partners with the state 1n ensuring that all children up to the 
age of 14 years attend schools Critics express fear that 1t 1s likely to “land more 
parents 1n jail than children in schools " It is argued that the resolve has been 
taken 1n haste, to gain political milage than the desire of bringing about social 
change, and ıt has not taken into account the problems which are likely to arise 

The committee, however, has been conscious about this fact, that the defaulting 
parents may be subjected to harassment by bureaucracy Therefore, 1t has suggested 
the need of fresh legislation to ensure that penalties ought to serve as deterrent 
and should be enforced only as a last resort That too ina “humane and 
compassionate manner, without losing the sight of the objective of the exercise, 
1€ pressurising and persuading recalcitrant parents to send their children to 
school " 


Still, another critique of the report is that while advocating the 83" 
amendment, 1e making education a fundamental right as well as a fundamental 
duty of "every citizen who 1s a parent," it rules out the need for central legislation 
on compulsory education, which was strongly advocated by the Kothari 
Commission (1966) Rather, states have been entrusted with the responsibility to 
enact legislation on compulsory education The experience of the last five decades, 
however, strongly suggests that 1n the absence of any central legislation, 1t 1s up 
to the state to analyse the need for such laws and decide whether it will enforce a 
compulsory act The practical experience has been that this flexibility resulted in 
nearly half of the states and union territories not passing any act And even if the 
acts were passed, 1t would not so comprehensive enough as to encompass the 
whole state All the existing compulsory legislations are limited to certain areas 
only According to the existing legislation, compulsion can be enforced 1n a local 
area through due process of notification only Therefore, the need for a central 
legislation on education 1s strongly felt by some critics It 1s also argued that 
people should be taken into confidence first, before any change 1n the status-quo, 
as the experience has shown that "negative incentives" or "coercive strategies" 
often prove counter productive 


India has the dubious distinction of having the largest number of child 
workers among the different countries 1n the world The estimates of child workers 
1n the country vary from 17 to 44 million Poor parents hardpressed with economic 
depression prefer to avail themselves of the services of their children even at the 
risk of being fined, then how one can expect these people to send their children to 
school for a number of years and to bear the expenses of their children when they 
are unable to afford even two meals a day Even if they do not have to pay fees, the 
price of books and other educational material are beyond their means Besides, 1n 
many places children are actively engaged 1n helping their parents 1n agricultural 
activities The time required for their assistance depends upon the time needed for 
reaping or sowing of crops When children go to school, their parents incur more 
than the financial costs incurred for labour The time and effort that children might 
otherwise have devoted to household tasks, production or income generation are 
also lost The opportunity costs are often especially high for poor households, 
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which are heavily reliant on child labour Household demand for child labour has 
also been considered as the greatest barrier to education with children kept away 
from school by parents needing help at home The PROBE Survey (1998) has 
concluded that the clash between family work hours at home with schooi timings, 
it 1s likely to prevent children from attending school with a reasonable regularity 


The existing compulsory education acts fail to adopt flexible approach to 
adjust school term times and holidays according to the local agricultural cycle 
which may help 1n reducing the opportunity costs associated with education The 
examples of programmes from Egypt and Columbia, which have adjusted school 
term and day to the seasonal labour patterns of local communities, have shown 
encouraging results in terms of increase in enrolment and decrease 1n dropout of 
children This may be experimented 1n our country also A strong need 1s being felt 
to make provision 1n education acts where the educational bodies at the district or 
taluka level are empowered to sanction holidays according to local requirements, 
subject to the maximum number of days to be granted each year 


However, 1n spite of the apprehensions being expressed by various quarters, 
the 83rd Constitutional amendment 15 a much-needed step The advocates of 
compulsory education feel that India 1s a major exception in regard to enactment 
and implementation of effective compulsory education laws Almost every country 
in the world has such laws Eighty-five percent of the developing countries, 
including many Asian countries like Japan, Korea, Tarwan, and most of the socialist 
countries have enacted laws making schooling compulsory for an average of about 
6-7 years There 1s sufficient evidence to suggest that compulsory laws promote 
high level of enrolment When adequate schooling facilities are made available, 
net enrolment ratios have been found moving up towards 90 percent 
Simultaneously, measures to reduce the cost of school attendance are necessary 
for children of poor families who are constrained to remain out of school due to 
inability of their parents to meet the direct or indirect costs of education Special 
incentive schemes are required for girls, tribal and scheduled castes who are denied 
access to education due to social, economic and cultural constraints Making 
education a fundamental right justiciable in a court of law will also indicate the 
political will 1n favour of mass education as the Parliament will be bound to allocate 
funds and the means to ensure that such right 1s translated into reality 
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Human Values through Education 


NARAYANA K. S. 


Human attitude, positive behaviour and progressive outlook can transform beasts 
into Homo sapiens and, thereby, could help create a healthy social order of 
harmony, peace and friendship Healthy values are essential prerequisites for a 
progressive social order Onus of instilling people with rational, ethical, 

empathetic, caring, sharing, accommodative and progressive outlook lies with 

several players The moral and ethical contents in religious prescriptions, 

philosophies and theosophies have potential to mould social fabric on healthy 
foundations besides regulating people's behaviour towards positivism, 

progressivism and creativity Formal, non-formal and informal channels of 
education should shoulder tasks of societal building with sane, scientific, creative 
and constructive qualities The school curriculum and infrastructures play a 
complementary role The teacher has to play the pivotal role in translating these 
objectives into reality. Thus, the teacher, the curriculum and all other agencies 
should help in cleansing society from all deviant and negative evils, draw people 
away from undesirable practices and contribute to carving out highly evolved, 

healthy and progressive civic order of peace, friendship and tranquility The 
paper emphasises on these aspects 


Prologue 


What man 1s today 1s the result of the long evolutionary processes There 1s a 
world of difference between primitive and the evolving human beings which 1s 
mainly on account of the scale of humane quality, rational behaviour, ethics, morality, 
empathetic attitude, intelligence, accommodative and cooperative culture, modesty, 
good conduct, broader perspective, etc These and various other positive elements 
are the by-products of knowledge acquired, enriched and supplemented by human 
values The technological, industrious, innovative and entrepreneurial man 1s the 
offshoot of value-based education, implying the 1mperative importance and need 
for 1nculcating people with positive culture, values and knowledge Thus, there 1s 
a need for effective value-based education system, good curriculum and ideal 
teacher and learning environment 


Imperatives and Dimensions of Human Values 
Homo sapiens 


This term 1s referred to the highly evolved status of men Though all species are 
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endowed with a degree of intelligence required for existence, human beings have 
excelled over all other species of nature Social norms, moral and ethical 
foundations, cooperative effort for collective good empathetic and caring attitude 
towards society, the elderly and the disadvantaged, friendly, benevolent, 
socializing, sanskritising and modernizing culture, humility, amenability to change, 
complying with social norms, restraint from abnormalities, subscribing to a belief 
system, ability to innovate and internalize technological marvels through scientific 
temperament, concern for the posterity, thirst for knowledge, etc have made men 
superior to other species Among all species, ıt ıs only man who can laugh S/he is 
the only one who could read, write and understand natural phenomena Those 
who are not endowed with these characteristics and those with tendencies of 
greed, anger, hatred and sadistic attitude are less than human beings yet 


Much more needs to be accomplished before man reaches the pinnacle of 
human civilization Man has to live in good harmony with all species of nature and 
do everything for sustaining biodiversity without affecting nature’s food and 
biological chains protecting all species’ rights to exist Man must not step into the 
Creator’s shoes, as 1t requires much deeper understanding of the universal laws 
However intelligent man may be, he 1s not endowed sufficiently with 'grand and 
total vision of the universe’ to undertake the Creator’s role Being homo sapiens 
we ought to demonstrate more restraint, resilience and be in harmony with nature 
and behave more responsibly as trustees of nature and should never tamper with 
its subtle principles People can be prepared as responsible citizens through the 
imparting of value-based education 


Values in Vedic Civilization 


Vedic literature ıs abound with hymns that suggest that the ancient Vedic culture 
aimed at a very exalted and highly evolved social order for the good of all-dharmic 
order Dharma was evolved to securing right to happiness for all without any 
exception The Bharatiya culture and civilization considered ‘right to happiness’ 
of every being as the ideal way of life Taittireeya Upanishad’s opening prayer 
address the Almighty as “May God protect us together, may we share the food 
together, may we work conjointly with great energy, may our study be vigorous 
and effective, may we not hate any one, let there be peace” Another ancient 
prayer runs like this “Let all be happy, let all be free from diseases, let all be 
auspicious things, let no body suffer from grief" (Jois, 1998) 


Kautilya, writing about rajadharma, says that the duty of the ruler 1s to 
protect and work for happiness of all individuals Right to equality as portrayed ın 
the Rigveda and Atharvaveda 1s, “No one 1s superior or inferior, all are brothers, 
all should strive for the interests of all and should progress collectively" (Jors. 
1998) 


Jois (1998) quotes a hymn from Rigveda- 


"Oh human beings, all of you should live together with mutual cooperation, 
converse with each other in a friendly manner, acquire knowledge having 
common ideals of life, all your prayer and desires be similar and for 
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common good, all your get-together be without separatist feeling, all of 
you be united of thought, word and deed, let there be oneness in your 
resolutions, hearts and minds, let the strength to live with mutual 
cooperation be firm in you all ^ 


Jors (1998) quotes from 4tharvaveda 


"All have equal rights in articles of food and water The yoke of the chariot 
of life 1s placed equally on shoulders of all who should live together 
harmoniously supporting one another like spokes of a wheel " 


Vedas have declared that all are children of God 1mplying that all are brethren who 
should strive for collective good The State must bestow equal treatment to all 
citizens According to Manu “Just as the mother earth gives equal support to all 
living beings, a king (state) should give support to all without any 
discrimination ” 


The 30 articles adopted and proclaimed by the General Assembly of the 
Untied Nations on the 10* December 1948 are known as Universal Human Rights 
These rights encompass economic, social and cultural human boundaries with a 
view to ensuring every human being with the basic needs, to narrow down the 
social differences, to end economic disparities, to promote friendship, cooperation 
and harmony among all by ending caste-class-racial-religious-gender barriers Most 
of these rights are embodied into the Indian Constitution Such a world order 1s 
considered desirable for further transformation of human beings (NLSIU, 1996) 


Values are oriented towards cleansing, disciplining and restraining people’s 
behaviour and purge society from socio-economic-politico-cultural-religious- 
gender bias or evils Thus, came the social codes, such as the dos and don’ts, 
lawful-unlawful, moral-1mmoral, good-bad, right-wrong, desirable-undesirable, 
pious-wicked and violence-non-violence, etc (in short the positive dos vs the 
negative don'ts) All the negative actions are condemned as antihuman while 
positive actions are propagated as essential ingredients to build and nurture healthy 
societies Otherwise, law of jungle would operate as 1n primitive societies where 
the strong usurped the weak Thus, values make man a true human being 


Biological needs also act as drives that need to be met Aesthetic and 
recreational values emanate from mental horizons Universal and eternal values are 
common to all irrespective of cultural differences and surpass phenomenal world 
and make us truly human, peace loving and progressive Democratic values create 
condition for equity and liberty Socialistic ideology makes every one equal, thereby 
creating a Classless and non-exploitative society Secular values allow different 
groups of people/communities, and social and cultural traditions flourish side by 
side without government’s intervention Even cultures/communities wedded to 
opposing philosophies could coexist Only when society 1s instilled with these 
positive elements, true national integration and creation of universal brotherhood 
could emerge (Seetharamu, 1989) 


If one discerns the inner message from the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
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epics-£he Ramayana, the Mahabharata (particularly the Geeta ın 1t), the 18 
Puranas, and many other books of lore (such as the story of Harischanadra, 
Nala, Narada Bhakti Sutra, Yoga Sutra), 1t would be clear that these writings are 
intended to enable people to internalise human values that are essential for the 
orderly and just global order From time to time, various religions, philosophers, 
social thinkers and human rights activists have been striving to carve out value- 
based societies around the world 


Social Deviance 


In this context we need to understand about social deviance and tts negative 
impact on society Many are at differing wavelength 1n the moral, ethical and 
evolutionary levels Not all are endowed with positive bent of mind, rather a large 
number 1s negatively motivated Social control mechanisms and the state laws and 
law and order machinery have not succeeded ın guiding people's behaviour in the 
right direction Therefore, there are crimes of various kinds 1n society due to 
unethical and immoral behaviour that are eating away the vital elements of society 
Terrorism has been spreading like a cult and scourge inflicting untold and unheard 
of miseries all over the world The marauders have transnational links with unlimited 
funds, modern weapons and suicidal squads (human bombs) Ethnic racism, 
communal frenzy, religious intolerance, proxy wars have assumed deadliest 
dimensions 


Sri Lanka, India, Palestine, Afghanistan, Russia, Tarwan and many other 
countries have been facing extreme forms of terrorist acts leading to the wastage 
of large sums of money which otherwise could have been 1nvested 1n welfare and 
developmental activities The latest terrorist attack of the world's tallest WTC 
towers and the Pentagon HQs in New York killed several thousands, besides 
inflicting billions of dollar loss to the economy This act portrays how dastardly 
the terrorists are who may lead to the Third World War Only through value 
inculcation such marauding acts could be contained Education, culture, 
socialization, transformation and social control norms, etc would go a long way in 
making them 


Crime thrillers hurl weapons of mass destruction mercilessly Urban centers 
are sheltering these anti-human elements These criminals are cutthroats 1n killing, 
robbing, abusing sexually, extracting money from entrepreneurs, trafficking girls 
for sex work, smuggling drugs, etc The law and order machinery 1s largely 
mismatched and therefore incapable of providing security to people’s lives and 
property Thus, people indulge 1n anti-social activities until their psychology 1s 
changed with positivistic values 


Durkheim, a social theorist, warns that extreme social discrimination, 
deprivation and disparities, etc would propel people going lawless Such a situation 
results in social anomie when society goes rudderless and uncontrollable Therefore, 
the State should strive seriously to free society from all ills People too should 
cooperate ın this task truly conforming to socio-democratic ideals wedded to 
principles of equity and social justice Marxism s failure on the social canvass 
implies that people are not vear ready for carving out a classless on-exploitative 
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Just society There 1s need for proper social engineering both 1n instrumental and 
intrinsic values 


Characteristics of Education 


cc 


Bhartruhari (the king of Ujjain turned philosopher) says- "Education is the special 
manifestation of man, education is the treasure which can be preserved without 
fear of loss, education secures material pleasure, happiness and fame, education 
15 the teacher of teacher, education is the friend when one goes abroad, education 
is God incarnate and education secures honour at the hands of the State, not 
money" He equates man without education to an animal It was considered the 
duty of parents and teachers to impart education to younger generation A verse 
in Hitopadesha implies- "Education. imparts intellectual culture, intellectual 
culture secures capacity and suitable capacity and suitability enables to secure 
wealth, wealth so secured enables to conform to Dharma which in turn secures 
happiness" (Joss, 1998) 


Education 1s a process of teaching or training or imparting knowledge, 
various skills of trade or profession This process 1s to advance the mental, 
aesthetic, physical or moral development to quality for hfe It further adds that 
education intends to mould the society by strengthening, disciplining and 
conditioning of mental faculties of people (Webster's Dictionary) According to 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1997), education 1s referred to the discipline that 1s 
concerned with methods of teaching and learning 1n schools as opposed to informal 
means of socialization This 1s a very narrow explanation as education comes from 
non-formal or informal streams too In short, true education is the product of 
learning-unlearning process, both aspects are simultaneous and equally important 


Features 


Education 1s claimed to be ‘positive’ and 1s not associated with negative element 

Education 1s ever expanding and values-neutral and all embracing The highest 
boon sought by the rishies of lore was ‘true knowledge’, with such knowledge all 
else could easily be accomplished “Knowledge 1s bliss-the highest to accomplish 
by men, according to ancient Vedic literature Knowledge cannot be stolen, only 
with the benevolence of the teacher the treasures of knowledge could be passed 
on to subsequent generations 


In Rigveda, 1t 15 proclaimed as “Let noble thoughts come from every side” 
It 1s clearly affirmed that nothing 1n the world can equal knowledge, The Vedic 
hymn that says, "Lead me from untruth to truthfulness, from ignorance (darkness) 
to light (knowledge), and from death (material or worldly) to immortality 
(eternal)" amply portrays the importance attached to true knowledge 


A trek through the Vedic literature of /thihasa-Puranas or Yoga sutra, etc 
one could know the quest and thirst Vedic people had for true knowledge Adi 
Shankara, proponent of Advarta Philosophy (non-dualism) says that the sole 
purpose of human beings should be to know/realise Self. which is the spark of 
Paramatma (universal spirit) and that alone ıs Truth Bliss and worthy of Knowing) 
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For Socrates knowledge was virtue. Francis Bacon deemed knowledge as 
power For Charles Dickens character and sound education were associated 
elements that ın turn lead to wisdom In Geeta it ıs clearly said that knowledge 1s 
essential for attaining unanimity (Sthithaprajan) To Aurobindo the chief aim of 
education ıs “to help the growing soul to draw out that 1n itself which ıs best and 
make it perfect for a noble use" He further says that education enables a synthetic 
understanding of an all-round, balanced, harmonious and integrated development 
of individual and transforms man 1nto an integral man (cited ın Seetharamu, 1989) 
Thus, one can say that knowledge 1s power that can create abilities 1n human 
beings, promote healthy development, and foster socialization It 1s a vital necessity 
for all human endeavors 1n the emerging and ever expanding world It acts as a 
catalytic agent triggering human transformation and emancipation True knowledge 
functions as a liberator and equips 1n man the capabilities of the need of the time 


Perspectives of Education 


Plato was one of the earliest to realise importance of education of all to develop 
the latent capacities 1n them and prepare for all-round development of human 
faculties He considered “bad education’ as suicidal and injurious to society He 
strongly believed that education ın virtue alone should be considered as true 
education while all other training that armed at acquisition of wealth or bodily 
strength or cleverness was mean and unworthy Character building should be the 
true aim of education and the truly educated alone are fit to be entrusted with high 
duties of guardians of the State He cautioned that too much of cleverness and 
over-learning accompanied by an 11] bringing up are far more fatal than ignorance 
He strongly preferred the education system to be positive and objectively oriented 
towards man making (Wadia, 1958) 


Aristotle was one of the earliest to lay foundation for propagating literacy 
and education at the expense of the State To him, 1t was the responsibility of the 
State to arrange for proper education of the subjects in the larger interest of the 
society In Radhakrishnan’s opinion the purpose of education should be to give 
an integral view of the universe to the pupils Aurobindo viewed that education 
must help the growing soul to draw out that 1s 1n itself and make it perfect for a 
noble use Paulo Freire (1972) defines illiteracy as the symptom, oppression and 
disease and education should promote peaceful scientific revolution and create 
humanism 


Gandhig considered illiteracy as the worst form of social evil and therefore 
desired for providing everybody with complete education free and compulsory 1n 
the mother tongue through art and craft aimed at achieving all-round personality 
development (physical, mental, social, emotional and spiritual) To him education 
should be able to draw out the best ın child and develop his/her heart, head and 
hand 


Swami Vivekananda viewed education as the manifestation of the perfection 
already in man His stress was on man making character building and unnersalising 
man through the process of purposive and meaningful education To him real 
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education 1s that which enables one to stand on one's own legs and elevates to 
higher levels He strongly favoured for imparting spiritual, secular and scientific 
knowledge so as to refine and deepen social attitude of pupils by cultivating the 
heart and develop the power of concentration and detachment (Iyer, 1987 and Rao, 
1970) 


Literature on economics of education suggests that 1nvestment 1n human 
capital has positive correlation with both economic and social development and 
proper education has the greatest potential of triggering transformation of 
individuals and society, nations and the world at large Education unproves skills, 
knowledge, and health, and improves both physical and psychic levels, and 
augments potential ability that improves earning capacity and contributes to better 
socioeconomic order Greater investment 1n education 1s important to create human 
capital and return to costs improves when invested 1n human capital 1n addition to 
improving risk-bearing capacity of people (Becker, 1964) 


The World Development Reports (1998/1999, 1999/2000) state that 
knowledge can play effective role in advancing economic and social well-being, 
especially the poorest In the 21° century, all people must be endowed with 
adequate literacy to enable them assimilate skills, techniques, knowledge and 
information needed 1n various spheres As the most modern knowledge cannot be 
imparted 1n the informal or non-formal stream, the formal steam of education assumes 
importance to prepare people for the challenges of the time Dissemination of 
knowledge plays vital role ın lowering mortality and improving life expectancy, 
brings people closer through heart-to-heart interaction, makes society saner Proper 
education not only improves productivity but also breaks barriers of caste, class 
and gender discrimination and promotes greater socialization Literacy and 
development go hand-in-hand, as there 1s closer relationship between them 


Intent of Education as a Tool 


People who are exposed to formal education have responsibility to reaching the 
learning skills to the taught Education originated from the Latin word educare to 
mean ‘lead out or bring forth’ From the perception of people and the literature we 
get to know what education can and should do Education has two major 
dimensions-as a discipline and as a disseminating tool or process The second 
dimension includes the curriculum content, the teacher-taught relationship, teacher 
quality and the teaching aids/methods/environment Thus both curriculum quality 
and teacher quality are central to formal education system for achieving its 
objectives 


Educational Objectives 


Education 1s expected to bring out the hidden capabilities 1n the student and his/ 
her understanding of the universe around him/her It 1s also defined as a process 
of acquisition of knowledge of philosophy It helps 1n disciplining the intellect and 
moulds the tender minds It prepares people for life's varied roles and goals It 
enables in instilling positive values (moral ethical, spiritual. scientific. economic! 
political social etc ) among pupils Desirable all round growth (physical and human 
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is triggered by education Education acts as effective vehicle for transmission of 
cultures, histories, languages, mores, norms, music, art, craft skills, innovative 
technologies, etc and “change entity’ in us Education should help character and 
personality development, provide citizenship training, prepare them for life, install 
national /international understanding, promote integration of individuals with 
society at large, imbibe with true spirit of democracy with secular and socialistic 
values (Seetharamu, 1989) To put it briefly, to create rational manliness, promote 
social harmony, spirit of sharing, caring attitude and strong urge for creativity and 
collective good of the whole humanity with full sense of commitment and sacrifice 
Thus, purposive education acts as a social elevator, triggers social engineering 
and makes people productive engines of a nation 


Education should create deep love for systematic understanding of 
philosophical foundations, aim at imparting glimpses of world history, trigger 
creativity, create 1nterest for learning, develop rational and scientific temper School 
of naturalism emphasises imbibing 1deas of naturalism (that nature 1s the ultimate 
reality determined by natural laws, no belief ın supernatural reality but behaves as 
a natural entity, advocates rhythmic harmony with nature and learning 1s through 
observation and induction methods) School of 1dealism emphasises on moral, 
ethical, spiritual and philosophical foundations It aims at educating us 1n the 
exploration of ultimate universal values and truth through self-realisation It also 
talks of democracy, freedom and brotherhood Pragmatic school talks of facts, 
realities and practical side of life and knowledge 1s accorded highest importance 
Existentialist school talks more of these worldly aspects with purity and sincerity 
and revolves around our experience with life It generally does not speculate prior 
to birth or beyond death or upon transcendental aspects The school of humanism 
focuses on positive values, ethics, morality, cultures, disciplines, duties, social 
norms, love and affection, empathy, service, cooperation, etc It aims at making 
man ‘noble’ to work for collective good on the basis of equity, equality and justice 


Teacher Quality 


Transmission of knowledge depends on teacher quality, commitment and 
competence Only well qualified and those adhered to core moral and ethical 
foundations can perform this task effectively It 1s atrocious that a large number of 
teachers do not live up to these tasks The teachers themselves are found lacking 
in many respects The teachers should discipline the society by first disciplining 
themselves They lack 1n both ability and quality that are essentially needed in 
them Most of them are not committed to the profession Commercial mentality and 
a mismatch between their personal life style and their school teaching have eroded 
effectiveness 1n transforming students’ qualities In view of the prevailing situation, 
they cannot make real dent or 1mpact upon the learners Thus, the teachers are not 
able to act as vehicle 1n ‘character building’, ‘man making’ ‘unfolding students 
hidden potential’ and developing their head and heart The selection process itself 
1s not capable of identifying right person for the teaching job The other physical 
infrastructure 1s inadequate and school environment less conducive The teacher 
training institutions are not able'to create the required capacity and quality in 
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them for the job Examination-oriented teaching has created more problems than 
becoming a true learning mechanism The teaching content 1s not able to sustain 
learners’ interest, home situation and peer influence also are causes for erosion in 
learning process 


A survey by Chandrashekar (1999) 1n south Bangalore 1s revealing The 
students securing over 80% of marks in Standard VII public examination were 
posed simple questions that students of Standards I-IV must be familiar with 
Sixty-eight percent of them were not able to write alphabets properly in Kannada 
or English, four percent could only differentiate between living and nonliving 
things When the very same questions were posed to the teachers of prunary 
schools, no one could score cent percent while many scored zero marks This isa 
startling proof of the poor quality of teachers Teachers should enlarge their own 
intellect with all the knowledge necessary so that the same can be transmitted to 
students 


Importance of Curriculum 


Proper curriculum 1s an important task keeping the vision and imagination of 
transforming ‘mass of pupils’ into skilled, positively oriented, precious ‘human 
resource’ The philosophic school stresses, time and again, that curriculum must 
be oriented towards instilling pupils with humanism, empathy, socializing attitude, 
creativity, healthy and positive character, ethics, morality and philosophic bent of 
mind, secular and spiritual ideals, etc It also emphasises the essential need to 
impart the techniques of transcendental meditation The humanistic school 
emphasises more on existentialism and wants curriculum to be oriented to this 
task The socialists’ concerns are towards ending of all forms of exploitation, 
disparity, and deprivation and to strive for distributive justice upholding human 
dignity Sociologists’ perception aimed at ending of all types of social barriers and 
carving out a better world of humanism The yogic school stressed on the need for 
giving education about various aspects of yogic exercises for better health (both 
hardware and software) It1s imperative to impart sex education, health education, 
and physical education 


The existing curriculum ıs mostly examination-oriented, stereo typed and 
memory based that pose a heavy burden on students and not much learning really 
takes place It 1s, therefore, not well positioned to develop creativity for students’ 
all-round self-development The curriculum must be broad based with a view to 
enriching society with positive humanist ideologies 


A Critique 


Seetharamu (1989) opines that education system, curriculum, teacher capacity/ 
quality and other infrastructure that should supplement and compliment philosophy 
of education in preparing and transforming the society have several inadequacies 
He highlights not only what education ought to do but also records criticisms 
faced by 1t He rightly questions whether activities of schools can be called as 
education at all He poses the question whether the knowledge that 1s imparted in 
schools would lead to virtue or wisdom He cites several examples of how the so 
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called 'educated' behave in uncivilised and uncultured ways and adds that a 
cultured illiterate 1s far superior to a knowledgeable rogue It 1s also implied that 
educational tool 1s not fully geared to discipline the 1ntellect The school curriculum 
appears artificial and 1s 1ncapable of moulding actual life 


Need of the Century 


All spheres of the world are undergoing a very high degree of change The 
globalisation process 1s posing several challenges The impetus being given to 
privatization is one such challenge The profit-driven private institutions have 
less social-purpose, thus private schools consider these ventures for profit 
maximization The country has not been able to make even elementary education 
compulsory It augers well that the Prime Minister 1n his recent address to the 
nation promised that a Bil] will be presented 1n the Parliament for making primary 
education a constitutional right of citizens. It should be made obligatory that even 
the private schools must be made to offer free and compulsory primary education 

Keeping the national goals (socio-economic-political-technological and health 
needs of the century) proper curriculum must be prepared, proper mechanism be 
evolved to appoint right type of teachers for the tasks, minimum level of learning 
must be achieved through the teacher-taught interaction, adequate infrastructure 
and learning environment are created for translating ideals of education into social 
reality 


Purging Society from Abnormalities 


Abnormalities have become order of the day, and way of life for a good number of 
people posing a threat to orderly growth and peace of societies Adultery, human 
trafficking, child abuse, gender inequity and deprivation of their rights, portraying 
women in media with bad intent, etc reflect very narrow perspective and poor 
levels of human development The craze for women, wine, wealth and power 1s the 
crux of all social evils Drug trade, trade in human organs, extreme forms of 
corruption, spread of bar culture, increasing violence, robbery, notoriety, dacoity, 
smuggling, gambling, widespread bomb culture, growing terrorist cult, etc have 
thrown human values (dharma) into air Traditional fundamentalist and communal 
fanaticism are rupturing the social fabric The business and trade employ 
manipulative and reckless methods of extrapolation from the consuming public 
Education, both as an instrument and discipline, has failed in bringing peaceful 
social transformation 


People must be properly educated with positive and broad outlook and 
prepared as national precious assets The mass media (both electronic and print) 
should supplement this effort The films and TV serials not only portray but also 
glorify extreme forms of violence, sex, etc that act as a tonic to the youth to go 
direction-less Such portrayals would have disastrous consequences on societal 
peace The media must be properly oriented to supplement societal long-term 
interest The law and order machinery must be strengthened to contain antt-social 
activities People must be mobilised for a movement against anti-social elements 
and free the society from all evil practices for the good of all 
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Epilogue 


It stands out from this essay that education has manifold tasks ın weaving, molding 
and directing social behaviour As a tool of dissemination, education includes 
curriculum, teacher and other infrastructure The curriculum should be scientifically 
designed to play the role of social transformation Without human values, education 
system falls short ofits task For the purpose, curriculum and teacher quality must 
be sufficiently grounded in values Value-based education alone can take societies 
towards positivism A well-prepared educational system with quality teachers and 
curriculum would help cleansing societies from negative tendencies The teacher 
being the central figure 1n this unique task should possess full capacity for the 
role, lrve as a model ın personal conduct symbolizing true universal character 
Thus, for the proper human emancipation, positive growth and healthy 
development value-based education 1s a pre-requisite Since formal education alone 
cannot succeed 1n this task, the other non-formal streams of education should also 
be made to play equally responsible role 1n this task of carving a better evolved 
social order 
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Effect of Computer-assisted Instruction on 
Self-regulated Learning 


S. KADHIRAVAN 
V. SURESH 


Application of technology in teaching-learning for improving academic skills 
has become one of the main areas of focus of educational research today Modern 
psychology emphasizes the role of learning strategies used by the students to 
regulate their own motivation and academic learning, which is termed as self- 
regulated learning Technology can enhance the quality of instruction 
Instructional techniques are effective ways to regulate the student's learning 
process It is in this context an attempt was made in the present study to investigate 
the effect of different instructional techniques, viz Lecture Method (LM), 
Computer-assisted Instruction (CAI) and Computer-assisted Instruction with Peer 
Instruction (CAIPI) in enhancing the student's use of self-regulated learning 
strategies CAIPI was found to be the most effective technique in enhancing the 
use of self-regulated learning strategies among the students 


Introduction 


Technology has entered and enriched every walk of human life Application of 
technology 1n teaching-learning for 1mproving academic skills has become the 
main focus of educational research The main function of our present educational 
system 1s towards promotion of quality and excellence 1n order to meet the 
challenges of science and technology, providing wider opportunities for vocational 
education and the development of human resource potential to 1ts fullest extent 


Computers in Education 


During the last 20 years, enlightened countries are looking towards increasing the 
strength of human thinking with the machine speed and power of the computer 
The basis for many of the transformations that take place 1n the modern world 1s 
associated with the much more rapid flow of information and greater capacaty for 
storage ın computer The predominance of computer ın society indicates that 
students should have some exposure to computers to cope with the technological 
changes and informatics society of the future 


Computers 1n education create a new environment in schools in aiding the 
acquisition of skills that enhance an 1ndividual's effectiveness ın the international 
world of science and education. Computer as an educational aid 1s used to improve 
learners skills in academic subjects at all levels of education Computers hel 
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children to become less dependent on the teacher as expert Computer require 
children to do less memorizing of facts and more information-handling and problem 
solving The use of computers encourages cooperation rather than cut-throat 
competition among children in the learning process 


Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) 1s the natural out growth of 
programmed learning In CAI, the computer itself will select and present the right 
type of programmed materials for a particular student with the help of a teaching 
machine attached When the data related to the individual’s abilities are fed, ıt 
provides a feedback regarding what he has already learnt and what he needs to 
learn further This will help the student to choose the material that he needs to 
learn Under computer-assisted learning, the students have even option of putting 
the question to the computer 


There 1s no single instructional design/methodology for developing CAI 
programme Most of the literature on CAI enumerate a number of different types of 
instructional programmes under the broad category of CAI The list of different 
CAI application 1ncludes games, simulations, problem solving, drill and practice 
and tutorial programmes 


Nowadays, computers are used 1n the classroom as a support system to 
improve the teaching-learning process It 1s also possible to use the computer to 
teach new skills or concepts, to provide remedial teaching, to facilitate development 
of creative thinking, problem solving, etc 


Peer-based Collaborative Interactions with Computers 


Computer-based group instruction 1s emphasised due to the introduction of co- 
operative and collaborative learning environments It 1s expected that the computer 
networked learning environment would enable students to demonstrate different 
psycho-social behaviours during collaborative 1nteractions (Jehng, 1997) 


In a peer-based collaboration, learners work jointly on almost all parts or 
stages of a task This 1nvolves greater social 1nteraction than any other method of 
interaction. In a collaborative learning environment, 1ndividuals having greater 
knowledge or expertise 1n the subject tend to dominate the learning environment 
Research studies reveal that collaborative learning approach 1s the best suited 
means for investigating peer-based interactions with computer (Walther, 1992 and 
Jehng, 1997) 


Peer-based collaboratrve learning 1s viewed as a process of knowledge co- 
construction (Roschelle, 1992) Collaborative learning requires team members to 
achieve shared understanding of action 1n a particular situation Shared 
understanding 1s a form of negotiation in which team members successfully refine 
meaning until an understanding 1s mutually arrived at 


Analysis of verbal interactions during different collaborative situations may 
provide a better understanding of how shared knowledge 1s developed in the 
context of peer-based collaborative learning activity Research shows that the 
psycho-social behaviours demonstrated by the subject during collaborative work 
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1n a computer-mediated learning environment can be determined by the degree to 
which collaborative partners perceive the social presence of others (Walther, 1992) 
Peer-based collaborative learning 15 frequently used for pedagogical reasons with 
the goal of promoting effective learning of difficult and complex knowledge 


Self-regulation in Learning 


Self-regulation refers to an ability to behave according to one's own intention 1n a 
flexible way (Kuhl, 1992) Inthe learning process, self-regulation bridges the gap 
between academic performance and two of 1ts determinates, viz cognitive abilities 
and achievement motivation (Winne, 1995) Social cognitive researchers refer to 
self-regulation as an achievement of socialisation processes (Bandura and Walters, 
1963) 


Self-regulation 1s characterized by self-generated thoughts, feelings and 
actions for attaining academic goals Self-regulated Learning (SRL) refers to learning 
that occurs from students’ self-generated behaviours systematically oriented 
towards the attainment of their learning goals Hence, self-regulation of learning 
involves cognitive, motivational and behavioural processes that learners use to 
promote their own achievement (Zimmerman, 1998) 


Self-regulated learning (SRL) 1s a cognitively 1mherent aspect of learning 
The complexity of information and information processing may jointly constitute 
SRL SRL 1s a deliberative, judgmental and adaptive process It principally comprises 
knowledge, beliefs and learning skills It 1s also viewed as a process whereby 
students activate and sustain cognition, behaviour and affect which are 
systematically oriented towards the attainment of their goals 


Students’ ability to regulate their own engagement in academic tasks has 
been identified as an important contributor to their school learning and performance 
Students can be described as self-regulated to the degree that they are 
metacognitively, motivationally and behaviourally active participants 1n their own 
learning process (zimmerman, 1986) 


Self-regulators are purposeful, strategic and persistent 1n their learning 
They possess the ability to evaluate their own progress in relation to the goals 
they have set and to adjust subsequent behaviour ın the light of those self- 
evaluations They generate and direct their own learning experiences rather than 
act in response to external controls In sum, they are self -initiators who exercise 
personal choice and control of the methods needed to attain the learning goals 
they have set for themselves (Nola, et al , 1996) 


Self-regulated Learning Strategies 


Learning strategies are methods or techniques that indrviduals use to improve 
their comprehension, learning, retention and retrieval of 1nformation (Weinstein 
and Mayer, 1986) Developing learning strategies and skills among students will 
be helpful for them to become more strategic learners who can take significant 
responsibility for their own learning Self-regulated learning strategy 1s defined as 
the actions directed at acquiring information or skill that involve agency, purpose 
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(goals), instrumentality, self-perceptions, etc by a learner 


Bandura (1986) emphasises a learners’ use of self-regulation strategies, 
since strategy application provides a learner with valuable knowledge of self- 
efficacy Use of SRL strategies enable students to increase their personal control 
over their own behaviour and immediate environment 


Self-regulated learners are assumed to understand the influence of the 
environment on them during knowledge acquisition process and to know how to 
transform the learning environment through the use of various strategies Self- 
regulated learners use academic learning strategies 1n a cyclic manner and this 
depends upon monitoring environmental factors, personal factors as well as 
behavioural factors (Zimmerman and Bandura, 1994) 


The goal of self-regulatory strategy 1s to improve students’ self-regulation 
of their personal functioning, academic, behavioural performance and learning 
environment Hence, by assisting students, to learn how to use various strategies 
for optimizing self-processes and control their social/physical environment and 
behaviour, educators can help them to improve their degree of self-regulation 


Zimmerman and Martinez-Pons (1986) identified the following SRL strategies 
based on the triadic view of learning They have assessed the SRL strategies 
using a structured interview The proposed SRL strategies are 


Self-evaluation (S1) 

Organising & Transforming (S25) 

Goal setting & Planning (S3) 

Seeking information (S4) 

Keeping records & Monitoring (S5) 

Environmental structuring (S6) 

Self-consequence (S7) 

Rehearsing & Memorising (Sg) 

Seeking social assistance (Sg) [From Peers, Teachers and Adults] 
Reviewing records (S19) [Notes, Tests and Textbooks] 


The students' use of the above said SRL strategies are assessed using the SRL 
strategy-use 1nventory developed by Kadhiravan (1999) 


Objective 


To find out whether the three different 1nstructional strategies (viz Lecture Method, 
Computer-assisted Instruction as Individualised Instructional Strategy and 
Compute-assisted Instruction with Peer Interaction) are helpful 1n enhancing the 
use of Self-regulated Learning Strategies among students 


Procedure 
Research Question 
Do pupils differ 1n their use of SRL strategy on the basis of instructional strategies? 
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Tools 


l Five CAI Packages from the XI standard physics syllabus were developed 
in Visual Basic and used ın this study 


2. The Self-regulated Learning Scale (SRLS) developed by Kadhiravan (1999) 
was used to assess the use of SRL strategies among students The reliability 
of the tool was found to be 0 806 and the validity 0 798 


Instructional Strategies Used in the Study 


In the present study, lecture method was used 1n instructing the control group 
while two different instructional strategies were used 1n the case of the experimental 
groups 


Lecture Method (LM) 


Lecture Method 1s still one of the popular instructional strategies 1n teaching 
despite the availability of several sophisticated media This method ıs teacher- 
centered However, this method 1s still useful in explaining the cause and effect 
phenomena It1s a flexible method because the teacher can adapt himself/herself 
to the subject matter, time frame, available apparatus and equipment 1n a very short 
notice Students’ attention and interest are sustained by the teacher’s way of 
presentation, gestures, mannerism, etc Apart from all these factors, the physical 
environment of the classroom itself enhances a sense of security 1n the minds of 
the students through group feeling, emotional attamment and social reinforcement 

Such factors lead to expected levels of interaction and feedback Hence, the lecture 
method which ıs still considered as one of the effective and economical methods 
of teaching was adopted to the control group in this study 


CAI as Individualised Instructional Strategy (CAI) 


Computers are considered to be one of the most powerful sources 1n the flow of 
information Computer Assisted Instructional packages are helpful for the learners 
to study the lessons at their own pace There are individual difference among the 
students and CAI provides instruction according to the ability of the individual 
learner Instruction and instructional models of CAI prompt the individuals to 
move quickly and this motivates the learners to Jearn faster The CAI as an 
individualised instructional strategy was used as the experimental intervention for 
Experimental Group-I 


CAI with Peer Interaction (CAIPI) 


Some areas of science need 1magination on the part of the learners for a better 
understanding of the concepts learnt CAI with its acknowledged potentialities 
may not be sufficient for learners to understand some difficult contents 1n science 
which need some more explanation Psychologists suggest that an 1ndividual will 
learn more effectively when he receives information through peer-group interaction 
Hence, 1t was decided to adopt CAI with peer interaction as another experimental 
intervention The Experimental Group-II 1n this study received the instruction 
through CAI with peer group interaction 
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Design 


This study adopted the Quasi experumental design The pre-test post-test design 
was found to be the most relevant Three identical groups (each of 35 Standard XI 
students) were formed on the basis of their scores on the self-reguiated learning 
scale and achievement test in physics One of the groups was treated as the control 
group and the other two groups as experimental groups Conventional lecture 
method was adopted for the control group, while CAI as individualised instructional 
strategy and CAI with peer interaction were introduced as experimental 
interventions for the other two groups 


Five syllabus-based computer software packages 1n the selected content 
areas for the Standard XI physics had already been developed and evaluated All 
the three groups were taught the same content through the respective 1nstructional 
strategy The students' use of SRL strategies was assessed using the self-regulated 
learning scale To check the effect of 1nstructional strategies of the students' use 
of SRL strategies T-tests were computed between the SRL scores before and after 
experimentation 


Results 


Table 1. Significance of Difference between Means of SRL Scores of Control 
Group before and after Experimentation 








x Mı S] M^ 6^ D Ga t Value 
Si 7 257 2 033 7 771 2 473 0 514 0 541 0 950 

Sy 9 485 1592 9 057 2 413 0 428 0 976 0 438 

S3 9 057 1 372 9 257 1 961 0 200 0 404 0 495 

S4 7 600 1 659 8 628 1 574 0971 0 386 2 515* 
Ss 9 542 1518 9 289 2 544 0 253 0 501 0 505 

Sg 9 400 2 219 9 371 3 163 0 029 0 653 0 044 

$7 8 028 2 298 8 685 2 094 0 657 0 794 0 827 

Sg 8 257 2 589 8 571 2357 0 314 0 591 0 531 

S9 9 142 1 838 8 142 2 268 1 000 0 506 1 976 

$10 9 171 1 812 10 371 2 178 1 200 0 478 2 510* 
N1 = N2 = 3S5 * Significant at 0 05 level 

M,~Mean score before experimentation M2-Mean score after experimentation 


It can be seen 1n Table 1, that the / values were not significant for the control group 
for ten self-regulated learning strategies However, 1n the strategies "seeking 
information $4 and reviewing record Sj, 1t was found that the means were 
significantly higher 1n the post-test Hence, 1t 1s 1nferred that the lecture method 
enhances the usage of these strategies In the lecture method, the teacher 
encourages for obtaining more informations on their own Probably these activities 
of the teacher aid ın enhancing the usage of these strategies This goes to show 
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that the teacher can play a facilitative role in making learning process more effective 


Table 2. Significance of Difference between Means of SRL Scores of Experimental 
Group-I before and after Experimentation 


SRL M 1 S] M^ 95 D Sd t Value 








Strategy 

81 7 657 2 096 11 657 1 689 4 00 0 455 8 791* 
S3 7 428 1 975 7 742 2 309 0 314 Q 513 0 612 
$4 7 857 1 658 11 542 1 441 3 685 0 371 9 932* 
S4 9 085 2611 10 028 2 298 0 943 0 587 1 606 
Ss 8 800 2 638 10 040 2 931 1 260 0 666 1 891 
S6 8 057 3 277 9 114 2 458 1 057 0 692 1 527 
S7 7 144 2 854 11 000 2 151 3 286 0 604 5 440* 
Sg 8 914 2 442 10 000 2.177 1 086 0 552 1 967 
Sg 7 657 2 437 11 342 1 433 3 685 0 477 7 725* 
$10 9 971 2 104 10 885 2 025 0 914 0 493 1 852 
N12» N2 = 35 * Significant at 0 01 level 

M1i-—Mean score before experimentation M2-Mean score after experimentation 


It can be seen 1n Table 2 that for the experimental group-I, the ¢ values were 
significant for the four SRL strategies This group received instruction through 
the CAI as individualised instructional strategy The ¢ values were significant for 
the strategies, viz self-evaluation (S1), goal setting and planning (S3), self- 
consequences (S7) and seeking social assistance (Sg) Thus, ıt can be stated that 
CAI enhances the use of these strategies Research studies reveal that, goals 
provide direction to learning and self-monitoring aids 1n moving towards the right 
direction. Planning, insight into one's strengths and 1nadequacies, previous 
performance, motivation and self-control are influenced by goals and self- 
monitoring process (Butler and Winne, 1995) Providing feedback at the appropriate 
time can aid one 1n enhancing one's nature of performance which 1n turn enhances 
motivation to perform better 1n future The understanding of one's level of 
performance also provides information about consequences to self 


Table 3. Significance of Difference between Means of SRL Scores of Experimental 
Group-U before and after Experimentation 








SRL Mı 91 M^ 95 D Sd t Value 
Strategy 

$1 9 171 1 828 12 228 1 266 3 057 0 350 8 734 
S 8 114 2 953 I0 000 3 549 ] 886 0 780 2 417 
S3 8 285 1 845 12 314 1 816 å 029 0 437 9 219* 
S4 8 028 1 874 11 542 1 591 3 54] 0 415 8 467* 
Ss 9 085 2751 10 600 3 807 1 515 0 793 ] 910 
S6 g 17! 3 459 9 085 2 195 0 914 0 692 1320 
$4 7 057 2 055 11 542 ] 537 4 485 0 433 10 357* 
Sg 8 800 1953 8 657 2 216 0 143 0 499 0 286 
So 8 085 2 418 12 257 1 573 4 172 0 487 8 566* 
S19 10 028 2 035 11 885 2 200 1 857 0 506 3 669* 
NI = N2 = 35 * Significant at 0 O1 level 


M - Mean score before experimentation M^5-Mean score after experimentation 
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Table 3 shows the ¢ values for the experimental group-II This group received the 
instruction through CAI with peer interaction The/ values were significant for six 
of ten SRL strategies, 1 e S4 and S10 (found for the control group) and 51, $3, $7 
and Sg (found for the experimental group-I, thereby showing 1ts superiority over 
the other two strategies This reveals that CAIPI provides opportunities to adopt 
these strategies 1n the learning process While CAI enhances one's motivation, 
peer interaction helps 1s exchanging knowledge as well as understanding one's 
performance in relation to others in addition to knowledge of one's own previous 
performance When faced with difficulty during the learning process, pupils seek 
help of their peers As Zimmerman and Martinez-Pons (1988) point out, students 
are not passive learners and they actively seek information and assistance when 
needed Probably CAIPI provides opportunities to get these needs fulfilled 


Discussion 


The usefulness of computers in enhancing learning has been extensively studied 
It 1s also suggested by researchers (Jones and Carter, 1998) that group instruction 
1s very helpful for students 1n learning values, of other's talents, abilities, skills 
and diverse views Hence, 1t was assumed that both CAI and CAIPI instructional 
strategies would be more effective methods of teaching SRL strategies 


The results of this study reveal that the 1nstructional strategies enhance 
the students use of SRL strategies CAIPI strategy 1s the most effective one 1n 
enhancing the students' use of SRL strategies whereas CAI strategy 1s more 
effective when compared to the lecture method In the lecture method the teaching 
strategy was arranged as to suit the needs of the average learner and there 1s no 
provision for shared understanding However, 1n CAI, there 1s a provision for 
immediate feedback In addition to that there 1s a provision for shared understanding 
in CAIPI Hence, it 1s concluded from the study that CAIPI and CAI strategies are 
more effective 1n enhancing the students' use of higher order learning strategies 
than the lecture method 


Conclusion 


It ıs the right time to realise the need for systematic efforts to impart computer 
training and education to all the school students so that such training and education 
can play a catalytic role 1n the development of the 1ndividual's learning Also, the 
1ntroduction of different types of computer assisted 1nstruction helps the students 
to work strategically and will enhance the motivation which will sustain them 
during long hours of practice necessary to achieve peak performance in their study 
Teachers should mobilize all the relevant resources to promote SRL for effective 
learning and healthy personality development The results further confirm that 
machines can not substitute teachers but stress on the utilisation of resources by 
would enable them teachers to perform their role more effectively 


Note The earlier version of this paper was presented at the National Conference 
on Emerging Trends 1n Applied Psychology in the New Millennium’ held at S V 
University Tirupati, Tirupati during 8-10-Feb-2001 
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stratification, social distances among castes and tribal and non-tribal regional 
imbalances 


Equal opportunity of education to the children and the young 1s an acceptable 
principle Mahatma Jotirao Phule, G K Gokhale and Maharshi D K Karve were 
the prominent educationists of pre-independence period Organizations like Arya 
Samaj, Theosophical Society, Ramkrishna Trust and Sn Aurobindo Trust have 
also done commendable contribution 


Inamdar analyses the constitutional provisions and their educational 
implications in independent India. The Constitution of India provides for free and 
compulsory education of children up to the age of 14 years, education of the 
minorities and that of the disadvantaged sections What 1s significant is, how 
fa1thfully the constitutional provisions are 1mplemented The implemental aspect 
15 not very encouraging 


The book 1s intended to provide an interdisciplinary perspective to 
understand the complexity of the problems of education and poverty and their 
intricate mutual relationship The analysis interwoven with general social scientists’ 
* approach could have perhaps, provided more fruitful results 


Of the four chapters, the first by Yogesh Atal and the third by Durganand 
Sinha have projected the issue very well and kept the reader engrossed through 
out While Atal has succeeded in establishing the need for 1mmediate affirmative 
action both on positive education and poverty alleviation in the national interest, 
Sinha’s well-researched article 1s an academic treat These two articles 1n particular 
would be of much help to the students of Indian education and poverty, 1n general 
they would be of interest to researchers of any social science discipline, to teachers 
of social science, to the administrators and planners for guidance 1n policy formation 
and, of course, to the generally enlightened reader 
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Causative Factors for Underachievement in 
Biology 


H.V. VAMADEVAPPA 


The objective of the study was to find out the factors causing underachievement 
in Biology among pre-university students Regression analysis was used to identify 
the underachievers in Biology The sample consists of 480 first year pre-university 
science students of Chitradurga district in Karnataka Proportionate stratified 
random sampling technique was used to select the sample Product moment 
correlation, one way ANOVA and Duncans new multiple range test were utilized 
for statistical interpretation. Low achievement motivation, poor study habits, 
poor adjustment, higher comprehensive anxiety, low self concept and low SES 
were found to be the causes of underachievement in Biology among pre-uniersity 
students 


Introduction 


A high ability student whose scholastic performance 1s low, 1s usually referred to 
in education literature as the underachiever Research evidence indicates that he 
has been the subject of continuing concern to parents and educators at all levels 

The studies (Stoner, 1956, Miller, 1965, Srivastava, 1967, Saxena, 1970, Menon, 
1973, Agarwal, 1976, Pun, 1987, Nair, Sankaran, 1987, and Shahpur, 1994) that 
have dealt with the underachievement reveal various and differing foci and thus 
suggest a multifaceted nature of the problem of the underachievers 


While discussing the achievement of the students, the Education 
Commission (1964-66) observes that the problem of academic underachievement 1s 
of great concern to a developing country like India Extraordinary talent 
unidentified, undeveloped and unexplored ıs a tremendous waste The Commission 
has also mentioned the need for diagnosing the causes of low achievement, which 
hinders the underachievers 1n coming up to the level of their full potential abilities 
and then to provide remedial treatment 


To a developing country like ours, this challenge 1s of great social 
significance as 1t 1nvolves colossal wastage of human potential and resources 
Therefore, it has to be encountered with profound care lest 1t should sake the very 
roots of nation's economic and social structure Also one of the challenges before 
educationists 1s to help each individual to achieve his optimum Thus, the need for 
exploring scientifically the causal factors relating to underachievement 1s 
imperative 
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Biology 1s one of the core subjects taught at the pre-university science 
classes It occupies an important place in the preuniversity science curriculum 
because of 1ts utilitarian, disciplinary, aesthetic and cultural values It 1s a matter of 
common experience of lecturers teaching Biology that although many students 
have the capacity to learn well, their actual performance 1n Biology examinations ts 
poor 


Many of the studies carried out 1n India and abroad have concentrated 
research ın this area mainly at the secondary level The investigator feels that pre- 
university course 1s an important stage in the education of an individual [tis a 
stage to select diversified courses 1n his educational career Most of the pre- 
university science students are aspiring for professional/technical/higher courses 
In order to fulfill their desire, they will put maximum efforts 1n their academic work 
In spite of this, many students will achieve less than their potential ability The 
investigator decided to find out the causes of underachievement 1n Biology among 
preuniversity students, since studies 1n this area are conspicuous by their absence 


Problem 


The problem of the present study 1s An investigation into the factors causing 
underachievement in Biology among first year pre-university students of 
Chitradurga district 


Objectives 
The present study was undertaken with the following broad objectives— 


1) To identify the underachievers ın Biology among the first year pre-university 
students 


2) To identify the causes of underachievers ın Biology among the first year 
preuniversity students 


3) To suggest measures for the improvement of achievement of underachievers 
in Biology in the light of the identified causes of underachievement 


Variables 


The variables selected 1n the present study were-the predictor variable of 
intelligence and the dependent variable of achievement in Biology The independent 
variables were-(a) attitude towards science, (b) achievement motivation, (c) study 
habits, (d) adjustment, (e) comprehensive anxiety, (f) self concept and (g) socio- 
economic status 


Hypothesis 
The following hypotheses stated 1n the null form were tested 


There 1s no significant difference among underachievers, normal achievers and 
overachievers 1n respect of- 


L Attitude towards science 
2. Achievement mottvation 
3 Study habits 
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4 Adjustment 

5 Comprehensive anxiety 
6 Self concept, and 

7 Socioeconomic status 


Methodology 
Tools 
The investigator has used the following tools for the collection of relevant data- 


Group Test of Intelligence (Ahuja, 1976)—English version 

Achievement Test 1n Biology constructed by the researcher (1998) 
Science Attitude Scale by Avinash Grewal (1990) 

Achievement Motive Test by Bhargava (1994) 

Study Habits Inventory by Palsane and Sharma (1989) 

Adjustment Inventory for Colleges Students by Sinha and Singh (1980) 
Comprehensive Anxiety Test by Sinha and Sinha (1990) 

Self Concept Questionnaire by Rajkumar Saraswat (1992) 

Kakkar’s Socio-economic Status Scale (1993)-Revised 
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Identification of Over, Normal and Underachievers 


A regression equation was used to predict achievement form DIQ's of each student 
Under and overachievement was then determined on the basis of discrepancy 
between predicted and actual achievement scores In the present study, Students 
who were above +1S D distance from the mean on the regression line were 
considered as overachievers Students who were below -1 S D distance from the 
mean were considered as underachievers Those students who were in between +1 
S D distance from the mean were considered as normal achievers 


In the present study, based on the above mentioned procedure the researcher 
got 90 underachievers, 259 normal achievers and 71 overachievers 1n the finally 
selected sample of 420 students 


Sampling 
Nature and Size of the Sample 


For the purpose of this study, 480 students consisting of 320 boys and 160 girls 
were selected from the first year preuniversity classes of Chitradurga district in 
Karnataka Proportionate stratified random sampling technique was used to select 
the sample Totally ten preuniversity colleges (with science combination) were 
selected proportionately on random basis, out of these 10 colleges, four were 
private urban colleges, two private rural colleges, two government urban colleges 
and two rural government colleges Proportion of rural and urban, government and 
private colleges was maintained 1n the sampling Urban and rural students were 
selected ın the ratio of 2 1 (320 160) and boys and girls were also 1n the ratio of 2 1 
(320 160) 


Statistical Techniques 


I Regression analysis for 1dentifying underachievers 
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Coefficients of correlations between dependent and 1ndependent variables 

One way ANOVA and Duncans New Multiple Range Test procedure to 
verify the hypotheses and to test the significance of the mean difference of 
the groups 
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Analysis and Interpretation 
Correlations between Independent and Dependent Variables 
The data collected were analysed and the results were interpreted as under 


Table 1. Coefficients of Correlation of Independent Variables and Achievement in 
Biology 


Independent variable Coefficients of correlation of independent 
variables with Biology achievement scores 
N = 420 

Attitude towards science 0 1134* 

Achievement motivation 0 1444** 

Study habits 0 1772** 

Adjustment -0 2858** 

Comprehensive anxiety -0 2329** 

Self concept 0 2472** 

Socio-economic Status 0 4796** 


* Significant at 0 05 level of probability, ** Significant at 0 01 level of probability 


Table 1 reveals that attitude of students towards science, achievement motivation, 
study habits, self concept and socio-economic status were positively and 
significantly related to achievement 1n Biology, whereas Adjustment problems 
and comprehensive anxiety were negatively and significantly related to achievement 
1n Biology 


The hypotheses formulated were tested using one way analysis of variance 
with the data given 1n Table 2 and whenever F value was found to be significant, 
Duncan New Multiple Range Test was used to test the significance of the mean 
difference between the groups 


Table 2. Means and S.D.s for Scores of Independent Variables and Achievement 
in Biology in Respect of Under, Normal and Overachievement Groups 





Variable Whole Under Normal Over 
group achievement achievement achievement 
N = 420 group N= 90 group N = 259 group N = 71 


Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 


Attitude towards science 49 06 7 04 4998 719 4838 707 5035 650 
Achievement motivation 1957 4 82 1800 4 43 1941 485 2217 420 


Study habits 5979 844 5787 689 5992 918 6179 684 

Adjustment 4114 1238 4366 1177 4192 1263 3511 1034 
Comprehensive anxiety 3250 1421 3837 1210 3142 1426 2900 1454 
Self concept 166 78 1573 15824 1599 16745 1433 17517 1526 


Socio-economic status 3159 1129 2931 1001 3095 1183 3683 919 
Achievement in Biology 35,95 1570 2372 766 3482 1359 $554 1231 
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Attitude towards Science 


The obtained F value 3 1952 in Table 3 was found to be significant beyond 0 05 
level of probability Further the significance of mean difference was tested with the 
help of Duncan procedure It was found that the mean score of OAG (50 35) was 
more than the mean scores of NAG (48 32) and UAG (49 97) Significant difference 
was found only between OAG and NAG It may be concluded that OAG possessed 
higher attitude towards science than NAG 


Table 3. Summary of One-way ANOVA of UAG, NAG and OAG in Respect of 
Attitude towards Science 


Source df Sum of squares Mean squares F ratio 
Between groups 2 313 3175 156 6588 

Within groups 417 20445 3110 49 0295 3 1952* 
Total 419 20758 6286 


*Significant beyond the 0 05 level of probability 


Note UAG = Under Achievement Group, NAG = Normal Achievement Group, 
OAG = Over Achievement Group 


Achievement Motivation 


The obtained F value 16 3428 1n Table 4 was found to be significant beyond 0 01 
level of probability Further, 1t was found that the mean score of OAG (22 17) was 
more than the mean score of NAG (19 41) and UAG (18 00) From this, 1t may be 
concluded that the OAG possessed higher achievement motivation when compared 
with that of NAG NAG had higher achievement motivation when compared with 
that of UAG, indicating thereby that achievement motivation training should be 
given to preuniversity science students to improve their achievement 1n Biology 


Table 4. Summary of One-way ANOVA of UAG, NAG and OAG in Respect of 
Achievement Motivation. 


Source df Sum of squares Mean squares F ratio 
Between groups 2 708 4529 354 2264 

Within groups 417 9038 4043 216748 16 3428** 
Total 419 9746 8571 





* Significant beyond the 0 01 level of probability 


The obtained F value 4 4244 1n Table 5 was found to be significant beyond 0 05 
level of probability Further, 1t was found that mean scores of OAG (61 79) was 
more than that of NAG (59 92) and UAG (57 87) From this, 1t may be concluded 
that OAG possessed better study habits than UAG and UAG possessed poorer 
study habits when compared with those of NAG and OAG 
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Table 5. Summary of One-way ANOVA of UAG, NAG and OAG in Respect of Study 
Habits 


Source df Sum of squares Mean squares F ratio 
Between groups 2 620 6163 310 3082 

Within groups 417 29246 3623 701352 4 4244* 
Total 419 29866 9786 


*Significant beyond the 0 05 level of probability 


This result conveys that preuniversity colleges and teachers should help the 
students in developing reading skills, note-taking skills, concentration, 
memorization, the use of dictionaries, group discussion and examination taking 
skills, which help 1n improving their study habits and achievement 


Adjustment 


The obtained F value 11 3150 1n Table 6 was found to be significant at 0 01 level of 
probability Further, it was revealed that the mean score of OAG (35 11) was less 
than the mean scores of NAG (41 92) and UAG (43 66) In this scale, low scores 
indicate better adjustment From this, 1t may be concluded that OAG demonstrated 
better adjustment when compared with that of UAG and NAG UAG showed poorer 
adjustment as compared with that of OAG 


Table 6. Summary of One-way ANOVA of UAG, NAG and OAG in Respect of 
Adjustment 


Source df Sum of squares Mean squares F ratio 
Between groups 2 3307 5522 1653 7761 

Within groups 417 60947 8764 146 1580 113150** 
Total 419 64255 4286 


**Significant beyond the 0 01 level of probability 


This result suggests that teachers and parents should grve utmost care in dealing 
with children positively so as to promote adjustment not only ın the areas of family 
and health but also 1n social, emotional and educational areas A carefully organized 
programme of guidance and counselling should be made available to the poorly 
adjusted ın order to improve their achievement 1n Biology 


Comprehensive Anxiety 


The obtained F value 11 0741 1n Table 7 was found to be significant beyond 0 01 
level of probability Further ıt was found that mean score of OAG (29 00) was less 
than the mean scores of NAG (31 42) and UAG (38 37) From this, ıt may be 
concluded that UAG possessed higher anxiety than NAG and OAG OAG 
possessed lower anxiety than UAG 
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Table 7. Summary of One-way ANOVA of UAG, NAG and OAG m Respect of 
Comprehensive Anxiety 


Source df Sum of squares Mean squares F ratio 
Between groups 2 4266 8158 2133 4079 

Within groups 417 80334 1819 192 6479 11 0741** 
Total 419 84600 9976 





**Sienificant beyond the 001 level of probability 


In order to overcome higher anxiety among underachievers, they should be made 
to feel that they are secure An atmosphere of friendliness, calmness, ease, 
sympathy, sociability, kindness and co-operativeness needs to be created in the 
colleges and homes 


Self Concept 


The obtained F value 26 4326 in Table 8 was found to be significant beyond 0 01 
level of probability Further 1t was found that the mean score of OAG (175 17) was 
more than that of NAG (167 45) and UAG (158 24) From this, ıt may be concluded 
that OAG had higher self concept than UAG and NAG UAG had lower self concept 
than NAG and OAG, thereby indicating that group counseling programmes should 
be organized to help the underachievers in improving their self concept and 
achievement College teachers should help the learners to know about their 
capabilities and limitations 


Table 8. Summary of One-way ANOVA of UAG, NAG and OAG in Respect of Self 
Concept 


Source df Sum of squares Mean squares F ratio 
Between groups 2 11669 2072 5834 6036 

Within groups 417 92046 6404 220 7353 26 4326** 
Total 419 13715 8476 





**Significant beyond the 0 01 level of probability 
Socioeconomic Status 


The obtained F value 10 3375 was found to be significant beyond 0 01 level of 
probability (Table 9) Further 1t was found that the mean score of OAG (36 83) 1n 
respect of SES was more than the mean scores of NAG (30 95) and UAG (29 31) 
From this, 1t may be concluded that OAG was from higher SES than NAG and UAG 
When compared with OAG, UAG was from lower SES 


Table 9. Summary of One-way ANOVA of UAG, NÀG and OAG in Respect of 
Socioeconomic Status 





Source DF Sum of squares Mean squares F ratio 
Between groups 2 2525 0579 1262 5290 

Within groups 417 50928 5040 122 1307 10-3375** 
Total 419 53453 5619 


**Significant beyond the 0 01 level of probability 
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This finding indicates that compensatory education programmes need to be 
scientifically planned and imparted to socially and economically backward children 
Educational institutions should keep a comprehensive chart relating to the family 
background of each child along with his progress chart This may help to find out 
the backwardness of the family and to provide suitable measures for minimizing 
the grave effect of the incidence of underachievement 


The over all results obtained from this study are corroborated by the results 
reported ın the studies by Srivastava (1967), Ghuman (1976), Bhaduri (1971), Sharma 
(1978), Tandon, Sushila (1977), Agarwal (1976), Menon (1973), Puri K. (1987), Narr, 
Sankaran (1987), Seethamony (1988), Ramachandran (1990), Rajyaguru, M S (1991), 
Shahpur, N P (1994) and Suvarna, Mary (1997) 


Conclusions 


The following conclusion is drawn on the basis of interpretation of the findings— 
low achievement motivation, poor study habits, poor adjustment, high 
comprehensive anxiety, low self concept and low socio-economic status are the 
causes of underachievement 1n Biology among preuniversity science students 


The investigator hopes that the findings of the study would not only be of 
some help in understanding the grave problems arising from the incidence of 
underachievement but also help 1n devising appropriate educational practices 
helpful for minimizing ıt 
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Giving a Human Face to Appraisal Criteria 
of Academic Staff in Nigerian Universities 


CHINEDUM MORDI 


Evaluation puts many people on their guard, and resistance to evaluation may 
be found at all levels of the education system The appraisal criteria for academic 
staff of Nigerian universities being a tool for evaluation are also perceived thus 
Since the universities would have to monitor accountability and cost- 
effectiveness, this exercise must have to be carried out The purpose of this is to 
look at the issues that would improve our understanding of appraisals It discusses 
the concept of measurement, the state of higher education and present appraisal 
practices The paper based on insight gained suggested ways in which appraisals 
would be less inquisitorial and threatening than they are now 


Introduction 


Talk of evaluation puts many people on their guard, and resistance to evaluation 
may be found at all levels of the education system (Murphy, 1993) Even though 
evaluation 1s concerned with looking at how we put our 1deas into practice in 
education and make them effective, it 1s often perceived as inquisitorial and 
threatening An appraisal practice of academic staff 1n the universities, being a 
tool of evaluation, 1s also perceived as being inquisitorial and threatening 


The purpose of this paper 1s not to review the whole topic of appraisal This 
has already been done 1n an earlier paper (Mordi, 2001) Rather, the purpose here 1s 
to look at those issue that would 1mprove our understanding of the 1ssues in 
appraisals Issues that bother as the concept of measurement, the state of higher 
education (content), and present appraisal practices Insight gained from this would 
help suggest procedures that would lessen the inquisitorial and threatening nature 
of appraisals 


Principles and Theory 


Educational evaluation 1s the process of gathering 1nformation on any aspect of 
the operation of a curriculum, to see how it 15 working and how worthwhile it 15, the 
information may be used tn making decisions about change This 15 a general 
concept, and evaluation ıs often contrasted with testing, or assessment of learners 
(Brindley, 1989), though it 1s more useful to regard testing as a possible tool of 
evaluation The function of evaluation may be to assess accountability or cost- 
effectiveness or attainment matched to normative goals (in this case through 
assessment of research excellence). another function may be dev elopment. where 
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evaluation 1s often conducted 1n a goal-free approach to establish whether what 1s 
being done has value 


As initially concerved, the function of educational evaluation in the 1950s 
was focused on accountability and the notion of evaluation for development did 
not really emerge until twenty years later, the value of these different approaches 
is still debated (Norris, 1990) Monitoring accountability and cost-effectrveness 
has 1ts place 1n education, but the developmental approach seems more satisfactory 
1n producing lasting and effective change, and in helping to determine the quality 
of what has been done Accountability tends to be associated with summative 
evaluation, and development with formative evaluation 


The Meaning of Measurement 


In sciences, measurement 1s defined as the successive application of a standard 
unit to an entity A measure of the entity 1s obtained by counting the number of 
times the standard unit goes into ıt Scientists have, therefore, come to identify 
that all measurements so obtained are approximations, Two measures of the same 
entity may not be the same, and all measurements contain errors 


In the assessment of academic staff, measurements as stated above cannot 
be carried out What is being done, is the assignment of numbers to the entities 
thought to be measuring “academic excellence” This 15 1n line with the definition 
of measurement by Ebel and Frisbie (1991) The implication of the meaning 1s that 
a score of two points given to a research report by one assessor may not mean the 
same for other assessors In technical terms, therefore, 1t means there 1s an 
unquantifiable amount of measurement error 1n such scores so obtained The 
problems that would naturally arise, are, how truthfully do these scores represent, 
say "research excellence"? Secondly, how consistent would the measures be on a 
second assessment? In other words how valid and reliable are these measurements? 


The State of Higher Education in Nigeria 


As the main source of scientific manpower, research and ideas, universities all 
over the world bear the principal responsibility for building and sustaining scientific 
and technological capacity 1n the societies they serve. Sawyerr, (1994) stated that 
the situation 1s exaggerated in Africa, where the essential personnel, facilities, and 
traditions are concentrated to a greater extent than elsewhere, in the universities 

He further stated that 1n Africa, relatively little scientific research, basic or applied, 
takes place outside the universities, or without the involvement of university- 
based scientists The effect 1s that the condition and prospects of science and 
technology development in Africa are so closely bound to the conditions of its 
universities, that reference must, therefor, be made to the situation of African/ 
Nigerian universities 


The decade of the 1980s was a time of deep crisis for education and 
educational institutions 1n Africa In relation to higher education, the roots of the 
crisis lay 1n the contradictory movements in enrolments and the public provision 
of resources for the sector According to UNESCO data (1993), the number of 
students 1n the higher education sector 1n sub-Saharan Africa rose from around 
400,000 in 1980 to just under a million 1n 1990, an increase of 150 percent The data 
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further showed that moving in the opposite direction, expenditure per student (1n 
constant dollars) fell both absolutely-from US$ 28008 1n 1980 to US$ 1405 in the 
1990-and as a multiple of per Capita Gross National Product-from about 8 to 5 The 
outcome is the resulting rundown facilities, poorly paid, poorly trained and poorly 
motivated teachers and lectures, and acute shortages of educational materials 
The scenario suggests a general decline 1n the physical condition and the 
intellectual and psychological tone of institutions throughout the African region 
mcluding Nigeria Typically, since the early 1980, universities ın Africa, have been 
spending most of their recurrent budget on staff salaries and “support” services, 
leaving little or nothing for research and development (AAU 1991) This 1s the 
context that Nigerian academuc staff has had to operate 1n and probably perform 
wonders 


Appraisal Criteria in Most Nigerian Universities 


Most Nigerian Universities have adopted the following criteria for assessing their 
academic staff 


Qualification Academic/professional 
Teaching 
Current Research 
Recognized publication— 
Textbook published from research work 
Tertiary textbook in relevant disciplines 
Editorship of book 
An article in learned journal 
A chapter 1n referred book 
Referred conference paper 
Conference/seminar paper 
District public lectures 
Verified designs, patents 
Research/Technical report 
Monographs 
Contributions to University/Country 
Academic Recognition/Distinction 


[Note Not accepted 1n most first generation universities Assigning weightages 
to the items listed above has varied from one Nigerian university to another All of 
them, however, have concentrated their assessment on recognized publications ] 


Discussion 
From the criteria for academic staff promotion, the reward system of university 
teachers in Nigeria, are largely based on "research excellence" This demonstrates 


a shift from “teaching and research” This 15 largely the same practice as with other 
universities 1n different parts of the world (Schmidt, Jones, Bennison and Davis, 
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1994 and Gibbs, 1995, 1996) Research excellence” has been assessed by the use 
of formal papers produced The use of formal papers produced has come with its 
attendant pressure on Nigerian university teachers to either publish or perish Gaur 
(1995) stated that the 1dea of there being a psychological response in after month 
of a major event 1n someone's life ıs not new The Nigerian university teacher has 
accordingly responded There are for now, three categories of academic staff based 
on the promotion criteria 


(1) Those who have performed very well, (2) Some with average performance 
and (3) Those who performed poorly, 1€ those who have been unable to keep up 
with their “more able", and “more motivated” contemporaries All these have 
implications for the university system and it ıs necessary to look at the groups 
critically 


Amongst those that have performed very well, are some excellent academics 
They have despite the gloomy state of the universities 1n Nigeria excelled in their 
chosen fields of learning It 1s, however, important to point out that these may be 
arare minority Majority of those in this category are those who have opted not to 
perish The categories are varied We have amongst them those who have constantly 
published works based on dubious or non-existent data Since the emphasis 1s on 
"research output", these category have excelled We also have those that have 
settled for plagiarism of the works of others There are amongst these, those who 
have submitted several non-existent or ghost publications These sharp practices 
have come as a result of the pressure 


The category that has performed averagely, also has a few excellent 
academics and a large majority that has adopted some of the crude tactics earlier 
identified Finally among those who have performed poorly may be found a few ill- 
prepared teachers In this categories are also a good number who have been 
handicapped by the poor state of infrastructure 1n our universities 


What 1s becoming clear, 1s that our appraisal practices may have lost focus 
and rather than encouraging “research excellence” may be encouraging the rise of 
mediocrity The question is, what form of "research excellence" do our universities 
deserve? This author would join Lowenstein (1996) in stating that the type desired 
is “the research that is relevant to society, trainers, administrators and policy 
makers, the research above all that leads to the best possible development of 
ourselves and our communities" The demands of this form of “research excellence” 
are The universities- 


— source for funds and commission studies, 

— hold seminars/workshops aimed at explaining the complexities at hand, 
— bring universities together in collaborative efforts and 

— pool of resource especially of expertise 


While all these are long term objectives, the universities may take the following 
steps to reduce the 1nquisitorial and threatening nature of their present appraisal 
practices Firstly, the appraisal criteria would need to be re-examined to make them 
more realistic, 1e taking into consideration the state of universities earlier explained 
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This 1s more so when one considers what Murphy (1993) said He recommended 
that for any evaluation to be meaningful, the local circumstances and context of its 
use, must be taken into consideration, since these should influence its scope 
What 1s needed here are steps to make this realisable with the poor state of 
development of infrastructure 1n our universities, to modify the present appraisal 
criteria that wholly focus on research publications Since teaching 1s actually what 
goes on 1n most of our universities, efforts should be made to assign adequate 
weightage to 1t and include it substantially 1n the appraisal What 1s being advocated 
here 1s that since university academic staff are supposed to teach, research and 
carry out community assignments, they should be rated on all three and a composite 
score obtained, 1e Teaching + Research + Community assignments What ever 
minimum scores would now be based on the total obtained on the three rather than 
the present practice where the minimum 1s based on publications alone. Secondly, 
the criteria for weighing publications would have to be looked at For instance, 1f 
an assessor 1s called upon to rate a journal article with a maximum score of 2, the 
tendency to give 1/2 or 1 1s high and the maximum of 2 rare It may be more useful 
to now score over 5 since an assessor may more easily give 3 or 4 out of 5 marks 
Thirdly, Nigerian universities would have to review their recruitment practices. All 
academic staff vacancies should be advertised to enable universities to draw from 
a large pool 
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Errata 

We regret that some mistakes crept 1n the article authored by Ranganayak: Srinivas 
(See April-2002-Issue, Vol 18, No 2, p 115-122) We insert the following Errata for 
reference of the readers 


Paragraph Line Error Correction 
All places mentioned Ranganayak: Srinivasan Ranganayaka Srinivas 
l 1 students who reads students who read 
l 12 tıme ıt set asıde time 1s set aside 
l 3 5 to be task or exercise to be a task or an exercise 
9 4 Compliant Complaint 
14 4 Being begin 
17 5 teachers participants teacher participants 
17 6 sitting reading sitting and reading a book 
18 16 on tip toe, his shoes on tip toe But his shoes 
i9 5 out time our time 
26 3 then than 
27 4 enjoyed the pleasure and offered help enjoy the pleasure and offer 
help 
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BOOK REVIEW 


TOM in the Indian Context: A Rare 
Documentation 


SUMAN KARANDIKAR 


Marmar Mukhopadhyay 2001 Total quality management in education New Delhi 
National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration 


This book provides conceptual clarity, along with the guidance for action regarding 
Quality Management 1n Education (QME) The author's professional involvement 
1n the change process, 1n different kinds of educational institutions has given an 
altogether different dimension and depth to his originality of thought It has 
provided enough content leading to confidence 1n the mind of the reader for thought 
and action related to Quality in Education due to an adequate set of tools given in 
Appendices (and based on the wide research experience of the author), for action 
assisting ın initiation of processes involved in TQM This confidence ts basically 
due to the fact that the feeling that thoughts could be put to practice emerges as 
the reader follows the discussion Similarly the author's interest 1n the history and 
culture of the country has provided this academic exercise a setting of the rich 
literature in Sansknt especially for the conceptual discussion of quality 1n education 

This effort of finding out the links of the new trends of thoughts 1n education 1n 
the history of a country 1s important for developing self image of the right kind 

Confidence building of the workers 1n the field of education 1s an incidental but 
significant merit of the book under review The book discusses the following issues 
through its twelve chapters Chapters are followed by detailed up-to-date references 
and Appendices, Index, a must for a good document, 1s provided The Tables, 
Figures and Boxes given at the right places go a long way 1n helping the reader to 
be with the author and to retain the gist for using it as per the professional need 


Chapter I refers to the various ways 1n which the concept of Quality 1s 
defined and prepares the reader for the concept of quality ın education The author 
clearly points out in Chapter 2 how the quality 1n education includes processes 
that nurture the seeds of 1nner development, the processes that ensure development 
of culture, emancipation and self actualization of all aspects of human potential In 
Chapter 3, concept and development of Total Quality Management with a reference 
to India s position with respect to four stages of development traced by Tuttle, 
various principles and steps for TOM given by other researchers prepare the reader 
for a very vital understanding related to Quality Quality 1s neither incidental nor 
accidental It 1s a planned process and so can be managed On page 45 in Chapter 3. Box 
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3 4 gives some organizational questions that all educators must ask and answer As 
pointed out by the author himself, these questions may alter the readers’ perception 
about their own institutions and help them 1n developing alternative ways for quality 
management Chapter 4 discusses about systems thinking and prepares the reader for 
understanding the institution as a unit and the head of the institute as a factor giving 
the independent character to the unit This highlights the position of the institutional 
head 1n the process management related to Quality Chapter 5 gives customer or client 
orientation 1n the process of TQM ım education The need that teachers have to change 
wherever TOM is 1n view 1s brought out very well Assessment of institution desirous 
of undertaking TOM 1s the subject matter of Chapter 6 and 1t points out the significance 
of accepting the assessment results and the need for participation of maximum 
functionaries 1n the assessment As a sequel, Chapter 7 argues the need for participatory 
management and team work The eighth chapter points out what leading quality 
mstitution means Availability of quality leaders for quality mstitutions is not an 
impossibility According to the author, behaviour modification is a tested technique ın 
management The author qualifies it by the need of self concern of the leader This faith 
1n optimizing the potential ıs a point 1n this entire book which makes the reader a little 
doubtful as the motivation required for self concern seems to be a tough option for 
action In Chapter 9, the importance of DATA, its objective 1nterpretation and arriving 
at rational decision are given It 15 made clear why and how data culture would help in 
scientific decision making and help processes related to quality Chapter 10 states how 
Human Resource Development for TOM demands developing quality consciousness 
among each one 1n the mstitute Chapter 11 presents three different models for TOM 
and suggests a model that would fit ın the Indian conditions The proposed model has 
the following sevensteps-1 Belief, vision, mission, goals, 2 Learner need assessment 
and client education, 3 Institutional assessment and SWOT analysis, 4 Quality policy 
and intervention plan, 5 Cost of quality, 6 Planning for implementation, and 7 Evaluation 
and feedback 


Chapter 12 discusses how to translate the strategic plan into action The 
author reminds the reader that TOM 1s a human-oriented and human-based 
technique Inadequate infrastructure and technology or such other inadequacies 
don’t obstruct TQM The real strength of TQM processes rests with the generation 
of culture of Gung Ho, meaning working together 


In short, TQM 1n Education 1s a book which makes one think of the individual 
and institutional strengths and weaknesses, makes one find out one's belief, vision, 
mission, goal and makes one restless when one 1s not very explicit on this beginning 
step This makes the reader start thinking for action for Excellence In this era of 
information and technology I personally classify this book as a research based 
"Recipe for TOM' in the schools and colleges of India where recently grading on 
the basis of performance has started making a professional demand for getting 
accredited for excellence 
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Quality 1s the prime concern of all organizations with educational institutions being 
no exception With globalization and liberalization of economy, striving for quality 
has become imminent because institutions have to face the challenge of global 
standards There 1s no dearth of literature on Total Quality Management (TQM) in 
India and abroad The concept of TOM has originated 1n industry and has emerged 
as a major technique today for quality management 1n education The concept of 
quality ın education 15 more complex than ıt 1s 1n 1ndustry It 15 because education 
deals with shaping the nature and future of human beings where as industry deals 
with tangible goods So quality in education cannot be defined by product 
specifications as 1t can be done ın industry Humans are complex organisms in 
body, mind and spirit. They are not just a configuration of knowledge and skills 
but also emotions, attitudes, values and a host of other affective attributes Hence 
the quest for quality education 1s a continuous process and application of TOM 
has extensively and intensively adapted and experimented successfully all over 
the world 


The book on, Total quality management, has twelve chapters on the concept 
and philosophy of TOM, adaptation and experimentation with TOM ın Education 
and strategic planning for TQM and its implementations 


The first two chapters of the book present very elaborately the complicacy 
of the concept of “Quality’, the five stages of quality assurance of Oakland (1988) 
where all functions share responsibility of quality Right quality of raw materials 
and equipment as inputs, and rigorous process quality, so that product quality 15 
ensured This 1s known as ensuring "Zero defects’ and ‘right time night every time’ 
product The quality of products and service has been defined differently in 
absolute and relative terms The author has collated all the perspectives and brought 
1n the generic debate of the concept and methods of assessing quality From his 
reading and experiences he has integrated both the western and Indian views on 
quality 1n Education 


Chapters 3 to 10 discuss the application of the concept and philosophy of 
TOM in Education The author has critically presented the contribution made by 
Denning (1986), Juran (1988), Crosby (1979), Ishikawa (1983), Tuttle (1994), Saylor 
(1992) and Yudof and Busch (1996) in TOM Educational institutions can adapt 
TOM by having customer focus and corporate goals, continuous 1mprovement, 
consistency of purpose, problem solving, involving everyone, involving everything 
in the organization, and a multifunctional team It 1s nicely explained and exemplified 
that quality does not cost anything The money quality-relationship existing 1s a 
misconception Each school 1s unique and the understanding of the uniqueness is 
required to lead the school 1n the path of progress The teachers 1n a TOM school 
are supposed to be intellectually active, inspired, developed morally and matured 
emotionally Only such teachers can make a Quality school The author, from his 


research, has rightly demonstrated that quality has to be multi-pronged and 
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institutions can be assessed to discover themselves, 1e their weak points and 
strong points So many research tools developed 1n India are explained for their 
use 


The author has presented the importance of vision, mission and goals for 
TOM In this process, the process of team building and its 1mportance 1s also 
discussed Subsequently the concept of leadership 1s elaborated The model of 
leadership styles presented 1s quite enlightening The importance of taking right 
decisions and the procedures of taking decisions with the help of database with 
examples are lucidly presented A teacher has to carry out many tasks 1n a school 
The competency areas and required staff-development training are essential 
ingredients of TOM The leader has also to understand that TOM 1s a never- 
ending process Quality, if 1t ıs best, then what after that However, to remain best 
among the best should be the motto and to do all that, 1t requires strategic planning 
Here the author has presented the different types of institutions, viz Basic-open, 
Basic-niche, Enhanced-open and Enhanced-niche by citing examples from Indian 
educational institutions A strategic plan in these schools may require scoring, 
data collection, planning, implementing and evaluating In the end, the author has 
presented the unplementing TOM plan by discussing some pertinent issues like 
readiness and acceptance of people of TOM The feedback and communication 
channels for strategic plan 1mplementation are discussed with the help of a roadmap 


The chapters of the book are logically arranged Each chapter contains rich 
references and examples cited from the experiences of the author in his professional 
career of three and half decades It gives an 1n-depth understanding of the concept 
and philosophy of TOM The author has produced a masterpiece and that too for 
the first time in India by considering the Indian ethos and culture The book will be 
of utmost use to principals, heads of educational institutions, educators and 
planners Overall, 1t 1s a useful book that educates the educators on TQM The 
quality of the paper, printing, layouts and design of cover page are excellent The 
effort made 1s commendable 
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Educating the Poor 


K. GOPAL 


Yogesh Atal 1997 Perspectives on educating the poor New Delhi Abhinav 
Publications, pp 161, Price Rs 150/- 


The book under review “Perspectives on educating the poor’, edited and provided 
with an introduction by Yogesh Atal, 1s a collection of R V Parulekar Memorial 
Lectures delivered in 1993-94 under the auspices of the Indian Institute of 
Education, Pune which 1s a non-government institution devoted to educational 
research from an inter-disciplinary stand point 


The book has four chapters Chapter one entitled “Education for the poor 
and against poverty’ 1s both an introduction as well as an elaboration of the 
theme The basic objective of organising the lectures on Educating the poor was 
for seeking more light on the mutual impact of poverty and education through 
interdisciplinary analysis Hence, the next three chapters/lectures 1 e Poverty the 
non-economic dimension by Y B Damle (Sociologist), Psychological concomitants 
of poverty and their implications for education by Durganand Sinha (Psychologist) 
and Poverty and the politics of education by N R Inamdar (Political Scientist) 
reflect how the three sister social sciences-sociology, psychology and political 
science view and approach the problem 


Yogesh Atal’s introduction and elaboration of the theme ın itself is a rich 
sociological contribution to education of the poor 1n India Mentioning Parulekar’s 
concern about education and society 1n 1930s, Atal shows how relevant the issue 
1s even now not only 1n the Indian context but also to the international community 
too, which chose "poverty' as one of its three main issues in Copenhagen 1n the 
world summit for social development 1n 1995 He elaborated on the main issues of 
poverty and illiteracy 1n India and observed that both have to be eliminated India 
is one of the nine giants 1n the world where illiteracy and poverty coexist at a great 
extent In the National Report for World Summit on Social Development, the 
Government of India claims to be achieving 100% literacy for the age group 15-35 
years by the year 2006-2007 


Poverty unlike illiteracy, 1s a complex phenomenon Besides income, poverty 
is also defined 1n terms of indicators, such as biological and physiological 
deficiencies, oppression, subordinate position in power structure, unemployment, 
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lack of education, and or low standard of living The complex relationship between 
poverty and education can be understood by identifying various levels and forms 
of both of them Education, moreover, 1s an attribute of an individual, ıt cannot be 
averaged out while income could be computed as per capita Poverty can be 
conceived at various levels—the individual, the family, the community, the region 
and the wider nation and society There cannot be any uniform criteria of defining 
that at any specific level Depending on the source of poverty, the indicator specific 
profile also tends to differ from one group of poor to another Thus, culture specific 
strategies will have to be evolved for tackling the issue 


Relationship between poverty, unemployment and education present a 
varied picture, Unemployment statistics from several countries reveal that 1t tends 
to be higher among the educated than among the illiterates, and that among the 
educated, its concentration 1s to be found 1n the middle range To Atal, 
unemployment basically is a middle class phenomenon The phenomenon of poverty 
and unemployment too have to be understood in socio-cultural contexts The 
World Summit for Social Development, therefore, opted for a broader definition of 
poverty and sought for an integrated approach for its alleviation and ultimate 
eradication 


Poverty and education are related to stratification 1n society as well 
Inequality 1s inherent 1n the very process of education but the principle of equality 
of opportunity can be applied at the initial entry point Any strategy of 
discrimination 1s bound to create and sustain the vicious cycle of creation of 
antagonistic groups A major study of eighteen states of the Indian union 
undertaken by I C S SR 1n 1970s to evaluate the 1mpact on the SC/STs indicates 
that most of the benefits of the schemes go to the ‘rich’ among the lower group 
and poverty cannot be generalised at the level of caste 


Education alone would not solve the problem of poverty In Indian 
conditions we need education that respects heterogeneity of cultures and prepares 
societies for future 


Damle talks of the Non-economic dimension of poverty In social sciences, 
the phenomenon of poverty has been largely studied by economists and was 
formulated on the basis of quantifiable indicators Poverty has been studied from 
various angles physiological, biological, educational and cultural It has to be 
studied 1n the context of social structure and arrangements as 1t 1s linked with 
social equality and justice There 1s divergence 1n the perception of poverty among 
the professionals Henry George talks of a culture of poverty Poverty leads to 
deprivations of various kinds and results 1n various kinds of dentals to the poor 

Damle held the British imperialism responsible for several tls of the Indian 
Society including the loss of self-respect, morale and character Education produced 
Brown sahibs The Swadesh: movement and Vernacular Press educated the masses 
Reviewing the pre-independence and post-independence Indian and foreign 
literature, Damle refers to plethora of problems of India generated due to poverty 
Education by itself cannot be looked upon as the only potent agent of changing 
socio-political order Requisite education and training for development of 
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personality and competence would be a proper substitute 


Durganand Sinha’s Psychological concomitants of poverty and their 
implications for education 1s a very well researched document on poverty It 1s 
contended that though largely the third world suffers from acute poverty, 1ts pockets 
are obtained even in the most prosperous nations While 1n the under-developed 
and the developing world it 1s poverty, among the developed economies it 15 termed 
as relative deprivation 


Psychologists use socio-cultural indices to identify the poor and 
disadvantaged groups The criteria commonly used are quality of diet, nature of 
residence, institutionalisation, membership of cultural, social and economic groups, 
civic amenities and educational facilities Socio-economic status scale (SES) and 
‘Deprivation Index’ and minimum subsistence norms have been used for 
determining poverty Psychological research on poverty can be classified 1n five 
broad categories-(1) Malnutrition and its impact on development, (2) Cognitive 
dimensions, (3) Personality and motrvational dimensions, (4) Rosenthal-type effect 
and (5) Attribution studies 


Suitable educational intervention and training in child care of mothers bring 
about marked improvement 1n malnourished children Three factors, namely the 
home, the school and the peer group—with physical facilities, nature of social 
interactions, and activities common in each constitute the most tmportant ecological 
differences on the psychological development of the child Conflicting findings 
are reported about the impact of poverty and deprivation on (1) Intelligence, (2) 
Cognitive and perceptual skills, (3) Learning and mediational processes, (4) 
Memory, (5) Concept formation and conservation, (6) Language skills and (7) 
Academic performance 


Lower class homes inflict irreversible damage upon the personalities of 
children even before they enter kindergarten or the first grade Prevalence of mental 
illness 1s higher among the illiterate and those with low educational status Under- 
privileged are fatalistic and superstitious Teacher’s perception about the abilities 
of the students of disadvantaged groups 1s poor 


Certain intervention programmes were developed to compensate for 
deficiency due to poverty among the children Operation "Head Start’ in the United 
States 1n 1965 as part of 'War on Poverty , the World Bank review of fifteen projects 
from Latin America and Integrated Child Development Services 1n India through 
ánganwadi are some of the prominent ones 


The fourth and the last chapter of the book 1s Poverty and the politics of 
education by Inamdar It focuses on (a) the structure of power relationships in 
education, (b) the patterns of administrative control, (c) the school and local 
community, (d) the political functions of educational systems, and (e) the 
deschoohng movement Politics of education has been studied by education, 
political science and public administration Inamdar, 1n this article, probes into the 
interaction between education, poverty and deprivation, aspects of socio-economic 
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The Key to Success in the Indian Soctety: 
Affiliation and Not Achievement 


Frequently the question has been posed and debated 1n the Indian society as to, 
“Why has not the Indian society developed into an achieving society? Why has ıt 
not made any noteworthy contribution to any domain of life, perhaps barring the 
ancient philosophy (provided the scholars other than Indian are willing to accept 
1t as such contribution)? Turning to the modern India, a very few exceptions aside, 
the Indian contribution to science and technology 1s rather dismal Many hypotheses 
have been offered for explaining this phenomenon, especially musing about the 
size of population and the occurrence of the incidence of unique achievements or 
contributions that are acclaimed as such throughout the world Put differently, 
such innovations that have changed the way of lıfe and/or raised the quality of life 
of ordinary people It 1s conceded, of course, that this 1s not necessarily confined 
to India only One may even suggest that no other eastern country has made much 
fundamental augmentation 1n this area Even the stupendous recent technological 
advances made by Japan and, thereby, accumulating enormous wealth to raise the 
standards of living of 1ts people within such a short period, have been ın the realm 
of application of knowledge rather than creation of basic knowledge 


Macaulay scoffed at the knowledge of east with contempt stating that the 
entire literature of Arabia-India was not good enough to be placed on one shelf of 
any of the European libraries In this context, one cannot help but remember the 
famous couplet of Rudyard Kipling, "East is east and west is west, and the twins 
shall never meet" Dispassionately introspected, one cannot escape the feeling 
that there is some truth 1n this kind of thinking Although the Indo-Aryans and 
Euro-Aryans belonged to the same stock of the original tribe that migrated to 
India and Europe, the cultures that they evolved over the centuries strongly suggest 
that they approached to solve their problems of daily life 1n an entirely different 
fashion 


Though forgotten, McClelland propounded an interesting theory of 
achievement motive, popularly symbolised as n Ach a few decades ago He 
attempted to explain the factors responsible for creating conditions for a society 
and also an individual ın the society to excel or succeed, by citing the achievements 
of Greeks of the ancient Europe Considerable empirical evidence was gathered to 
support the 7 Ach construct Along the line of achievement motive, he propounded 
two other constructs also, namely Affiliation motive,1e n Affand Power motive, 
1e n Power However, not much work was done on these two constructs Even at 
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the risk of being labeled as speculative, we would like to hypothesise that the kind 
of questions that were raised within these two anctent civilisations fundamentally 
differed While Indo-Aryans got preoccupied with the spiritual questions of human 
existence and ultimate salvation of one self on the one hand, Euro-Aryans took the 
challenge of finding out answers to the questions as to how the world around 
functioned or what was the rational (read scientific) basis of human existence on 
the other The methods of search for truth qualitatively differed, the one used by 
the former led to a fatalistic attitude to life whereas the latter led to a realistic and 
functional attitude It seems Indo-Aryans were overwhelmed by the complex 
universe and thought it futile to fight against “what was already destined by the 
supreme authority-God', while Euro-Aryans, also overwhelmed, made efforts to 
“understand, explain and even control’ the phenomena that kept happening around, 
thereby not accepting the destiny determination’ concept 


If one examines the present Indian scenario juxtaposed against the western 

(read primarily American), hardly one can escape to see the contrast on the spectrum 
(success-to-failure continuum) of achievement 1n almost all fields, the two stand 
apart, on diametrically opposite points, America having more success and India 
having more failures If one probes deeper the reasons, in McClelland's 
‘conteptualization, America has been able to create conditions for achievement 
and essentially has become an achieving society, always reinforcing merit whereas 
India has turned into a non-achieving (failing) society, ruthlessly demolishing merit 
One does not need to do serious research to assert that the India has become a 
society where affiliation counts Differently put, 1t 1s essentially an affiliating 
society, which has a spectrum of acceptance-to-rejection continuum Since as a 
culture we have opted to believe ın myths rather than history (the record of the 
past based on facts), 1t ıs apparent that the two epics-Mahabharat and Ramayana- 
have cast their magical spell on the Indian psyche for centuries, thereby determining 
both the behaviour of the society and the 1ndividual The expression of 
Dhrutarashtra, the patriarch of Kaurava clan, 1n the very first couplet of Geeta 
says it all, "Maamakaah paandavaah (Mine ones and paandavaas) " It 1s 
common ‘knowledge that this legacy of affiliation persists 1n every walk of life, 
over-riding merit In the process of selection for any vacant post 1n any field 1n 
India, 1t 15 not an individual’s merit or competence to successfully execute a task 
that matters, what matters 1s, the relationship or connection of an individual or the 
ability of an individual to bring that fact to the notice of the selection committee 
or, at the higher level, the search team How can one expect a society, which chooses 
to leave its destiny 1n the hands of those who are totally incompetent or unskilled 
for successfully accomplishing the tasks to umprove the quality of life of 1ts people? 
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ISSUES AND TRENDS 


The New Challenge: Scaling up the Education 
Response to HIV/AIDS 


What is HIV/AIDS? 


Described for the first tıme ın 1981, the acquired immune deficiency syndrome 
(AIDS) became, 1n the space of a few years, one of the most dreadful infectious 
diseases of all tıme It was a physician in Los Angeles by the name of Michael 
Gottheb who had observed the first cases of what was to become one of the toughest 
and most widespread epidemics that the world has ever known 


The human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) causes the body to lose its defense 
against various pathogens, emerging from both the inside and the outside The 
result eventually becomes the disease we all know as AIDS 


Since the beginning of the pandemic, the United Nations Joint Programme 
on AIDS (UNAIDS) estimates that at least 40 million adults and children have 
been infected, more than three-quarters concentrated in Sub-Saharan Africa, among 
whom 8 6 million are children and young people With 14,000 new HIV infections 
occurring every day, AIDS has not stopped spreading all around the world and ıt 
has become a main cause of mortality in Africa 


The greatest killer epidemic 1n modern history—and the worst ever by the 
time ıt comes under control—is due to a virus that 1s not particularly contagious 
Other infectious diseases, such as tuberculosis, are highly contagious, just being 
in the proximity of an infected person may be sufficient to fall ill The spread of 
HIV, on the other hand, 1s relatively easy to prevent, and informed and motivated 
individuals can protect themselves 


We know exactly how this virus ts transmitted from one person to another 

The transmission of HIV/AIDS can only take place through bodily fluids, blood, 
semen, vaginal secretions and breast milk Most infections worldwide occur through 
penetrative sexual contact Another frequent mode of transmission 1s via 
contaminated needles used by intravenous drug users We also know about the 
vertical transmission by which women transfer the virus to their newborn children 

This last cause has been tackled by the pharmaceutical industry and today, 1n 
countries where access to medicines 1s feasible, one can reduce the risk of a baby 
acquiring the virus through pregnancy to less than 3% We know at the same time 
that breast-feeding 1s danzerous If the mother 1s infected with HIV, her breast 

_milk contains the virus 
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If we know how HIV 1s transmitted, how come that the world 1s still 
experiencing 14,000 new infections per day? One of the reasons 1s, of course, that 
the majority of those who become infected with HIV/AIDS are sexually active 
young people Over 50% of the infection occurs in the 15-24 age range Increasing 
numbers of adolescent females are being infected with HIV 


While HIV 1s destroying the body's defense mechanisms, AIDS 1s destroying 
the defenses and protectors of societies and communities Educational structures 
are hit too In Zambia, there were 1,300 teachers who died of AIDS 1n the year 
1998 In Cote d'Ivoire, during the academic year 1996/97, AIDS caused the death 
of 140 teachers and a total of 519 were HIV positive Recent reports from South 
Africa are shocking 


Ignorance of the Disease 


Those who know httle about this disease are numerous In fact, most people 1nfected 
by HIV/AIDS are unaware of their status and may remain so for many years Those 
who do not have the virus may also have no 1dea whether they are or are not 
infected This 1s because several years may elapse before the first appearance of 
the disease This 1gnorance makes the epidemic 1mpossible to master and creates 
substantial opportunity for transmission of the virus It also decreases the odds of 
an effective response 


Education for HIV/AIDS prevention 


Curtailing the spread of HIV depends primarily on reducing unsafe sexual 
intercourse Unsafe sexual intercourse should therefore be discouraged, and sexual 
abstinence (1e all forms of delaying sexual activity) and consistency of condom 
use should be encouraged Given the absence of an effective vaccination to combat 
the AIDS virus, education 1s one of the most effective ways to fight this pandemic 
Comprehensive approaches within education sectors can be very effective in 
providing children and young people with the information as well as the necessary 
competencies to protect themselves from being infected with HIV, transmitting xt 
to others and 1n developing supportive attitudes towards the affected 


In 1987, the American Surgeon General Dr Everett Koop published a report 
in which he insisted on the fact that preventive education should begin from the 
first years of the elementary school His concept that education concerning HIV/ 
AIDS does not exclusively mean sexual education, 1s at the origin of the first 
responses and of the beginning of education for HIV/AIDS prevention 1n the United 
States of America 


This was further developed through the World Health Organization/ 
UNESCO Consultation 1n 1987 on education related to AIDS 1n school There 
was also the Interagency Working Group on the 1ntegration of this education 1n 
schools, which was established by UNAIDS 1n 1998 This group developed a global 
strategy that aims at mobilizing the efforts of educational institutions to decrease 
the rates of the infection among young people by 25% 1n the most infected countries 
by the year 2005, and all over the world by 2010 
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In retrospect, we may refer to five generations of school-based responses 
to HIV/AIDS 


The first gene: ation of responses (mid 1980s) were fear-driven and disorganized, 
with strong local reactions, often in response to news media reporting Content 
was information based focusing on new information about the virus, its transmission 
and general concepts of prevention 


The second generation (late 1980s) was more organized, reflecting a growing 
recognition that young people needed knowledge about HIV and AIDS to protect 
themselves National guidelines, curricula and teacher training were initiated to 
increase the spread of basic and accurate information about HIV and AIDS, but 
without prior assessment of needs 


In the third generation (early 1990s), teachers and health educators began to 
draw upon theory and experience 1n health education, sex education, drug and 
alcohol prevention, and reproductive health Educators recognized that “AIDS 
education’ and ‘sex education’ were not the same, and that the latter, because of 
1ts controversial nature, was often not the 1deal vehicle for 1ntroducing HIV/AIDS 
prevention Interventions with out-of-school youth were launched, as well as value- 
focused (e g abstinence only) programmes 


In the fourth generation (mid 1990s) education about HIV/AIDS was viewed as 
only one part of an effective school-based 1ntervention strategy Increasingly, this 
focused on skills to prevent infection, and prevention of discrimination and stigma 
The close association between AIDS education and health education was 
established, connecting prevention of HIV transmission to primary prevention of 
substance use, family life education, personal development and sex education 


Today, the fifth generation 1s characterized by three inter-related strategies aimed 
at reducing the 1mpact of HIV/AIDS on the education system, decreasing 
vulnerability and reducing risk. These are 


l Effective school health programmes that follow the FRESH framework, 
and especially skills-based health education that enables students to acquire 
the knowledge, attitudes, values, life skills and services needed to avoid 
HIV infection 


2 Formal and non-formal HIV/AIDS prevention programmes that address 
sexuality, reproductive health and substance abuse, especially 1n schools 
that do not have effectrve school health programmes, areas of high or 
increasing incidence of infection, and settings that are available to youth 
who do not attend school 


3 Coordinated school/community HIV/AIDS prevention programmes that 
increase access to information, resources and services at places and times, 
and 1n manners, that are likely to be appealing and acceptable to young 
people who do not attend school as well as those who do, including peer 
education, distance learning, anonymous learning, and new technologies 
for learning 
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Clearly, school-based responses to HIV/AIDS have evolved into a more complex 
and encompassing set of strategies Yet, today, too few schools are 1mplementing 
the strategies listed above 


A New Departure 


During the World Education Forum (Dakar, Senegal, April 2000), the joint 
programmes of UNESCO, UNICEF, WHO and the World Bank ‘Focusing 
Resources on Effective School Health’ (FRESH) was launched It 1s aimed 
specifically at strengthening the link between health and education, and to raise 
awareness among ministers and decision-makers 1n general, about the need to create 
a global and effective programme on school health among the strategies on 
Education for All This programme implied that all of these organizations would 
work in the field of sanitary health education ın schools for the prevention of 
AIDS and also 1n the assistance of the countries for success 1n implementing such 
an education The four pillars of the FRESH approach are 


1 Clear school health policies on HIV/AIDS prevention and anti- 
discrimination, 

2 A healthy environment, 

3 Skuls-based education for the prevention of HIV/AIDS, 

4 School-based counselling and student clubs for HIV/AIDS prevention 


The school thus becomes one of most important means to improve health as well 
as education while combating AIDS 


Obstacles 


Nevertheless, the analysis of the scientific literature and experiences of teachers 
from around the world shows that there are major barriers to education about 
HIV/AIDS prevention 1n schools 


These obstacles can be classified ın three levels communitarian, 
organizational and psychological 


At the community level, it 1s the refusal on the part of the community and 
religious authorities to recognize that there 1s a problem due to HIV/AIDS, as 
well as negative parental attitudes to education about AIDS that can be given to 
their children They may believe that such education will encourage their children 
to begin sexual activity early 


Research has shown that this 1s not true Adolescents who are informed of 
the dangers of HIV/AIDS may more readily adopt responsible sexual behaviour 


At the organizational level, there are three problems 


e the absence of a national policy for such an education on the part of the 
central educational authorities 

e lack of specific training for teachers about AIDS before and during their 
employment, and 

e also the absence of comprehensive HIV/AIDS education programmes 
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adapted to the different ages of the pupils, culturally appropriate and 
incorporating messages on anti-discrimination 


And at the psychological level, 1t1s mainly the fears of the teachers who 
are not ready to deal openly with sexual matters 1n the classroom In fact, unti] the 
community accepts that AIDS 1s a problem, it will be difficult for teachers to 
approach the problem Teenagers, too, may have psychological problems 1n dealing 
with a matter that affects their personal behaviour—a topic not usually addressed 
in the classroom-—and the factors related to the development of the teenagers 


The United Nations Secretary-—General, Mr Kofi Annan, declared once 
that “the first battle to be won in the war against AIDS is the battle to smash the 
wall of silence and stigma surrounding it " Indeed, integrated efforts are necessary 
to strengthen the efficiency of the education system for the prevention of 1n teaching 
about HIV/AIDS at school 


The ‘S’-factors—shame, silence and stigma—are among the basic reasons 
behind the continual spread of HIV/AIDS Fear of the disease leads to dental of 
its existence, and blame and discrimination for its victims Positive action to combat 
1t 1s thereby delayed Teachers must recognize the existence of these factors 1n 
their community 1n order to address them 1n class 


Students should have access to a better curriculum, one that 1s well 
structured, containing up-to-date 1nformation and relevant messages, as well as a 
clear understanding of the skills required to protect themselves from HIV/AIDS 


Parents and communities should be part of the educational process, and 
should be supported in the communication of the information and encouraged to 
talk about the prevention of HIV/AIDS to their children The community support 
for preventive education at school has turned out to be a very 1mportant factor 1n 
the success of these programmes Community-based organizations, such as non- 
governmental organizations, cultural societies, religious groups, medical workers 
and teachers trade unions, can provide support, information and practical assistance 
to schools in HIV/AIDS prevention 


The most important role 1s the one that should be played by the school 
staff, upon whom the success of preventive education depends to a great eatent 
Besides, teachers and the other school staff, who have received training on the 
HIV/AIDS prevention, constitute an important factor ın the efficiency of their 
interventions 1n classes 


Can Education Make a Difference? 


AIDS education should begin with involving the school staff, the parents and the 
community These three facets are then used to communicate with and have a 
positive influence on the students The objective, of course, is to develop a more 
coherent and comprehensive prevention strategy that would influence the individual 
pupil's behaviour ^ 


HIV/AIDS education should not be the responsibility of any single sector 
of the community It should 1nvolve parents, community opinion, teachers, school 
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administrators, community agencies, youth agencies, health organizations and 
adolescents themselves 


Soliciting their involvement 1n all phases of the HIV/AIDS prevention 
campaign intervention promotes 1ts marketability, enhances its credibility and 
increases participant learning and behaviour change 


Moreover, as a sexually transmitted disease, HIV should be taught in 
contexts that are sensitive and gender appropriate, taking into account the fact 
that more than 75% of the infections worldwide are due to unprotected heterosexual 
intercourse Often schools will provide separate sex education classes to boys and 
girls, however, this should not be encouraged 1n HIV/AIDS education In fact, 
teaching boys and girls together will encourage them to talk about HIV and sexuality 
among themselves and establish social norms Peers have the power to influence 
and help maintain positive behaviour Students can often guide one another toward 
healthier and more positive behaviour, such as abstaining from sexual intercourse, 
drugs and alcohol abuse, and encouraging the use of condoms 


Education for HIV/AIDS cannot be taught effectively 1f fear and uncertainty 
surround the diseases Attitudes of fear and feelings of anxiety may inhibit students’ 
learning To overcome this problem, interactive strategies can be used to promote 
the students’ participation. Among these methods, we may mention 


e Avoid situations where students sit as passtve listeners for long periods 
of tume 


Encourage involvement in classroom discussions 

Other collaborative activities include carrying out projects 
Organize visits to hospital and specialized clinics 

Allow the students some control] about what to learn and how 


Teachers need to learn additional skills, instructional methods and models, and 
perhaps change some of their old ways of teaching 1n order to effectively deliver 
AIDS education using many different channels 


Teacher Training 


Implementing HIV/AIDS education programmes 1s similar to the introduction of 
any innovation within the school Teachers may feel threatened, tested, concerned 
and uncomfortable 1n this new role For educators to be able to teach human 
sexuality and HIV/AIDS prevention comfortably and completely, 1t 1s necessary 
that they be trained, otherwise they will be at a disadvantage 1n dealing with 
populations at risk from HIV infection In fact, HIV prevention demands well- 
trained, experienced educators who have acquired specific characteristics that allow 
them to be effective behaviour-changing agents 1n schools 


The ‘AIDS educator’ may be a specialist whose only task 1s to inform young 
people about protecting themselves from AIDS Such people may be schoolteachers 
or professionals from other fields, such as social work, nursing or public health 
Some medical students may even be able to perform this task very well What 1s 
most important 1s that they communicate pre-tested, culturally appropriate and 
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well-defined information over a period of tıme long enough to bring about a 
behavioural change in the target population 


Appropriate Education 


A well-structured education curriculum helps these educators to achieve their goals 
Using a developmental framework, HIV/AIDS education can be structured around 
the ways children of different ages comprehend the definition, cause, treatment 
and consequences of infection Yong children (5 to 7 year) have a limited ability 
to differentiate between cause and effect, however they have heard about AIDS 
and know it is a ‘bad sickness’ They may also be filled with irrational fears, 
assuming that HIV infection 1s caused 1n some magical ways For the intermediate 
age group (8 to 10 years), HIV/AIDS education could focus on identifying and 
differentiating causes and non-causes of HIV/AIDS The emphasis 1n older children 
(11 years and above) could be on strategies for HIV/AIDS prevention 


In addition to providing accurate information and knowledge, and dispelling 
fears and misconceptions about AIDS, the theoretical framework developed 1n 
recent years emphasizes what several authors had already identified at the beginning 
of the 1990s AIDS education curricula should provide learners with problem- 
solving skills, decision-making skills, communication, refusal and negotiating 
skills, as well as skills that help them to avoid alcohol and drugs use 


Adolescent females may place themselves at risk of HIV/AIDS because 
they believe that males should take all the decisions, 1n this instance about condom 
use High assertive communication skills high self-control over condom use and 
high control over their partner's use of condom each, independently, predict 
consistent condom use among females Developing self-sufficiency may help 
individuals to become motivated to act 1n healthier ways 


In addition, educational and behavioural research has shown that having 
the students participate 1n role-playing that demonstrates healthy ways of living 
will help them to sustain these behaviours throughout their lives, and that often 
our behaviours are reinforced by observing positive and negative consequences of 
others’ action Co-operative group work 1n class adds to the students’ understanding 
of the norms and values of others 


Paths for Future Action 


Many essential considerations should be taken into account for an effective HIV/ 
AIDS education 


It should be participatory and skills—based, 

Curricula need to be taught by well-trained educators, 

It should deal with controversial issues, 

Curricula 1n schools should provide multiple sessions through multiple 
media, " 

It should be relevant to all pupils-boys and girls alike 

It should be linguistically appropriate, 

e it should be culturally specific and sensitive, 
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e It should discuss social and peer influences and pressures, reinforce 
values and group norms against unprotected sexual behaviour, 

e Itshould develop linkages with parents and other community groups, 

e Itshould teach life skills, including the refusal skills that are so 1mportant, 
mostly for young adolescent girls, 

e Itshould be integrated within the comprehensive self-education sector. 
and 

e Itshould use peer counseling and peer support when this 1s appropriate 


In Barcelona, on 7-12 July 2002, attention will be paid to ‘what else do we know?’ 
During the fourteenth International AIDS Conference, some 12,000 to 15,000 
experts from around the world will gather to discuss what the world has learned 
since may 1981, and where we have gone further 1n understanding the HIV/AIDS 
epidemic This 15, of course, a role for the whole community and a major role to 
be played by educators upon whom to a great extent the success of HIV/AIDS 
education depends 


AIDS prevention allows us to preserve an institutional environment 
respectful of people's rights No country 1s free of the danger-the whole world 1s 
concerned Its urgent to act to control the diffusion of the epidemic and to give to 
vulnerable persons, especially our young, the means to lead a longer, more 
productive and more deserving life 


It 1s tıme for the education sector to scale up 1ts responses to the HIV/AIDS 
epidemic and the International Bureau of Education (IBE) 1s happy to be a partner 
in this challenge and effort 
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UNAIDS 


From 1986, the World Health Organization (WHO) had the lead responsibility 
on AIDS 1n the United Nations, helping countries to set up much-needed national 
AIDS programmes But by the mid-1990s, ıt became clear that the relent'lers 
spread of HIV, and the epidemic's devastating 1mpacton all aspects of human 
Itves and on social and economic development, were creating an emergency 
that would require a greatly expanded United Nations effort Nor could any 
single United Nations organization provide the co-ordinated level of assistance 
needed to address the many factors driving the HIV epidemic, or help countries 
deal with the 1mpact of HIV/AIDS on households, communities and local 
economies Greater co-ordination would be needed to maximize the 11:0pact of 
UN efforts 


Addressing these challenges head-on, the United Nations took an innovative 
approach 1n 1996, drawing six organizations together 1n a Joint and co-sponsored 
programme the Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS) 

The six original Co-sponsors of UNAIDS-UNICEF, UNDP, UNFPA, UNESCO, 
WHO and the World Bank-were Joined 1n April 1999 by UNDCP 


Created 1n 1996 UNAIDS 1s the leading advocate for worldwide action against 
HIV/AIDS The global mission of UNAIDS 1s to lead, strengthen and support 
an expanded response to the epidemic that will 


e prevent the spread of HIV 

e provide care and support for those 1nfected and affected by the disease 
e reduce the vulnerability of individuals and communities to HIV/AIDS 
e alleviate the socio-economic and human impact of the epidemic 


The goal of UNAIDS 1s to catalyse, strengthen and orchestrate the unique 
expertise, resources and networks of 1nfluence that each of these organizations 
offers Working together through UNAIDS, the co-sponsors expand their 
outreach through strategic alliances with other United Nations agencies, national 
governments, corporations, media, religious organizations, community-based 
groups, regional and country networks of people hving with HIV/AIDS, and 
other non-governmental organizations 


— Courtesy UNESCO —International 
Bureau of Education (IBE), Geneva, 
Switzerland, Educational Innovation 

and Information, 2002, April, 110 PP 2-7 
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Western European Philosophy and Gender: 
Some Reflections 


ABEKE ADESANYA 


Male chauvinism is a common phenomenon all over the world The extent to which 
1t ıs practiced however differs from nation to nation This paper opines that in 
Africa, the situation was not too obvious before the advent of the Europeans It 
argues that what is being experienced, as a form of marginalisation by women in 
Africa these days is a by-product of colonization The paper therefore suggests 
that a re-conceptualization of some western concepts should be done with a view 
to giving new meanings to some derogative concepts 


Introduction 


“Before the British in Nigeria there was no division of labour between men and 
women, they both owned property, traded and exercised considerable political 
and social influence 1n society With the advent of British rule instead of the 
women being educated and assisted their condition has deteriorated" (Funlayo 
Ransom-Kuti, 1948) 


The problem of women all over the world 1s the same but the causes are 
different Women have for some tune now been bothered by the refusal of their 
male counterparts to recognize their rights, needs and dignity on the one hand, 
and by the devaluation of their intelligence on the other hand Thus, valuation of 
intelligence, recognition of rights, needs and dignity are the basic objectives of 
feminist work worldwide In the west, feminism commits itself to correcting biases 
leading to the subordination of women or the disparagement of women’s particular 
experience In Africa, particularly in Yorubaland women are concerned with the 
regaining of the glorious status of women, which was jettisoned as a result of 
colonization The Yorubas very much cherish their egalitarian culture Ifthe genesis 
of the problems 1s not the same, the author believes then that solutions cannot be 
the same However, unfortunately all women are trying to adopt common solutions 
Nobody seems to be thinking of how and why women are being marginalized and 
devalued 1n Africa l 


In this paper, I want to highlight that women 1n Africa particularly 1n Yoruba 
land had a voice, place and recognition Nonetheless, when the Europeans came 
to Africa with their religion, philosophy and politics, women lost their recognition 
The reason I am doing this 1s to support the notion that though women all over the 
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world are of the same voice fighting marginalization, the genesis of their 
marginalization differs and until we actually know what we were, we cannot be 
struggling for what we want to be What we are saying 1s that feminism in Africa 
differs from feminism of the west While women’s problems started with the view 
of well-acclaimed thinkers, ın the west, women’s 1n Africa started with the 
acceptance of European thoughts ' 


Socially, 1n traditional Africa, women play very important roles 1n the society 
and feminine leadership was well pronounced The basic role of women in the 
traditional African society 1s that of a homemaker and 1t was given its pride of 
place The making of a home 1s not an easy task Itis a heavy responsibility which 
women had to bear It involves care andlove Women are the comfort of the home 
The Yorubas believe that a community without women is empty, a home without a 
good wife cannot make good stew As such they are accorded the rightful poison 
in the society This expectation demanded tougher training for girls than for boys 
Women’s education was heavily loaded because children acquire their primary 
socialization on the laps oftheir mothers And the Yorubas are very much concerned 
about their offsprings They cannot afford to leave the delicate duty of raising 
these young ones into the hands of mediocre Hence the common saying that “we 
look out for the mother of the good child” can be inferred to be a subtle way of 
expressing the high expectations from diligent mothers 


Again, in Africa, particularly in Yoruba land, women play prominent roles 
in the society For example, Oya the most favorite wife of Sango (God of thunder), 
was a very powerful women She was the leader of all the women in her time ın 
Oyo to the extent that she was given the title of Iyalode Yemese, another powerful 
woman who set her people free from war and defended them She was given pride 
of place in her community, a heroine for that matter Osun was a healer and a giver 
of children to barren women She was the first woman liberator in Yoruba land It 
is because of the special roles Oya, Yemese and Osun played 1n their communities 
that they became known as deities or Orisa or divinities These women were 
regarded as Orisa Orisa be it man or woman must have displayed extraordinary 
talent and regarded as human beings with special knowledge and wisdom 


That women have been subject to discrimination and suppression 1s notin 
doubt, but despite all these, women have been able to assert their influence in 
Yoruba traditional societies especially as a result of their involvement in different 
religious cults where they play leading roles In essence, women have not been 
completely relegated to the background 1n traditional societies because they have 
been able to demonstrate their leadership role 1n the society through religious 
engagements This receives approbation from Beier, (1995) who retorts that 1t 1s 
in the religious sphere that Yoruba women “make their most important 
contributions to the running of the Yoruba society” Ana (1998 12) in the same 
vein remarks that women's visibility ın the traditional Nigerian society has been 
largely associated with their role in the traditional religious life 


In this regard, the impact of the Yoruba women 1s effectively felt 1n the 
religious realm She 1s responsible for the cleanliness of sacred places of worship 
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Iwuchukwu (1997 42 & 43) also lends credence to the status of women in the 
African religion when she asserts that “ the psychie abilities of women have 
received recognition and scope to a much greater degree in African religion than 
they have in Islam and Christianity, where women are still bared from priesthood” 

This shows that 1n traditional societies women performed prominent roles 1n 
religious circles, as did men Also women 1n the Yoruba religion have acquired 
some status for themselves and they participate actively 1n religious ceremonies 
and 1n some cases serve as religious leaders Adewale (1998 10) opined that there 
were some cults where men and women had equal participation and the leadership 
of such could fall on either male or female members, depending on seniority or 
heredity, election or choice by the divinity 


There is no doubt from the fact that Yoruba women took active interest in 
religion and there are some cults, which are principally female dominated cults In 
these cults, women are more prominent as men 1n the conduct of religious duties 
History 1s replete with women who performed extra-ordinary feat 1n the Yoruba 
society and which qualified them for the status of goddess Notable among these 
are Moremi who single handedly delivered her people (Ife) from the Igbo 
oppression by sacrificing her only son Oluorogbo In the same vein, Osun, Orisa- 
Oko Yemomo, Obatala’s wife, Oso-Usi, Yemule, Yemoji, etc are all female 
goddesses whose 1mpact are felt 1n the society and principally, women constitute 
the hierarchy of officials 1n these cults 


Incidentally, women are admitted into the highest offices of the priesthood 

They serve as priestesses 1n the cults In the cult of Sango, the god of thunder, 
women play predominant role A woman called ‘Iya-Sango’ meaning the mother 
of Sango occupies this position Writing about this woman, Beier (1995 95) opined 
that “ through the respect owed her by all the worshippers of the cult and because 
of the importance of the power of her domination and sacrifices, this woman— 
Iya Sango wields tremendous influence” In Osogbo, the King could not take 
decisions unilaterally without consulting the Iya-Sango also known as the Osun 
priestess (Aina, O I, 1998 13) These are few instances of women’s leading role 
in religious realm 


In addition to this, women also act as medicine woman with some knowledge 
of divination They constitute the sustaining factor 1n the cult of the divinities, and 
men often consult them 1n the tıme of depression As medicine woman, they combine 
the art of healing with that of childbearing The Yoruba mythology ascribed this 
art of healing to Osanyin the wife of Orunmila (Ajanaku-Araba, 1973) 


Thus among Yoruba, women healers are admired and respected, they are 
seen as powerful and as a societal resource, they are given such names as lya 
Onisegun—the mother of medicine, Iya Abtye, the one who delivers safely, Iya 
elewe Omo, the one who knows all herbs for cure of children’s diseases (Odebisi, 
and Aina, 1995 101-102) From all these, one can say without any sign of 
equivocation that women 1n the Yoruba society could not be relegated to the 
background especially ın the religious realm where they have made considerable 
impact to the growth and development of the society Then, there was no difference 
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between religion and politics So, women had their voices in the smooth running 
of the community 


Western Philosophy and the Advent of Colonization 


When 1n 1842, the Missionaries set their feet in Banditry Nigeria, they brought 
with them their religion, politics, education and philosophy The extent to which 
western philosophy is gender-specific is not doubtful In fact, 1t 1s a truism that 
most of the practitioners of philosophy have been, and are still male It is not that 
women philosophers have never emerged, but it 1s not uncommon that their 
philosophical works had been relegated to oblivion and have not survived For 
instance, Russell notes that Hypartia was a neoplatonist who devoted her to 
mathematics, but Russell does not deem ıt fit to state or analyze Hyparton1as 
philosophy 1n his book, which 1s titled History of Western Philosophy And of 
course, there was no document of any women philosopher 1n the whole of the 
book (Russell, 1979) 


The history of the views of male philosophers about women 1s a dreary one of 
misogyny Here are some examples Aristotle 1n the politics states, “As between 
male and female, the former is by nature superior and rules, the latter inferior 
and subject" (Aristotle, 1962) Agam Schopenhauer states, “Women are directly 
fitted for acting as the nurses and teachers of our early childhood by the fact that 
they are themselves childish, volvulus and short-sighted in a word they are big 
children and their life lone” (quoted from Mahowald, 1978) 


Phiosophical Theories 


We shall further attempt to look at the philosophical theories of some male thinkers 
The reason for such an exercise 1s to determine the extent to which a discipline 
such as philosophy has buttressed the devaluation of women 


Kant while writing about the differences that exist between the male and 
female gender, ascribed- the following characteristics to men " noble, deep, 
sublime, surmounting difficulties, deep meditation, sustained reflection, laborious 
learning, profundity, abstract speculation, fundamental understanding, reason, 
universal rules and capable of principles” (Grimshaw, 1986 56) And here 1s a 
list of what he thinks 1s applicable to women “ delicate, beautiful, modest, 
sympathy, compassion, fair, cleaning, fine feeling, study of humankind, pleasant 
diversions, sense, sensitivity, feeling, benevolence, complaisance, particular 
judgement and incapable of principles" (emphases mine, Grimshaw, 1986 57) 


There 1s nothing 1n the foregoing to warrant our accusing Kant of saying 
that women are unable to reason 1n the ways that men can Nevertheless, a futther 
examination of Kant's philosophy provides a vivid picture of his thought about 
women For Kant, before an action could be called a "moral worth", such an 
action must be residing 1n the motives out of which 1t was, and only a certain sort 
of motive could qualify as truly moral He goes further to explain that “ i£ is only 
duty bound motive that qualifies as moral worth, doing good not from inclination, 
but from duty" (Paton, 1984 30) This thought has similarity with the utilitarian 
philosophy, which prefers reasoning that is detached, cool, and calculative, 
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concerned with quantitative measurement Sympathy, emotions are all irrelevant 
to the moral worth of an action There 1s therefore more resemblance between 
what Kant ascribes as masculine characteristics and what he says about moral 
worth, that 1s, what he ascribes as feminine characteristics 


In like manner, Rousseau explicitly excludes women in his philosophy We 
find that in Rousseau's political philosophy, his supreme value 1s that of freedom, 
servitude of any form 1s what degraded man most This 1dea 1s clearly expressed 
in his Emile He discusses the sorts of principles that he thinks should underlay, 
the thought of the boy Emile, above all, he thinks ıt essential that Emile should 
preserve his 1ndependence of mind and spirit. His virtues are to be those of hardness 
of body and mind, independence of judgements and opinion of others, and a 
carefully nurtured autonomy and self-sufficiency 


When Rousseau turns to write about the education of the girl Sophie, Emile's 
companion to be, itis a very different story Sophie 1s to be educated with the sole 
aim of pleasing Emile Everything that she did or learned was to be undertaken 
with the arm of making her a pleasing partner, who would be complaint and obedient 
to Emile, always virtuous and chaste Her abilities to reason were only 1mportant 
in so far as they contributed to this Virtue or excellence was quite different for a 
woman than a man (Rousseau, 1974 78) 


We again see how women have been excluded from rationality simply 
because they were considered as beings who had no potential for rationality and 
autonomy Nietzsche 1n the Will to Power had this to say about women "We take 
women more delicate, and more ethereal kind of creature what a treat ts it to 
meet creatures who have only dancing and none sense and finery in their minds 
They have always been the delight of very tense and profound male soul However, 
even these graces are only to be found in women so long as they are kept in order 
by men” (Russell, 1979 81) Women, Nietzsche felt, should not be liberated but 
should be restrained and dominated by men because they are the property of men 


Plato, in the Republic though, claimed political quality for men and women, 
his expression that woman 1s a direct consequence of man's bad living 1n the 
Timacus 1s not only worrying but discouraging He writes, "The creator, Timacus 
says, made one soul for each star Souls have sensation, love, fear and anger, if 
they overcome these, they live righteously, but if not, not If a man lives well, he 
goes, after death to live happily for ever in his star But if he lives badly, he will in 
the next life, be a woman" (Russell, 1979 159) 


Democritus on his part valued friendship but thought 111 of women and did 
not desire children because their education interferes with philosophy (Russell, 
1979 89) Also, Aristotle 1n his Poetics writes that women were inferior to men 
while being a little more than mere slaves "First and foremost," he writes, 
"character should be good | goodness 1s possible for each class of individuals 
For both a woman and a slave have their particular virtues even though the former 
of these 1s inferior to a man, and the latter is completely ignoble" (Hardison, 
1968 77) Aristotle explicitly excluded women and slaves from the full exercise 
of human reason Slaves he regards basically as a form of property Any piece of 
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property can be regarded as a tool enabling a man to live, and his property 1s an 
assemblage of such tools, a slave 1s a sort of living piece of property, and like any 
other servant 1s a tool 1n charge of other tools The life of a slave is simply a 
means to an end, that of enabling the master to pursue a life of freedom and virtue 
among the other male citizens of the city-state or polis The life of a woman was 
similarly functional, the wife was needed to produce heirs and, like slaves, to play 
a part 1n providing the necessities of life Aristotle also expressed this by saying 
that the family or household (to which women and slaves were confined) existed 
"for the sake of the polis It was an inferior though necessary form of association, 
whose rationale lay 1n its providing the means for free males to live a life devoted 
to intellectual and political pursuits’ i 


The ideas of these philosophers have gone a long way to influence 
parliamentary decisions of the west, which 1n turn have been 1mported to Africa 
They did not stop at political theories, but went 1n through to influence the theories 
of knowledge as a result of which we have different curriculum, different Jobs, 
different responsibilities for male and female in the same society 


Philosophy and Women 


Is ıt possible to include women 1n an Aristotelian theory of human nature or a 
Kantian theory of morality? Grimshaw argues that they could She points out that 
Kant could without 1nconsistency, retained his view about moral worth of an action, 
but changed his view of women Perhaps 1t would not be as easy for Aristotle to 
effect a change for, 1f he had allowed women to the status of rational being that 
would have made impossible one of the major premises of his political theory, 
namely the belief that some classes of human beings were destined to perform 
menial and reproductive labour in order that others might lead a life free from 
these things In other words, Aristotle philosophy could not remain unchanged 1f 
women were regarded as equal to men 


What effects have these theories on women? Philosophical theories are no 
doubt based on an essentially male view of human nature that ignores 
interdependence and attributes such as nurturing that have been traditionally 
associated with women (Jagger, 1983) It 1s further claimed that the whole theory 
is predicated upon a distinction between the public and private which involves the 
exclusion of women from the former and a devaluation of the latter, and it 
perpetuates a view of rationality that excludes women, because ıt defines reason 
in terms of masculinity Wollstonecraft, however, argues that there 1s no sound or 
logical reason for excluding women from political right, or regarding them as 
incapable of reason She vehemently opposed Rousseau’s political philosophy 


Reactng 1n the same vein, though 1ndependent of Wollstonecraft, Astell 
claimed that men and women are equally capable of reason and that they therefore 
should be equally educated 1n its use Since God has given to women as well as 
men intelligent souls, why should they be forbidden to use them? She remarks that 
although women 1n the society of her days appeared frivolous and 1ncapable of 
reason, this, she pointed out, was the product of faulty upbringing rather than 
natural disability, as such, ıt was a clear evidence of the need for 1mproved female 
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From our exploration so far, there seems to be no clear proof that man's 
rationality 1s different from that of woman Rationality 1s based on exposure to 
reality and women were barred from this exposure This gives credence to 
Descartes’ thesis that there 1s no distinctrve method to reason 1f followed by any 
human being, would guarantee the discovery of truth Descartes never intended to 
exclude women from his theory of knowledge It was even said that he wrote 1n 
vernacular, not 1n Latin, which was 1n itself a way of expressing a belief that arriving 
at the truth did not depend on following the institutional procedures of the medieval 
schools, from which of course women had been excluded 


Descartes philosophy has though, still not answered the question of how 
women status can be upgraded Does the exercise of upgrading women going to 
result into writing a fresh philosophy or does 1t mean modifying the existing 
philosophy 1n such a way as to incorporate women? In our attempt to discuss these 
1ssues, we shall now look at a major concept that has always put women at the 
background and make an attempt to tease out the good things worthy of emulation 
init This might be a way of boosting the nature of women, which men have used 
1n disparaging them 


Women, Emotion and Capabilities 


The view that women are emotional 1s very familiar with both western and non- 
western traditions and this has for ages been used tn various ways to exclude women 
from full membership in the community, and to shape them in ways usually 
detrimental to their growth Furthermore, the view about women’s emotionality 1s 
a contributory factor to women's poor conceptualization by planners When taken 
together, we find that whatever social injustice 15, 1t 1s not unconnected with these 
views Inour contribution to the gender debate therefore we may need to examine 
the concept of emotion with a view to determining 1ts social context 


It 1s claimed that on account of their emotional nature, women are better 
equipped than men in performing some valuable social functions, such as raising 
children, caring for the needs of a husband, the sick, the old and soon The ability 
by women to perform these important duties earns them some social recognition 
(a housewife/mother) However, rather than for this recognition to enhance their 
status 1n society, 1t earned them a type of education that inhibits their chances to 
economic power The type of education that was deemed relevant to the job they 
are capable of doing very well 1s inferior to that of their male counterparts Again, 
because the duties are performed 1n the home makes ıt more difficult for them to 
mix with the outside world and so hinder their political activities and decision- 
making processes Rousseau cleverly argues for the justification of their lower 
and narrow educational process 1n his "Emile" 


Furthermore, we find an intellectual sanction against emotion in the works 
of Plato, Epicurus, and others These anti-emotionist philosophers claum that 
Judgements based on emotion are not only false but also irrational Emotion 
according to them lacks reason The defense they give for this conviction 1s that a 
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huge value 1s ascribed to external persons and events that are not fully controlled 
by the person's virtue or rational will. They claim that emotions work on materials, 
such as ties to children, parents, loved ones, fellow citizens, and thus, depicting a 
person's own 1ncompleteness, attachment and vulnerability The emotional person's 
mind 1s not stable as a result of these they conclude Further objections to being 
emotional, are that emotions are animal impulses which are never deliberative 
that emotions are signs of social vulnerability or individual incompleteness, that 
emotions direct attention only to local issues and 1s not futurist and that emotions 
blind us to the universal and abstract 1n favor of the individual 


Some elements of emotion, which give support to these objections, are fear, 
grief, anger, pity and hope Fear involves the thought that there are important bad 
things that could happen 1n the future and that one 1s not fully capable of preventing 
them Grief involves the thought that someone or something extremely smportant 
has been taken from one, anger 1s the thought that somebody has damaged 
something to which one attaches great worth By pity, 1t ıs meant that another 
person is suffering in a non-trivial way, through no fault of his or her own, and 
hope involves the thought that one's future good 1s, 1n some respect, not under 
one’s control Such are the characteristics of emotion An emotional being 1s thus 
portrayed as an incomplete and needy being A being that has hostages 1n the 
future To this end, Socrates says that one’s own virtue and thought and will are 
the only things of real worth and one’s virtue and thought cannot be damaged by 
fortune In other words, a person that has no emotion 1s completely a self-sufficient 
being 


The Ethics of Emotion 


Though ıt has been said of emotion that it 1s a state of incompleteness and 
vulnerability, however, the moral vision of emotion 1s the natural response to the 
sight of the need of another person, which 1s similar to oneself We live 1n a world 
that 1s inhibited by weak creatures that will survive and flourish only 1f they are 
helped One needs to believe that one 1s one of such a creature to be able to 
understand the plight of such creatures Rousseau argues that the absence of this 
belief 1s what leads to so much social callousness and cruelty— 


“Why are kings without pity for their subjects? It 1s because they could not count 
on never being human beings Why are the rich so harsh to the poor? It is because 
they do not have fear of becoming poor It is the weakness of the human being 
that makes it sociable, 1t 15 our common suffering that carry our hearts to humanity 
We would owe it nothing if we are not humans" (Enule, Bk IV) 


If we live 1n our world that 1s, a world that 1s emotionless, feeling/perceiving 
ourselves to be unconnected in general, we would easily look at problematic social 
conditions and think that they have nothing to do with us The woman who lives 
under the bridge, the young adults graduating from school who are unable to get 
Jobs, the harmful chemicals being released into our rivers, and the horror of disease 
like AIDS are all examples of problems that we 1gnore when we feel unconnected 
to them Imagine someone who has no emotion saying to him "After all, I have 
decent homes and good jobs, my children are all 1n schools, water flows through 
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our pipes and nobody I know has AIDS, what more, me and members of my family 
are not refugees so, why should I trouble myself about any of these problems 
when they are not even ours?” (Leffers, 1993 85) 


Nonetheless, 1f we live 1n our world where we feel or perceive ourselves to 
be connected in general, our experience of social problems will be very different 
from the experience we have when we see ourselves to be unconnected 1n general 
For 1f we see ourselves connected to everyone and everything, then problematic 
social conditions are problems for us in our social environment and problematic 
world conditions are problems for us 1n our world By this itis meant that we must 
be connected, receptive and vulnerable to the problems 1n our world We must be 
conscious and purposeful 1n our desire to find solutions to them, and action must 
be taken according to whatever creative impulses there may be 


Emotion and Knowledge 


Traditionally, the affective (emotions) has been conceived as an obstacle or as 
presenting dangers to the required objectivity and universality of moral knowledge 

However, Dewey (Leffers, 1993) holds that with the aid of sympathy we can get 
closer to an intellectual standpoint that might be useful for moral deliberation 

Moral deliberation that 1s fused with sympathy 1s the most effective, broad and 
generous thought To put us 1n the place of another, emotionally, 1s the only way to 
widen our intellectual horizon 1n a moral situation and to determine effectively 
what other need and value “4 person of narrow sympathy 1s, of necessity, a person 
of confined outlook upon the scene of human goods" Dewey further opines that 
" aperson entirely lacking in sympathetic response might have a keen calculating 
intellect, but s/he would have no spontaneous sense of the claims of others" He 
goes on to explain that ıt 1s illusory to think that knowledge can be achieved 
separately from the realm of human experience, because we approach everything 
we do from a personal standpoint, our projects are imbued with all of our hopes, 
fears, expectations, values, and limitations, whether they are claimed to be “purely 
intellectual" activities or not. (Dewey, 1934) 


Emotion and Gender 


Like Dewey, (Leffers, 1993), Nussbaum (1995) upholds that emotions are social 
construct In her words, “My view holds that the emotions do not arise from ‘nature’ 
atall than a fortiori, they do not arise from some female as distinct from male 
nature Emotions are acknowledgements of neediness and dependence, 
acknowledgements of important things outside the self Epictetus advised that 
both male and female should aspire to be self-dependent by learning to avoid 
fear” 


Conclusion 


In summary, we have seen from this paper that philosophy as an intellectual course 
has been viewed from the male perspective This can be inferred to have been the 
source of all the polarization that 1s being experienced 1n other intellectual courses 
The question now being asked by many scholars engaged ın the studies of feminism 
1s what women should do 1n relation to the dominant male 1ntellectual traditions 
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Are they to confront, dismiss, borrow or take critic of them? Opinions differ as to 
what to do Some suggest that feminist should find some way of engaging the 
dominant intellectual system directly and organically Wollstonecraft 1s of such a 
view Others opine that only through autonomous programmes can women's 
intellectual development achieve its full intellectual promise The writer has 
adopted the view that upholds that a critic of philosophical thoughts be taken with 
a view to harmonizing male and female position 1n our common world 
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Learning to Cope with Stress and Distress 


K.S. JOSEPH 


In this age of cutthroat competitions and intensive rat races for wealth, power 
and status, none 1s likely to be free from stress and its subsequent debilitating 
distress This 1s one of the characteristics of the present age and therefore 
something inevitable As Chopra (1993) rightly puts it, the very city that we reside 
in can in itself essentially be “a monolithic stress machine, cranking out noise, 
air pollution, along with excessive speed, overcrowding, crime and rudeness " 
Phenomena like these are external stressors that basically trigger stress However, 
the way in which we filter all the events in our lives determines how stressful we 
are If we dont feel triggered in the face of such events, there will be no stress 

Despite, having a strong support system, under heavy impact of constant onslaught, 
it can collapse, leaving us vulnerable to stress and distress Stress has now become 
a common phenomenon ın our society It can strike anybody-young or old, literate 
or illiterate, rich or poor If stress and subsequent distress are so common and 
make our living tough, we need to make genuine effort to understand stress, what 
causes it, what symptoms or signs they reveal, what impact it brings about in our 
life, and what we should do to escape from its clutches 


An attempt therefore is made here to define what stress is, what causes 
stress, why it is important to cope with stress, and what we should do as individuals 
to keep ourselves away from the sway of stress 


Meaning of Stress 


Stress usually refers to the reaction that people show when they are under excessive 
pressure Iti1s a great force that an 1ndividual experiences as a result of being 
caught 1n an unpleasant situation and having to remain there for long For example, 
if you happen to be caught up 1n a locality where communal strife 15 ın progress, 
when you perceive threat to the lives of members of your family and you and when 
you find your chances for escaping from the region are remote, the pressure you 
experience could be termed as stress Depending upon how tolerant we are, what 
our attitude towards serious events 1n our lives 1s, the pressure we experience 
keep varying Whether we are proactive or reactive has much to do with the level 
of pressure that we experience 1n our lives 


Quite a number of scholars have attempted to define stress Perhaps a casual 
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look at some of them would help in unraveling the underlying dimensions of 1t 1n 
a better manner Dunham (1984) defines stress as ‘a process of behavioural, 
emotional, mental and physical reactions caused by prolonged, increasing or new 
pressures which are significantly greater than coping resources “To Scott (1988), 
stress 1s any unpleasant and disturbing emotional experience due to frustration 
According to Stratton and Hayes (1988) stress 1s the effect on a person of being 
subjected to noxious stimulation or the threat of such strmulation, particularly 
when he/she 1s unable to avoid or terminate the conditions, while to Jary and Jary 
(1995) stress is a state of tension produced by pressure or conflicting demands 
with which the person cannot adequately cope 


Apart from the above definitions, we have quite a number of other scholars 
who have tried to define stress Keenan (1998) observes that people tend to 
experience stress when the pressures around them become excessive The 
discomfort they are feeling, according to Keenan, 1s stress, Geddes and Grosset 
(1996) take stress as the “wear and tear” that our minds and bodies experience as 
we attempt to cope with our continually changing environment Stress, they hold, 
1s the state of increased arousal necessary for an organism to defend itself when 
faced with danger Atkinson (1999) sees stress as an excess of demands over the 
individual’s ability to meet them Having too much to do and not enough time 1n 
which to do, say she, 18 a common problem 


All the definitions stated above invariably show that stress and distress 
have to do with the sate of prolonged tension and 1ts consequences 1n the individuals 
concerned When people have fearsome expectations, or when they have too much 
work to do 1n too short a time or when they face change 1n any important areas of 
life like death, loss of job, divorce, etc or when they have conflict with either 
people they love or people with whom they work, 1t 1s but natural for people to 
experience tension This tension, which is beyond their capacity to cope with, 
leads to stress Stress has become a common phenomenon today To get an 1dea as 
to how widespread the problem of stress 1s, 1t 1s enough just to have a look at the 
number of tension relievers on the shelves at your corner drug store What is true 
is that stress is areality People tend to experience stress when the pressure around 
becomes excessive In short, stress 1s nothing but the reaction people have towards 
excessive pressure 


Stress and Distress 


. Most of us when we refer to the term stress see 1t as something negative, something 
that 1s altogether detested and to be avoided However, 1t may be noted that not all 
stress 1s negative Keenan (1998), for example, classifies stress into two kinds, 
namely (1) Good stress (eu-stress) and dys-stress (bad stress) To get the most out 
of life, everyone requires some good stress or arousal, which would act as an 
impetus to meet challenges As Hanson (1986) notes, all of us need an optimum 
level of stress 1n order to function as healthy human beings Some people have 
high stress needs and higher stress tolerance than others They actually thrive on 
stress However, Chopra (1993) differs with this view and says that the view that 
some people thrive on stress is a myth Nobody can thrive, he holds, when the 
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body keeps secreting cortisol and adrenaline These hormones function to break 
down tissues and extended release of them can lead to disease Notwithstanding 
this, ıt should be noted that whether or not an individual becomes victim to stress 
depends upon his or her attitude and level of tolerance Many people who live a 
fast paced hard driving life style which would leave most of us exhausted are seen 
to be unaffected by their conditions Such people, as Atkinson (1999) observes, 
what we see as threat, they see as challenge For them each new task 1s positive 
rather than negative They get a positive emotional or ‘high’ from each experience 
Hanson (1986) argues that stress, 1f controlled, can be a useful source of creative 
energy Uncontrolled, 1t may be damaging and even fatal So, 1t1s not the amount 
of stress that counts, it is the way one uses the stress that counts 


A slight amount of stress 1s often seen to be of great assistance It 1s essential 
in spurring motivation and awareness, providing the stimulation needed for 
challenging situations Tension and arousal more over are necessary for the 
enjoyment of many aspects of life and without them existence would have been 
pretty dull Sir Edmund Hillary who conquered Mount Everest says, “Life would 
have been rather boring withoutit” It 1s that inner need, that intrinsic craving that 
acts as useful source of creative energy It 1s a matter of common observation that 
people who left with nothing significant to do after retirement die shortly thereafter 
Stress also provides the sense of urgency and alertness needed for survival when 
confronting threatening situations such as crossing a busy road or driving 1n poor 
weather conditions Some scholars like Jacobsen (1938) believe that concentration 
means tension not relaxation He holds that mental activity 1n general diminishes 
as muscular relaxation progresses With progressives muscular relaxation, he holds, 
attention, thought processes and emotion gradually diminish He concludes that 
the experience of muscular tension 1s necessary requirement of attention The 
experiments that Courts (1939) carried out show that slight amount of tension 
improves learning 


When confronting a sudden fatal situation, the body instantaneously reacts 
to protect itself against the situation For example, while walking on a road, you 
find a car out of control, rushing 1n your direction Unless you jump aside, you'll 
be run over by the car As soon as your mind senses situations such as this, 3t 
passes signals to the brain When the brain perceives the threat, a good amount of 
hormones such as adrenaline, cortisol, etc are pumped into the blood, which help 
you to decide whether to flee or fight under such situation The hormones pumped 
into the blood as a stress response, give you a massive burst of energy to propel 
your muscles As a tempting expedient, this stress response 1s vital However, if it 
is not terminated 1n time, the aftermaths could be fatal Most of the time, your 
body cells are occupied with building new proteins and manufacturing new DNA 
and RNA However, when the brain perceives the threat, the processes of building 
up is set aside To meet the emergency situation, the cells then begin to take on the 
catabolic metabolism, which instead of building up, breaks down tissues If the 
threatening situation 1s something short living, things will soon return to normal 
and the process of building up would resume However, 1f the exposure to threat 1s 
something continual, the pumping of hormones would continue which would keep 
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on breaking up the tissues further In that case, the body would find itself incapable 
of returning to 1ts normal building up processes 


When the cell functioning becomes irredeemably poor, the body becomes 
subjected to many an illness The blood pressure rises, muscles turn tenses, 
breathing becomes shallow and rapid, sexual desire and hunger are suppressed, 
digestion stops, the brain becomes hyper alert and the senses uncannily clear Thus 
excessive, prolonged and unrelieved stress can have a harmful effect on mental, 
physical and spiritual health If left unresolved, the feeling of anger, frustration, 
fear and depression generated by stress can trigger a variety of illness Common 
among such illness are headaches, digestive problems, skin complaints, insomnia, 
ulcer, etc Stress again 1s found at the root of many cases of cancer, cardiovascular 
disease, respiration disorders, accidental injuries and suicides In everyday life, 
stress generally takes the form of mental or physical tensions At work, 1t usually 
boils down to the pressures to get things done When these forces becomes too 
great the people feel out of control 


People generally pass through a number of stages, namely (1) the alarming 
stage, (2) the resistance stage (3) the exhaustion stage before becoming 
incapacitated by stress In the alarming stage, people begin to feel threatened and 
depressed During the second stage, 1e the resistance stage, people may try to 
defend themselves through aggression, regression, repression or withdrawal At 
the final stage, people experience exhaustion, as the stressors will trrumph against 
their defense mechanisms Every aspect of stress can 1n course of time lead to 1ts 
own distress under prolonged situation 


Causes of Stress 


Whatever by profession, occupation or vocation we may be, there 1s hardly anyone 
who 1s totally free from tensions and stress Everyday, we are confronted with 
several situations that produce stress For instance, to a teacher, who 1s working 1n 
a school, as Dunham (1984) notes, problems may be caused by organizational and 
curriculum change, problems of role conflict and ambiguity, pressures caused by 
too much work to be done 1n too little time, repercussion of head's management 
style, teamwork difficulties and even communication difficulties All such 
situations, 1n one way or other can cause stress 


Our ways of thinking, feeling and acting, almost anything may lead to stress 
According to Dunham, there are four main stressors and they are as under 


i Anticipatory stressors (thinking dreadful things, fearsome expectations) 
2 Tıme stressors (too much to do ın too little a time ) 
3 Situational stressor (1 e moving house, getting divorced, death of dear ones, 


loss of job, etc ) 


4 Encounter stressor (Stress that emanates from interpersonal conflicts, 
quarrels, etc ) 


As the above list indicates, almost anything starting with our way thinking, 
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becoming anxious and worried, unhappy events 1n our life like death ofa dear one 
or the loss of job, etc or picking up a quarrel with a colleague or a partner, etc are 
causes of concern They can easily lead us to stressful state of mind 


Qubein (1983) too has enlisted a number of causes that may lead us to 
stress Some of those stressors are as follows 


è Change in any ımportant areas of our lives 

e Dull and uninteresting routines 

e Conflicts with the people we love or the people we work with 
9 Threats to our security 

E Personal loss through death, divorce or separation 

` Physical ailments 


e Pregnancy and the birth of a child 


As the list indicates, almost anything can lead to stress However, 1t should 
be remembered that everyone does not react to events 1n the same way What 1s 
distressing to one person may be a matter of joy to another For example, a person 
who loves to work alone would be stressed 1n a job that 1nvolved high levels of 
social 1nteraction, whereas a person who thrives as part of a team would be very 
likely to be stressed 1n a job involves working from home People thus differ 1n 
their physiological and psychological responses to events Some individuals are 
more sensitive to stress than others owing to experience 1n childhood, and the 
influences of teachers, parents, religion, etc Most of the stress we experience, as 
Geddes and Grosset (1996) observe, are self-generated Whether an event makes 
us feel threatened or stimulated, encouraged or discouraged, happy or sad depends 
to a large extent on how we perceive ıt For instance, seeing police may be matter 
of joy for the victim while 1t 1s a matter of stress for the culprit 


Stress may emanate from our attitude and habits Our very habit of thinking 
and doing can cause us stress For instance, as Hall and Oldroyd (1990) remarks, 
workaholics think work and talk work continuously over long hours, take work 
home, and this constant preoccupation with work leads to stress Many are driven 
by the work ethic They equate personal adequacy with professional success, which 
makes them crave status and abhor failure Such people who belong to type A 
Personality work longer hours, get less sleep, spend less time resting or relaxing, 
communicate less with partners, derrve less pleasure from socializing Such people, 
as Atkinson (1999) notes, have a hard driving life style They act fast, do everything 
quickly, get upset, and become frustrated and angry at delays Being highly 
competitive, they can never settle for second place Such people are achievement 
oriented They almost work robot like and before long become exhausted, and 
subjected to stress and distress Such people must understand that most of us need 
to lead more balanced lives to be healthy and happy 


Stress may spring up even from our very system of beliefs, expectation 
about the world, ourselves, from our very personality Very often we live by 
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assumptions or beliefs which are irrational and which affect our opinions and 
expectations of ourselves, others and the world in general Quoting Ellis, Atkinson 
(1999) cites, a number of common irrational beliefs most of us have They can be 
summarized as (1) I must be right, outstanding, accepted and loved and 1f not, 1t 1s 
awful, unbearable (2) Other people must do things my way and give me what I 
want and if they do not, then it’s awful and unbearable They are no good or 
worthless for not pleasing me, (3) Life must be easy, painless, guaranteed and 
give me all I want and 1f not 1t 15 awful and unbearable and life 1s no good for 
depressing me Such assumptions about ourselves, about other people and 1n general 
what life should be like, etc which are irrational color our thinking, emotions and 
behaviuor We need to challenge our own belief system and come to have a more 
rational system and believing so that many a cause of stress can be avoided 


Everyone requires good communication skills Social skills, as Atkinson 
(1999) observes, are the nuts and bolts of social interaction Appropriateness in 
communication 1s umportant to get what we want out of hfe without upsetting 
people, making them angry, sad or disappointed An overtly aggressive style of 
communication will prevent an individual from forming personal relationships 
As we interact with others, we all display different degrees of passive, aggressive 
or assertive behaviour Our behavior can be attractive or repulsive Depending 
upon how others perceive us from our interaction, they make friends with us or 
sever the relationship The key to effectrve communication 1s high trust When 
trust ıs high communication 1s easy, effortless, instantaneous and accurate When 
trust ıs low, communication 1s extremely difficult, exhausting and ineffectrve When 
relationships are strained, we must be very careful about words we use We stand 
the risk of giving offence, causing a scene or being misunderstood When 
relationship 1s poor, people become suspicious and distrustful This will lead to 
conflict, which often breaks out into battle of words with lot of badmouthing and 
abuses This can cause a lot of stress, which 1n turn can lead to many a distress 


Last of assertiveness can be yet another source for being stressful Being 
assertive, according to Atkinson (1999) involves knowing what your rights are or 
what you want out of a situation and standing up for this at the same time not 
infringing on the rights of others Often people are non-assertive because they 
want to be liked and saying no might make people dislike them Such people are 
likely to be overwhelmed by external demands When people are conditioned to 
certain fears like social fears of being rejected or disliked or internal fears like 
fear of anxiety, expression of anger, feeling tenders, etc they inhibit assertive 
behavior By doing so, such people are placing their life beyond their active control 
If they don’t recognize their rights and stand up for them, others would begin to 
define roles for them In that case, such people would stop being themselves If we 
are not able to say no to the illegitimate demands of others, we begin to lose 
control of our life This would distract us from what we want to doin life The 
resentment will build up because we allow others to exploit us continually Unless, 
we begin to develop sufficient amount of self-esteem and begin to assert ourselves, 
we should glide into a state of stress and which 1n turn would lead us into a lot of 
distress 
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Thus from having stressful thinking and fearsome expectations, by indulging 
ourselves 1nto too much work leaving no time either for hobby or social life, by 
giving ourselves to assumptions and beliefs which are totally irrational, lacking 1n 
of social skills which lead to conflicts, and straining of relationships, etc, we may 
become stressful Unless we try to know why 1t 1s 1mportant to fight stress and 
overcome ıt, we will be 1n the rut and coming out of 1t would be difficult 


Importance of Coping with Stress 


Quoting George Valliant, Chopra (1993) reiterates that even 1f someone appears 
perfectly healthy 1n youth, he 1s very likely to die prematurely, 1f he reacts poorly 
to stress Valhant's study indicates that people with poor mental health become 
subjected to chronic 1lIness and death as compared to men with better mental health 

Valliant concludes that early aging defined as irresistible physical decline 1s retarded 
by good mental health and accelerated by poor mental health Years between 21 
and 46 are the most formative years for establishing a secure sense of self Onte 
the seed 1s planted, the results of mental health show up physically 1n one’s 50s 

Late middle age, says Chopra (1993) 1s the perilous decade often called “the danger 
zone” for 1t 1s then that premature heart attacks and run away hypertensions and 
many types of cancer first show up 1n great numbers Valliant’s study shows that 
the aging process 1s learned People with good mental health teach their bodies to 
age well while those that are depressed 1nsecure and unhappy teach them to age 
badly The state of being depressed can often lead to premature aging, chronic 
illness and even early death If we look at, we can find that at the root of depression 
is a sort of emotional numbness and the afflicted person feels he has no laughter 
orjoyinside Thus 1s because these positive emotions are being blocked by unhappy 
memories Old traumas lurk inside and as new feelings try to spring up, they are 
being filtered through the traumas Hence, 1f we wish to ward off from the early 
aging process and attain longevity, we need to pick up better ways of coping with 
stress 


Stress does not make people sick but giving up their inner adaptability to 
stress does The greatest threat to life and health is having nothing to live for 
When we have commitment to complete and ambitions to realize, life becomes 
meaningful Life becomes worth living Unless children are taught how to set goals 
and overcome their dull habits and attitudes that smother spontaneous curiosity 
and wonder, they will not remain natural and display tremendous vitality We should 
realize that as a temporary expedient, the stress response 1s vital, but 1f 1t 1s not 
terminated in time, the effects of catabolic metabolism in which cell structure 1s 
broken up can be disastrous Under prolonged situation, every aspect of stress 
arousal can lead to 1ts own disorder as shown under 


Stress Response Disease 

* Mobilized energy Fatigue, Muscle destruction, diabetes 
* Increased cardiovascular activity Stress induced hypertension activity 
* Suppressed digestion Ulceration 


* Suppressed growth Psychogenic dwarfism 
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* Suppressed immune response Increased risk of disease 

* Sharpening of thought Neuron damage or death perception 

* Suppressed reproduction Impotence, loss of libido, interruption of 
menstruation 


The stress responses and their subsequent aftermaths given above show 
that 1f stress ıs not managed ın time, it will lead to fatal consequences such as 
hypertension, ulceration, impotence, wasted muscles, diabetes, etc which are 
common symptoms of aging As it 1s generally known, the elderly have lower 
disease resistance Thus, 1f we do not learn to cope with stress, our immune system 
would decline and signs of hypertension, neurosis, apathy, depression, etc would 
result 


Feeling that something terrible 1s going to happen and when we lack 
predictability as to when 1t would happen can be great source of stress If warning 
IS given 1n advance, the intensity of stress becomes less unpredicted, one must 
remain vigilant all the tıme And this vigilant state can trigger stress The anxiety 
and fear 1t brings can cause the release of powerful chemicals into the blood As 
Joseph (2000) notes, there 1s hardly anyone who 1s not worried about fear of looking 
small in the eyes of others, fear of criticism, fear of sickness and death, fear of 
failure, fear of disease, fear of going soft 1n the head, etc All these are situations 
that cause fear and anxiety which when prolonged would make the release of 
hormones containing chemicals into our blood stream We need to take measures 
and make the body cut off this process before the harm 1s done We need to 
recognize early signs of stress, and begin to do what we can to counteract its 
effects 


The rapid pace of life today and increased expectation mean the people 
have to tolerate more pressure now than ever before They do not seem able to get 
the pleasure out of life that they once did In their attempts at getting rich 1n a 
short tıme, many people are involved ın rat races In the process, many find going 
tough and they being to throw values and principles overboard As a result, we 
live in a world devoid of morals, ethics and principles However, it should be 
remembered that there are certain universal principles like justice, fairness, equality, 
truthfulness, etc which as Covey (1992) observes, can lead us to lasting peace 
and prosperity Covey continues to note that we can find such principles at the 
root of any organization, group or individual that has flourished and prospered 
Anything that 1s founded on duplicity and insincerity 1s bound to fail in the long 
run This process of downfall 1s accompanied by extreme feelings of pain and 
heartburn, which can bring a lot of stress and strain Being aware of such facts and 
learning to tread on the proper path are important 1f we want to keep ourselves, 
away from the ways of strain and stress and maintain peace and harmony 


In addition to the above, stress can also lead to other problems When under 
stress, people generally lose their capacity to think objectively about a solution, 
which makes it more difficult to cope with 1n a constructive way In such a situation 
we would feel frazzled and this would make us doubt our own competence We 
will find 1t difficult to concentrate and as result our performance tends to deteriorate 
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Not being able to think straight and being easily distracted, we begin to behave 1n 
a more extreme way As a result, we may begin to adhere rigidly to established 
patterns of behavior and would experience incapacity to adapt when circumstances 
change or when flexible responses are required Stressful feelings, which remain 
unrelieved usually, result 1n one or other of the following long-term conditions, 
namely anxiety, aggression or depression. When one 1s 1n the grip of anxiety, he 
will experience a sense of helplessness, feeling of panic, nervousness, jumpiness 
and an inability to relax or sleep Prolonged stressful situation may lead to 
aggression In some cases when people find that their efforts to achieve a goal are 
frustrated, they may become aggressive They being to express extreme irritability, 
overreact to trivial things, and develop quarrelsome and bullying behavior If 
worries get out of proportion, some people would find no attraction in life 

Depression can take hold of such people and then they begin to show up loss of 
purpose, feelings of lethargy, weariness and a sense of worthlessness, etc 


Thus, 1f stress is experienced over a period of time, and 1f nothing 1s done 
about 1t, as we have seen, the reactions can get progressively worse In some cases 
we may not even notice all of these physiological changes when we are under 
stress We may 1n fact feel no physical changes High blood pressure for this reason 
1s called the silent killer However, when people are under prolonged stress, they 
begin to exhibit several symptoms It would be a matter of great benefit, 1f we are 
1n a position to identify these symptoms 


Some Important Symptoms of Stress 


When people are under stress over a period of time, their resistance to disease 1s 
lowered, blood pressure 1s elevated, bones become brittle, mouth goes dry, senses 
experience “burn out", and their error rate increases Such people become 
increasingly susceptible to 1llness and physically and emotionally exhaustive All 
these are signals indicative of stress When people are under stress, they exhibit 
several such symptoms Quina (1989) has listed some of the most unportant of 
these symptoms which 1f made familiar can help us know whether we are under 
stress or otherwise As you go through the list make sure whether or not you manifest 
any of the following signals 


$ Snapping at colleagues and students 
e Doing thing hurriedly that do not need rushing 
e Dropping things and accidentally breaking them 


e Losing keys, pens, glasses, and other articles 

® Working 1n a slumped posture mostly looking downward 

e Feeling a victim of being oppressed by imagined peer or administrative 
demands 

e Paying little attention to environment as one passes by 


. A feeling of being dominated by time 
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e A feeling of weakness and faintness 

e Cutting other people off or finishing their sentences for them 
E Not listening to others 

e Inability to respond to humor or laugh at oneself 


e Speaking so rapidly that others cannot follow comfortably what 1s spoken 


® Leaving no room for possibilities by always speaking 1n terms of absolutes 
such as all, never, must, etc 


e Showing tendency towards being dogmatic, argumentative and being locked 
into fixed positions 


e Voice level often shows variation. sometimes too loud and often so soft 
that one has to request for repetition 


When you find such sings as the above one either 1n you or 1n others, they are sure 
indication that the concerned are afflicted by stress If the stressors arrive one at a 
time, we could probably handle them quite easily But having to deal with several 
of them at the same time generates overpowering stress The concerted effect of 
all these stressors, as Keenan (1998) observes, can build up like lava 1n a volcano 
to produce an all-engulfing stress Despite all these, we should realize that these 
are behavior patterns that can be changed We don't have to live with them There 
are definite strategies for changing each of these behavior patterns If you clear up 
a few ofthem, the others will clean up 1n the process However, instead of having 
recourse to the right methods, people often resort to 1neffective ways of coping 
with stress 


Ineffective Ways of Copmg with Stress 


As has already been noted stress 1s something that every one of us has but the 
extent to which each 1s affected and our tolerance level towards 1t vary from person 
to person Some have very high tolerance level while others have very little Many 
people's first response as they begin to experience stress 1s to light a cigarette or 
reach for a fortifying drink or a comforting bar of chocolate Some others may 
turn out to be a workaholic, work harder and longer, see less of their family, have 
no leisure, still find themselves stressed And yet some others may resort to picking 
a fight with their spouse, nag the kids, snap at the neighbors and be unpleasant to 
all aroundthem Such approaches to release tensions often lead to further problems 

Finally such people would find themselves being caught up 1n a vicious spiral as 
stress leads to problem behavior, which leads to more stress and difficulty 1n coping 


As mentioned earlier, many people choose cigarettes as a coping mechanism 
1n tumes of stress Cigarettes might fetch a temporary relief to the stressful state 
However such reliefis short lived If we begin to examine we will soon find that 
the hazards that cigarettes bring out weight 1ts palliative properties Smoking can 
cause cancer of lungs, hypertension, various respiratory problems, etc When we 
consider the hazards that cigarettes bring with the benefits, we will find that 
cigarettes do not deserve our consideration It brings about many debilitating 
consequences for physical and mental health 
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Alcohol ıs a powerful and fast acting drug widely used because of its effect 
on mood and if used 1n a relatively small amount, it can have value It quickly 
produces feeling of well-being and satisfaction In large doses, 1t moves on to 
produce euphoria and the release of social inhibition For many people this makes 
social interaction easier However, ıt 1s often followed by garrulousness, 
recklessness, slurred speech, lack of coordination, umpaired judgment, etc 
Alcoholism 1f habituated, can lead to many aftermaths Hence, 1t 1s also not the 
right way to cope with stress and distress 


Taking drugs even under medical supervision does not seem to be the best 
way to deal with stress In fact, 1t does nothing significant to solve the problems 1n 
question Drug taking not only fails to solve the problems but also decreases the 
individual's ability to cope with stress They can bring about temporary relief by 
way of causing drowsiness and dulling sensitiveness. However with prolonged 
use, tranquilizers 1n general can lessen intellectual capacities of the people 


As we have already noted, smoking, taking drugs or drinking alcohol are 
ineffective ways of coping with stress In fact, they do nothing to solve the cause 
of stress although they may bring a superficial sense of relief and calmness Hence, 
we are left with no choice but search out the nght ways to cope with stress 


Some Right Ways to Keep Stress at Bay 


Stress 1s a reality When we are 1n a stressful state, 1f proper care 1s taken, we can 
avoid many of the distresses that often accompany stress If proper care 1s taken 
we can not only keep stress away but also reduce 1ts 1mpact 1n case we are afflicted 
by it It would be worthwhile to examine some of the ways of coping with stress so 
that they can bring about tremendous impact 1n our lives 


1 Change Our Way of Thinking 


Anything could be seen from different perspectives The way we feel almost always 
result from the way we think We should avoid preoccupation with debilitating 
negative thoughts of powerlessness, dejection, failure and despair and focus on 
our strength, victories As Schwartz (1995) puts it, negative thought 1f fertilized 
with repeated recall, can develop into a real mind monster that can not only break 
down our confidence but also can pave the way to serious psychological difficulties 

Negative thoughts produce needless wear and tear on our mental motor Confident 
successful people deposit only positive thoughts in their memory This boosts 
confidence As already seen, there are many ways of seeing the same thing 

Reframing 1s one of the most powerful and creative ways of doing this It 1s a 
technique used to change the way you look at things 1n order to feel better about 
them As Quina (1989) observes, reframing allows you to step back and take another 
look By shifting perspective, a solution becomes possible For example, look at a 
glass that ıs halfempty 1€ half full Reframing does not change the external reality 
Notwithstanding this, it simply helps you to view things differently and less 
stressfully The key to reframing, as Geddess and Grosset (1996) put it, 1s to 
recognize that there are many ways to interpret the same situation. The feelings 
that the sight of the half empty glass brings to you are not the same as that 1s 
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aroused by half-full glass Instead of fretting over failures, think of our pretty 
little victories and achievements This way of looking at different episodes of life 
would indubitably make a difference in the positive 1n our lives 


2 Working Out Changes in Habits and Behavior 


Some people by nature have a worry habit When out of control, worry can turn 
out to be a killer It can sap our creative energy and make us less effective Those 
who are under the clutches of worry should seek to understand what worries them, 
try to determine the likely consequences of the problem They should try to project 
the worst that could happen out of the problem and see what you are worried 
worth 1ts price. The real consequence, as we shall find, would be much less severe 
then what we tend to think Thus by conquering our habit of worry we can reduce 
our chances of being 1n stress Some others are prone to stress due to their lack of 
assertiveness or low self-esteem The key to assertiveness 1s verbal and non-verbal 
communication People who cannot adequately communicate their needs or wishes 
will invite several problems for themselves For instance, a person who cannot say 
"no" to others 1s likely to be so overwhelmed by external demands that he will not 
be able to move towards self-fulfillment Such people should learn to be assertive 
Being assertive means standing up for one's rights, expressing one's thoughts, 
feeling and beliefs directly, honestly and spontaneously 1n ways that don't infringe 
therights of others Thus when we learn to overcome our worry habits and pick up 
the habit of being assertive, we will experience a better disposition 1n which we 
find ourselves tension and stress free 


3. Getting Organized 


To be perpetually disorganized, be 1t at work or in the home, 1s a common source 
of stress Many people have the habit of procrastination When we are called upon 
to do tasks which are either difficult or boring, we often have a tendency to postpone 
things until carrying them out becomes a matter of emergency When the pending 
cases grow into a formidable height, we begin to view them with an air of terpidity 
and fear Tension and stress begin to build up Such stressful situations can be 
avoided or at least minimized when we begin to organize ourselves and start to do 
things 1n a systematic manner However, we should take care to see that the pattern 
that we follow not to be too inflexible as to be 1mpractical If we cultivate the 
habit of keeping a diary writing lists and prioritizing duties, 1t will help us to stem 
stressful situations In short, 1f we get ourselves organized and stick to a schedule, 
it will help us to tide over many a stressful situation For most people, learning to 
manage their time better would solve most, 1f not all, of their stress problems We 
only have a finite amount of tıme All ıt takes 1s a bit of discipline and organization 
Being better organized, working efficiently and wasting less time, are some ways 
to manager time Money can be stored, time cannot be hoarded up 1n the same 
way The only way to save time, says Atkinson (1999) 1s by making the best use of 
it 


4. Ventilation 


Emotions are like steam As the pressure keeps growing, 1f 1t does not find an 
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outlet, the boiler would burst This 1s what happens ın the case of people who keep 
things to themselves Such people carry a considerable but unnecessary burden 
There 1s an old saying that ‘a problem shared 1s a problem halved ' Talking through 
a problem with others, observe Geddes gnd Grosset (1996), can be the first step to 
eliminating ıt Whenever we find ourselves 1n a problematic situation, tensed up 
and worried, 1f we can find a few trusted relatives, colleagues or friends, 1t would 
be of great help Often it is not events themselves that are stressful but how we 
perceive them Apart from conversing with trusted individuals, writing can be a 
means through which stressful situation can be minimized For instance, you may 
give vent to your feelings through writing 1n a private journal at home or even 
writing letters to yourself, which should then be destroyed These are some of the 
techniques, which we can resort to 1n expressing the feelings and getting them out 


5. Developing a Good Sense of Humor 


Humor 1s found to be a wonderful stress reducer and an antidote to upsets Laughter 
can relieve muscular tensions, improve breathing and regulate the heartbeat Stress 
seldom affects those people who are capable of laughing at their problems and at 
themselves As Newton (1995) notes, our journey through life 1s a ride 1n a bullock 
cart along a heavily rutted road As we go along such a road, ups and downs are 
inescapable, but a sense of humor helps us to lubricate the axis on which the globe 
of ours spins We must learn to laugh 1n the face of our helplessness, against the 
forces of nature, or else we are likely to goinsane Laughter, says Atkinson (1999), 
is a great releaser of tension and one approved by society, available anytime, 
anywhere, and free Atkinson advises us to learn to laugh honestly at ourselves 
and half our battle with stress is won Deep tragedy 1s indeed the best raw material 
for comedy It has been observed that most of the world’s foremost comedians 
have turned to humor as a profession to conceal their own sorrow The traits of 
humor belong to the family of well being, to the family of wholesomeness, to the 
art of relaxation so desperately needed 1n our times Humor 1s there, says Maltz 
(1995) for the asking for anyone who refuses to take himself too seriously, who 1s 
willing to let go off tensions even for a moment, to laugh and break the circuit of 
distress to which we are all heir. In short, 1f we take recourse to humor, it will help 
to hghten our load through life In view of 11s manifold virtues, ıt ıs worth cultivating 
a good sense of humor 


6. Change the Life Style 


A well-balanced diet not only helps 1n preserving health but also to reduce stress 

Certain food 1tems and drinks act as stumulants to the body Drinks such as coffee, 
tea, chocolate and coco-cola may bring solace for sometime However they are 
harmful 1n the long run Such items as these contain caffeine, which 1s a strong 
stimulant that generates a stress reaction 1n the body causing a rise 1n the release 
of adrenaline Similar are the cases of alcohol and smoking which when used to 
excess can have many debilitating consequences Like Caffeine, alcohol can 
stimulate the secretion of adrenaline producing the same problems of nervous 
tension, uritability and insomnia. Smoking too 1s very harmful Unquestionably, ıt 
can cause a variety of cancers especially of the lungs Similarly, care should be 
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taken not to use sugar, slat, fat, etc 1n excess, as they tend to promote adrenaline 
release, which decrease stress tolerance In addition to this, one should also develop 
healthy eating habits, which will ward people off from beng easy victims of stress 


7 Regular Exercise 


Exercise can play an important role ın the dissipation of excess energy caused by 
stress reaction A brisk walk, a run, a bicycle ride, aerobic activities like jogging, 
swimming, skung, dancing, etc serve as physical outlet Regular exercises can 
drain off ongoing stress and keep things under control It can improve sleep, reduce 
headaches, create a feeling of well being, help concentration and increase stamina 
Chemicals like endorphins released into the brain during exercises can promote a 
sense of positivity and happiness They are involved in such body functions as 
control of pain, the immune system, mood, and the inflammatory responses These 
substances are produced by positive emotions such as love, laughter, joy, gratitude 
and faith The “happy hormones” secreted during laughter, exercise and pleasurable 
activities can fight diseases better Endorphins have anti-aging effects Endorphins 
also increase as a result of positive thinking At present several ways of doing 
exercise are available There is every possibility to choose the item we like 
However, care may be taken not to push too hard in the beginning The body 
benefits more from short periods of regular exercise than infrequent bursts 


8 Striking a Balance Between Work and Leisure 


It ıs umportant to realize that as we have cycles of deep sleep and dream sleep 
throughout night, we also have cycles through the day These cycles are called 
ultradian rhythms because they happen many times per day There are period of 
peaks of energy and concentration interspersed with periods of low energy and 
inefficiency There 1s no meaning 1n working through such periods If we take 
breaks during such periods of low energy, stress may not buildup Sleep and leisure 
are important ways of reducing stress We should learn when to extend ourselves 
and when to ease up Increased stress may lead to increased performance initially 

However, once certain point 1s passed, stress would lead to decreased performance 

Perhaps trying harder at this point 1s unproductive or even counterproductive 

Taking break during such periods is quite advisable Optimizing the balance 
between work and leisure 1s an 1mportant means of eliminating unwanted stress 1n 
ourlives The less the leisure, the more we are likely to be affected by stress 


9. Learning to Deal with Conflicts 


Perhaps no one ıs totally free from conflicts We may have conflicts within 
ourselves, with other people and with the organization we work for When we are 
under conflict, we have several alternatives to cope with ıt Some of these 
alternatives are as follows i 


® Get locked into a win-lose struggle, come to blows, identifying each other 
as enemy 
e Compromise by negotiation 1n which everybody wins 


. Withdraw and walk away from the conflicting situation 
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e Engage 1n creative searches for solution 
. Seek the assistance of third party such as counselors, arbitrators, etc ın 
solving the problem 


e Refusing to get involved by being indifferent and finding ways to get around 
the unpleasant situation 


As we have noticed above, we are left with several alternatives to cope with when 
we find ourselves 1n any conflicting situation Looking into the situation 1n question, 
we may either go for a single solution or a combination of two or more We need 
to extricate ourselves from conflicting situations for unresolved conflict is often 
the cause for stress and distress 


10. Learning to Cope with Change 


In our lives, we may have to confront many a challenging situation A change 1n 
Job status, 1n residence, 1n marital relationship, or 1n any other significant areas of 
our life is always accompanied by stress Such trying situations might occur in 
isolation or 1n bunches Unless we learn to overcome such situations stress 1s sure 
to occur The following two pointers can help us 1n overcoming such situations 


a Keep the eye on long-range goals and values 


b Accept the fact that our life will change constantly and practice adapting to 
it We have to learn to make an adventure of adjusting to new situations and 
challenges 


Unless we take such situations 1n the right spirit and learn to accept them as 
challenges and opportunities to grow, we shall shortly become subject to stress 
and distress 


11. Learning to Handle Criticism Gracefully 


Facing criticism, especially if you are in authority, 1s a common phenomenon 
some handle criticism excellently well while others do not While facing criticism, 
most people handle 1t unproductively or rather 1n a counterproducttve manner 
They try to avoid it either by pretending to not hearing it or by changing the subject 
They may either deny it or come out with a hundred excuses by way of 
rationalization They may even try to strike back saying that their critics are worse 
then they The above are not the right ways to handle criticism as they are attempts 
at defensiveness They do not solve the problem 


A better way to manage criticism 1s given by Qubein (1983) and ıt 1s as follows 
When faced with criticism 


* Ask for details 
* Find which specific behavior of yours 1s 1n question 
* If criticism 1s correct, agree with it 


In case you find the criticism incorrect, agree with the person's right to see it 
differently The above way of managing criticism helps to avoid sterile conflict 
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When tempers flare, we get embroiled 1n dispute Communication ceases despite 
the flood of words As feeling run high, perception becomes distorted and 
defensiveness prevents people from listening to one another Thus, unless we learn 
to manage criticism effectively, 1t can cause a lot of heartburn and tension 


Apart from learning to change our ways of thinking and acting, learning to develop 
a sense of humor, learning to change our life styles, learning to deal with conflicts, 
cope with changes, manage criticism, etc other aspects like learning to solve 
problems, learning to pick up effective communication skills, learning to manage 
time, learning to mediate etc are equally important 1n keeping stress and its linked 
distresses at bay However we may try by changing our ways of thinking and 
behaving, whatever life skills we may try to pick up, at times all these self help 
devices we do may come to be exercises 1n futility In that case we have to seek 
out the assistance of professional help 1n dealing with stress and distress 


12. Professional Help 


There are situations which are beyond our control However we may try to alleviate 
the impact of stress and distress, all our efforts at 1t may turn out to be futile In 
that case, we are left with no other alternative but seek out the assistance of 
professional help At present, there are a great variety of various alternative 
therapies and medicines available, many of which provide excellent stress relief 


13 Conventional Medicines 


Now a days a variety of tranquilizing drugs that act to suppress the central nervous 
system, are being used to reduce anxiety and other stress-related symptoms As 
Benzodiazepines such as valium, Librium or ativan etc have less side effects and 
are relatively safe 1n overdose, they are the drugs commonly prescribed these days 

Although these drugs work initially, they may become ineffective 1n continuous 
long use Moreover, long-term dependence 1s more likely to be psychological 

The pills become a means of coping with stressful events and when the drugs are 
unavailable, 1t may cause severe anxiety problems 


Counseling and Psychotherapy 


Apart from the use of medicines, professionals also resort to such techniques as 
counseling, psychotherapy, etc Counseling, for example, 1s good for short-term 
problems Trained experts would help the afflicted to examine the causes of the 
problems and device strategies to avoid negative behavior patterns and restore a 
sense of physical and emotional well-being Psychotherapy 1s used for resolving 
deeper and long-term emotional and psychological problems Psychiatrists or 
Clinical Psychologists usually offer psychotherapy Psychotherapy may take 
different modes Individual therapy refers to a therapist's work with one person 
and his unique problems The relationship between the client and the therapist 1s 
particularly important ın producing the required changes In another mode of 
therapy, called Group Therapy, the therapist meets with a group of patients and 
the interaction between patients becomes important part of the therapy process 

Depending upon the nature and intensity of the problems 1n question, counseling 
and therapy take their due course of time. Apart from medication, counseling and 
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psychotherapy, professionals also use other methods like medicinal herbs 
(herbalism), hypnotherapy, osteopathy, etc for treatment of stress 


Conclusion 


Stress, as we have already seen, 1s the reaction that people have against excessive 
pressure When people are caught up 1n unpleasant situation and having to remain 
there for long, they may begin to show up symptoms of stress Stress also might 
occur as a result of having fearsome expectation, hard-driving life style, irrational 
assumptions and beliefs, changes 1n any 1mportant areas of life, threat to security, 
personal loss through death, divorce and separation, and conflict with the people 
we love or the ones we work with Humans are generally capable of withstanding 
stress to a great extent However, when pushed too far, their stress response may 
turn on their own bodies and begin to create breakdown both mentally and 
physically Thus the immune system of the body would begin to collapse As a 
result of stress, people begin to suffer from many a distress such as hypertensions, 
ulcers, impotence, diabetes, cancer, heart attacks and other stress related diseases 
If we are to enrich our physical, mental and emotional well-being, stress needs to 
be managed We need to recognize the causes of our own stress and try to reduce 
its impact by changing our ways of thinking, behaving or changing our life style 
In addition, we should pick up such skills as managing time, conquering worry 
habits, learning to deal with conflicts, managing criticism and picking up 
appropriate social skills, etc, 1f we are to put a check on stress In case all these 
efforts fail to yield the expected result, we have to take professional assistance 1n 
harnessing stress and its related distresses 


It is hoped that the matters discussed here would provide the required 
understanding of what stress and distress are and what cause them As also enough 
reasons as to why stress needs to be fought and controlled The various suggestions 
and strategies offered here also provided with some clues as to how to cope with 
stress and distress I 


As Keenan (1998) observes, knowing that you can control your stress and 
that need not control you 1s a great relief All 1t takes 1s the will to begin Once 
you begin to practice stress reducing techniques, however stressed you might 
be, you will not fail to notice 1ts beneficial 1mpacts on your life and 
performance 
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communication, rather than trying to programme the machines to teach students 
or getting the students to programme the machines, 1s a recent concept 


In India, William, ef al (1983) evaluated the importance of learning through 
multimedia computer and observed that 1t enhances standard of educational 
technology They observed that it saves tume spent on black board, provides perfect 
graphics, diagrams and animation It facilitates quick and clear understanding of 
concepts and 1s easy to learn and operate Several states in our country have taken 
steps to introduce computer education 1n schools 


As computers become more sophisticated, drill-and-practice programmes 
began to be described in terms of Computer-assisted Instruction (CAI)—a 
terminology expressing a view of teaching and learning grounded ın the training 
and achievement of pre-set objectives (Scott, et al 1992) Many applications of, 
and research studies on, the use of computers 1n educational settings continue to 
be couched 1n this framework There are different computer-assisted learning 
models (Abruscato, 1986 and Scott, ef al 1992) 


Researchers have proposed various computer literacy goals for teachers 
Rawitsch (1981) outlined six major goal areas that should be mastered 1n the 
following sequence operating computers, using computer applications, 1ntegrating 
applications into curricula, evaluating applications, designing new applications, 
and programming computers Sheingol, Martin and Endreweit (1985) opined that 
it is important to make adequate preparation for introduction and implementation 
of computer-assisted learning programmes in schools Lack of time and inadequacy 
of the approach 1n training often restricted the development of competencies of 
the teachers Teachers who teach computing or computer literacy need different 
competencies than teachers who only use a computer 1n their teaching Teachers 
who do not use or teach about computers need only general awareness of computers 
Phyllis (1993) analysed the belief of rural elementary school teachers about the 
use of computers 1n education The study examined the teacher’s reactions to change 
while a new computer lab was installed into the school and the concept of integration 
of computer-based curriculum was introduced to them The findings suggested 
that ıt ıs necessary to provided technology training to both teachers and administers 
in the school system if the technology plan were to be effective 


In India, as early as 1n the late Eighties, Nair (1988) conducted a survey on 
the use of computer 1n schools of Kerala She found that the teachers were unable 
to prepare programme on their own because no training in programming was 
impartedto them She proposed that the involvement of teachers in preparation of 
learning materials would be essential ın order to get the optimal output Shah and 
Aggarwal (1994) 1n their study found that female teachers had more positive attitude 
towards computer education and the teachers 1n central schools had more positive 
attitude than those teachers 1n the state public schools Rajalekshm: (1996) studied 
the attitude of higher secondary students towards computer education. Among 
students, knowledge of computer and 1ts application had an 1nfluence over the 
attitude towards computer education She found significant difference between 
the attitude of computer science and non-computer science higher secondary 
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students towards computer education Students with higher achievement had more 
positive influence on the attitude toward computer education 


In view of the above observations, 1t was felt that a study be conducted 1n 
order to assess teacher competency, computer knowledge and attitude towards 
computer-assisted instruction 1n science teachers and to assess their level of change 
as a result of training 


Objectives 


The major objective of the study was to assess the knowledge 1n computer, attitude 
to Computer-assisted Instruction and teacher competency of science teachers and 
to assess the effect of training on these variables 


Methodology 
Sample 
Group I High School Science Teachers 


The sample chosen was based on purposive sampling The list of high school 
physical science teachers (physics and chemistry) of the Thiruvananthapuram 
revenue district in Kerala to be trained was sent by the Director of Public 
Instruction The Government College of Teacher Education, Thiruvananthapuram, 
randomly selected fifty participants for 10 days in-service training/refresher course 
programme on teaching of physical science conducted Ofthese, only 35 teachers 
reported for the training and they formed the experumental group of the study 
Their age ranged from 23 to 53 and their mean age was 42 62 There were six 
males and 29 females Their experience in teaching ranged from three years to 27 
years Fifteen of them had experience below 15 years and 20 of them had experience 
above 16 years Their mean experience was 15 57 


Group II Primary School Teachers in Training 


The sample chosen was based on purposive sampling This group consisted of 26 
primary school teachers from disciplines of Humanities and Languages (history, 
politics, economics, English and Malayalam) who were undergoing B Ed course 
These subjects formed the control group The subjects had been working as teachers 
in primary schools Their age ranged from 27 to 42 and their mean age was 33 03 
There were 6 males and 20 females Their experience 1n teaching ranged from 6 
years to 15 years Their mean experience was 10 26 


Tools 


1 Teacher Competency Scale (Helen Joy, Samsanandaraj and Manickam, 
1996) 
This scale consists of 26 1tems and 1s a self-report measure of teaching 
behaviour, which is rated on five-point scale The scale has a test-retest 
reliability of 0 84 and has content validity and face validity A high score 
indicates a higher level of teacher competency 

2 Knowledge and Attıtude towards Computer-assısted Instruction 
Questionnaire (Helen Joy and Manickam, 2001) 
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The questionnaire consists?of 20 items, of which 10 items are related to the 
knowledge level 1n computer, level of computer literacy and level of usage of 
computers The other set of 10 Likert type of 1tems provides the attitude measure 
Of these 10 1tems, five are related to attitude towards use of computer (AUC) and 
five are related to attitude towards use of computer-assisted 1nstruction (AUCAT) 
The sum of the scores of the two sub scales provides the composite score of attitude 
towards computer-assisted instruction (ACAI) A higher score indicates 
favourableness towards CAI 


Precedure 


The tools were administered to the subjects 1n Group 1 on the first day before any 
training input was given as pre-test and were re-administered on the tenth day, the 
last day of the programme, as post-test The subjects were undergoing a refresher 
course in teacher education The curriculum of refresher course included topics 
related to improving the knowledge in content area, exposure to science and 
technology innovations and computer-assisted instruction The subjects had three 
hours of theory class on CAI and three hours of practical training 1n the educational 
technology laboratory respectively It took about 20 minutes for the administration 
of the tools For Group II, the tools were administered in their own respective 
classes, where they were undergoing training in teacher education As per the 
current curriculum, they did not have to undergo training programme 1n computer- 
assisted instruction However, they had two hours of lecture class on basic 
information about computer and CAI 


Results 
Pre and Post Tests 


The results were analysed using SPSS version 7 5 for Windows Using the paired 
f-test, the pre and post scores of the experimental group were analysed The pre 
and post scores of Group I on TCS were found to be 93 86 and 99 23 respectively 
and the / was found to be 1 99 that was not significant 


Table 1. Pre and Post Scores of Experimental Group on Teacher Competency 
(TCS), Attitude towards Computer-assisted Instruction (ACAD), Attitude 
towards Use of Computer (AUC), Attitude towards Use of Computer-assisted 
Instruction (AUCAD and Knowledge of Computer 


Variables Mean t- Value Significance 
Pre-test Post-test 

TCS 99 23 93 86 198 NS 
(11 96)* (14 86) 

ACAI 3431 37 37 5 54 01 
(4 84) (4 12) 

AUC 15 37 17 63 4 19 01 
(3 3) (2 95) 

AUCAI 18 94 19 66 1 42 NS 
Q 72) (2 44) 

Knowledge of computer 12 51 15 86 9 92 01 
(2 28) (173) 


* Figures 1n the brackets are SDs 
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There was significant difference ın ACAI (attitude towards computer-assisted 
instruction) of Group I on the pre and post scores The mean scores were 34 31 
and 37 37 respectively and the paired ¢ was found to be significant at Ollevel 
The pre-test mean scores of AUC (attitude towards use of computers, 1e 15 37) 
and post-test mean scores of AUC (17 63) showed significant difference at 01 
level However, the pre-test scores of AUCAJ (attitude towards use of computer- 
assisted 1nstruction, 1e mean 18 94) and the post-test scores of AUCIA (mean 
19 66) did not show any significant difference Further analysis of the sub-scale 
scores of attitude showed that there was significant difference between AUC (mean 
15 37) and AUCIA (18 94) on the pre-scores (paired 5 83, significant at 01 
level) Attitude of the group after the training also showed that there was difference 
between AUC (mean 17 63) and AUCAI (19 66) scores but the paired t of 1 42 
was not significant The knowledge of teachers on computer education improved 
as a result of training with the mean pre-scores (12 51) increasing to the mean 
post scores o 15 86, the paired ¢ 9 92 being significant at 01 level 


Experimental and Control Groups 


The knowledge level of both (Table 2) Groups on computer education was not 
different with the mean score of 12 51 (Group I) and 12 12 (Group II) and the t 
valuebeing 79 However, after the training, the knowledge level of the experimental 
group (15 86) showed significant difference, compared to the control group (mean 
scores, 12 12) since the ¢ value of 9 07 was significant at 01 level 


Table 2. Comparison of Scores of Experimental Group and Control Group 


Xünabies, .. .. POU . — Mean  .. . SD o Se 
Knowledge (Pre) Group I (35) 1251 238 
12 12 ] 42 0 79 NS 

Group II (26) 
Knowledge (Post) Group | 15 86 173 

Group II 12 12 1 42 9 07 01 
TCS Pre Group I 99-23 11 96 

Group II 95 30 12 44 125 NS 
TCS Post Group I 93 86 14 86 

Group II 95 30 12 44 44 NS 
ACAI Pre Group I 34 31 484 

Group II 37 27 40 253 05 
ACAI Prost Group I 37.31 4 12 

Group II 3721 40 01 NS 
AUC Pre Group I 15 37 33 

Group II 18 00 2 61 335 01 
AUCAI Pre Group I 18 943 272 

Group II 19 269 2 44 0 48 NS 
AUC Post Group I 17 63 2:95 

Group II 18 00 261 0 51 NS 
AUCAI Group I 19 66 2 44 

Group II 19 269 2 44 0 61 NS 





When the ACAI scores of both the groups were compared, there was significant 
difference between the pre-scores of Group I mean (34 31) and scores of Group II 
(mean 37 27) as the f value of 2 53 was significant at 05 level But the scores of 
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Group I after the training (mean 37 37) leveled off with that of Group II (mean 
37 7) since the t of 097 was not significant When AUC scores of Group I was 
compared with Group II, the ¢ value of 3 35 showed significant difference at less 
than 01 level (see Table 2) Ail the same, no difference was observed 1n attitude 
towards ACAI The post AUC attitude towards use of computer scores and post 
AICAI scores when compared with that of Group II also did not show any significant 
difference The mean TCS score of Group I (99 23) compared with that of Group 
IT (95 30) also did not show any significant difference,1e f1 25 


Differences between Independent and Dependent and Variables 


There were no significant differences between independent variables, ı e gender, 
experience and education on dependent variables—knowledge, TCS, attitude 
towards use of computer, attitude towards computer-assisted instruction and attitude 
towards use of computer-assisted instruction (see Tables 3, 4 and 5) 


Table 3. Gender and Variables 


Variables Mean f-value Significance 
Male N-12 Female N-49 

TCS 102 08 (8 04) 96 45 (12 87) 1 44 NS 

Knowledge 12 17 (1 47) 12 39 (2 07) 35 NS 

AUC 16 25 (3 39) 16 55 (3 28) 28 NS 

AUCAI 19 33 (331) 19 02 (2 41) 37 NS 

ACAI 35 58 (59) 3732 (41) 12 NS 


* Figures in the brackets are SDs 
Table 4. Experience and Variables 


Variables Mean t-value Significance 


Less (<15) More (>15) 

N-40 N-21 
TCS 96 15 (11 78) 100 24 (12 89) 1 25 NS 
Knowledge 12 13 (1 56) 12 76 (2 55) EZ] NS 
AUC 17 38 (3 09) 14 81 (3 01) 3 11 05 
AUCAI 19 43 (2 37) 18 43 (2 91) 1 44 NS 
ACAI 36 8 (4 27) 33 24 (4 69} 2 99 05 


* Figures 1n the brackets are SDs 
Table 5. Education and Variables 


Variables Mean t-value Significance 


Graduate Post-graduate 

TCS 97 31 (12 39) 98 46 (12 01) 29 NS 
Knowledge 12 21 (2 07) 12 85 (1 40) 104 NS 
AUC 16 50 (3 32) 16 50 (3 31) 04 NS 
AUCAI 19 0 (2 72) 19 39 (2 10) 54 NS 
ACAI 35 50 (4 93) 35 85 (3 91) 23 NS 
* Figures 1n the brackets are SDs 

Áge and Variables 


Age and attitude towards use of computer were negatively correlated, 1e - 38 
significant at 01 level To some extent, the lower was the age, the more favourable 
was the attitude towards computer usage Similarly, age was negatively correlated 
to attitude towards use of ACAI, 1e - 376 significant at 01 leve Number of 
years of experience of teachers was also negatively correlated to attitude towards 
use of computer, 1e -317 significant at 05 level but computer knowledge and 
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TCS were not correlated to any of these variables (see Table 6) 


Table 6: Correlations 





Age AUCAI AUC ACAI C KNO TCS EXP 
Age 1 00 
AUCAI - 204 100 
AUC - 380** 276* 1 00 
ACAI - 376** 743** 848** 1 00 
C KNO 242 178 - 027 080 1 00 
TCS 95 - 068 - 201 - 177 140 1 00 
EXP 862** 208 - 317* - 335** 172 221 ] 00 
* 05 level ** 01 level 
Discussion 


The level of teacher competency of the teachers undergoing refresher course did 
not show any change as a result of training and 1t may be a reflection of the reliability 
of the test 


The present study did not find any significant difference 1n gender 1n teacher 
competency between science and arts and humanities teachers. Bhattacharya 1998 
also did not find difference 1n a study conducted on women student teacher 
educators 


Another important finding of the present study 1s that the teachers' attitude 
towards use of computer became more favourable, with the increase 1n their 
knowledge 1n computer usage and knowledge of Computer-assisted Instruction 
Barbara (1986) nearly two decades ago observed that there was a positive 
relationship between the knowledge of the teacher and the level of use of computers 
in the classroom 


Even though the teachers had a positive attitude towards computer-assisted 
instruction, their attitude towards use of computer was not equally favourable In 
order to make best use of the computer-assisted 1nstruction, the attitude of teachers 
towards the use of computer itself may have to be focused 1n future programmes 
Conducting 1n service or refresher programmes exclusively on computer-assisted 
instruction with a special focus on allaying the fears of computer use 1s one of the 
strategies Baird (1991) evaluating the state of computer use 1n science education 
1n the context of an analysis of pre-service preparation for science teachers noted 
that the extent to which science teachers were using computers 1n their classrooms 
was disappointing He found that very few science teachers used computers and 
most of the teachers were under-prepared for the use of computer Ellis (1991) 
had also pointed out the 1mportance of focusing on changing the attitude ın using 
computer in science education 


Secondly, the newly trained teacher educators have to be given more 
opportunities to use computer as part of their training Hubbard (1991) also pointed 
out the need for greater use of computers 1n teacher education 1n order to tap the 
potential leverage for instruction not only for science teachers but also to arts 
teachers so that they can effectively use hypermedia and computer graphics 1n 
school contexts 


Realising the importance of introduction of computers in the school 
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curriculum in a more aggressive manner, Revichandran and Sasikala (2001) and 
Biswal and Das (2001) opined that there 1s a need to try out new experiments, 
creative innovations and develop appropriate strategies to improve access to 
education in our country They perceived that there 1s an urgent need to create a 
real virtual campus for effective teaching and learning Reorienting the content, 
renewing and revitalizing the entire system of education through the application 
of the latest and most sophisticated educational technology and media are important 
to equip the students to cope with the contemporary and global changes 
Nonetheless, before introducing the computer-based curriculum in schools, the 
teachers have to be trained to attain computer teaching competency so that they 
will have appropriate skills to teach their students using computers Moreover, 1n 
view of the present findings, one may have to focus on computer teacher 
competency in future when variables related to computer-based learning/teaching 
programmes are involved, rather than the traditional teacher competency 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A Timely and Valuable Introduction to Costs 
and Financing Issues in Asia 


SAMER AL-SAMARRAI 


Mark Bray 2002 The costs and financing of education trends and policy 
implications. Education in developing Asia, Volume 3 Hong Kong Asian 
Development Bank and Comparative Education Research Centre, The University 
of Hong Kong, Price US$ 12 


This contribution is part of a set of volumes covering broad education themes 1n 
the developing country members of the Asian Development Bank The book 
provides, through a number of sections, an overview of key issues ın cost and 
financing of education 1n Asia This 1s an ambitious task given that more than half 
the world population lives in the 38 countries covered by the book Using examples 
from the region the book provides a situational analysis of education provision 1n 
the region including a presentation of public education expenditure volumes and 
trends as well as international aid flows to each Asian country After a brief 
overview of the education rates of return evidence on the value of education the 
book explores the determinants of unit costs of education and provides a useful 
discussion of Information Communication Technologies 1n the context of education 

The book then focuses on cost sharing, cost recovery 1n tertiary education and 
privatisation of education as areas of major policy interest in Asia The author 
provides a valuable overview of all the areas covered 1n the book which will be 
helpful to readers unfamiliar with recent education policy debates 


The discussion of cost sharing 1n education and the alternatives 1s a valuable 
reminder that cost sharing remains a major 1ssue 1n the primary education systems 
of many countries The book also details evidence on the prevalence and 
characteristics of private tutoring across the Asian region The author stresses that 
this area has been neglected 1n past policy debates and 1s worthy of further attention 
While clear policy guidelines for private tutoring need to be based on specific 
country circumstance 1t would have been helpful for the author to have presented 
some examples of policy directed at private tutoring from Asian countries, having 
flagged ıt as an important policy issue 


It 1s striking that the definition of developing country members of the ADB 
covers such a wide and diverse set of countries Countries with very high incomes 
such as Singapore and countries such as Nepal with per capita incomes as low as 
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$200 are included ın this group The countries also have very different education 
characteristics with countries such as Korea providing near universal primary and 
secondary provision compared to Pakistan struggling to universalise primary 
education Notwithstanding the very large differences 1n income and educational 
provision, Asian countries cover the whole spectrum of political systems, religious 
and cultural characteristics as well as geographical and demographic extremes It 
1s therefore extremely difficult to analyse the region as a whole The book certainly 
recognises the huge diversity 1n the countries explored and proposes separate 
strategies for educational development 1n different country groupings based on 
income, political organisation and country population size However, 1t would 
have been instructive 1f these groupings were employed when discussing the cost 
and financing issues 1n the books previous sections 


Education quality 1s increasingly a key concern 1n many Asian countries as 
itis 1n other developing country regions This 1s part of a shift towards a focus on 
education outcomes rather than just access For example, recent targets for primary 
education agreed upon 1n the World Education Forum held 1n Dakar 1n 2000 
included targets for primary school completion rather than just primary school 
access How public education expenditure impacts on these broader education 
outcomes 1s an extremely important issue 1n the costs and financing of education 
systems worldwide It would have been useful 1f more attention were given to 
linking the public expenditure volumes with the educational indicators presented 
in the book 


The book 1s a timely and valuable introduction to costs and financing issues 
in Asia It sets out key policy debates and the issues they involve 1n a consistent 
and comprehensive manner The book will be a valuable reference for those looking 
for an introduction to cost and financing 1ssues 1n education 1n Asia 
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Education for All in India: How Far and 
Which Way? 


SUNIRMAL ROY 


R Govinda, ed 2002 Indian education report—A project of basic education New 
Delhi NIEPA (Supported by UNESCO) Oxford University Price Rs 300/- 


The United Nations Charter accepted primary educations a fundamental human 
right UNESCO from the very beginning took up this cause and started to go ahead 
with the programme of universalization of primary education as well as adult 
literacy and continuing education especially 1n the developing countries of the 
world As a developing nation after independence, India made a Constitutional 
Commitment of providing free and compulsory education for all up to the age of 
fourteen, because 1t was realized that basic education for all is the essential 
condition for efficient and equitable development to take place Although the target 
could not be attained within the declared time period, the National Policy on 
Education, 1986, reaffirmed the constitutional commitment Consciousness and 
demand for primary education grew stronger throughout the world In 1992, India 
joined the World Conference on Education at Jomtien (Thiland) and signed a 
Declaration along with more than one hundred and fifty other countries to launch 
the programme of Education for All (EFA) In 2000, another Global Conference 
on Education was held at Dakar (Senegal), to look back to the promise made at 
Jomtien Definitely there arose the need to take stock of the progress made so far 
1n the programme of EFA as well as making projections for the future The document 
under review presents a report of this “Look back" and “Look ahead" 1n the Indian 
situation 


In more concrete terms, the present volume 1s a collection of twenty three 
abridged and edited version of chapters originally written for the Dakar Conference 
covering different aspects of Indian experience of the programme of Education 
for All along with the introductory chapter by the editor presenting an overview of 
all the other chapters highlighting the perspective of the EFA programme 1n India 
as well as bringing into focus some urgent questions regarding the same The 
chapters have been classified into six clusters according to the relatedness of 
meaning and significance of the main ideas they contain 


Cluster I includes seven chapters centering round the theme—~ "Meeting 
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Basic Learning Needs Expanding the Outreach" The theme focuses the question 
of equity 1n the development of primary education and 1t seems that the country 
has not yet been able to reach all sections ofthe population. Venita Kaul's chapter 
on “Early Childhood Care and Education” details out the potential and lumitations 
of this programme to meet preschool educational needs of the country In her chapter 
entitled “Education of Girls in India An Assessment” Usha Nayar looks into the 
problem of UEE 1n India as essentially a problem of girls’ education and deals at 
the same time with the issue of gender equity 1n education Sharda Jain and others 
in their chapter on “Children, Work and Education Rethinking on Out-of-school 
Children” examine the controversies regarding the number of out-of-school children 
vis-a-vis those who are working, and also contest the generalization that education 
and work are completely separate affairs The chapter by Vandana Chakrabarty 
entitled ‘Education of the Urban Disadvantaged Children" covers the whole field 
of basic education catering to disadvantaged children in the urban areas The 
chapter Inghlights the innovative approaches 1n basic education as supported by 
NGOs “Education for All The Situation of Dalit Children in India” ıs the chapter 
by Geetha B Nambissan and Mona Sedwal where they make a special plea for 
providing true educational experience to Dalit (SC) children up to the age of 
fourteen, while K Sujatha ın her chapter on “Education among scheduled Tribes" 
makes a case for basic education among ST children, 'Education of children with 
special needs' 1s the chapter by Sudesh Mukhopadhyay and M N G Mani where 
with the help of essentially useful data they throw ample light on the problems and 
issues regarding education of children with special needs 


"Building Partnerships Putting Community in—charge for Universalizing 
Elementary Education” 1s the general theme for cluster II, which includes three 
chapters This group of chapters addresses itself to the different aspects of the 
important question of partnership of the government and the community 1n the 
organization of the programme of education for all The chapter by Vinod Raina 
on “Decentralization 1n Education" examines the process of building government— 
community partnership 1n the context of evolving Panchayati Raj system About 
the three major institutions 1n social coordination, namely state, market and 
community, Raina cautions ^Marketization of Education for greater public choice 
is also a form of decentralization, but ıt clearly lacks equity " There may be many 
a question regarding privatization of education as a form of decentralization Some 
of these questions have been taken up 1n the chapter on “Private Schools and 
Universal Elementary Education" by Anuradha De, etal, who argue that although 
1t 1s difficult to ascertain the influence of private schools on the achievement of 
UEE, the building of government—private partnership in this respect 1s a welcome 
step aheade "Role and Contribution of Non-Governmental Organizations 1n Basic 
Education" 1s the chapter by Disha Nawani where she looks into the growing 
partnership of the Government and the NGOs in the field of basic education 1n 
India 


Cluster III entitled “Meeting Quality Concerns in Elementary Education” 
comprises four chapters which address themselves to different aspects of quality 
concerns in elementary schools, such as infrastructure facilities, suitability of 
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curriculum, teaching—learning methods, assessment of learning outcome and 
professional training of teachers to successfully do their job Anita Rampal 1n her 
chapter on “Texts ın Context Development of Curricula, Textbook and Teachıng- 
learning Materials" discusses 1n a broad-based way some of the important elements 
of quality concerns such as development of curricula, textbooks and teaching- 
learning materials with the active help ofthe teachers "Learning Conditions and 
Learner Achievement 1n Primary Schools A Review" 1s the chapter by M S Yadav, 
et al 1n which the authors examine the learning conditions 1 the elementary schools 
as well as the level of learning of the learners on the basis of data from six well 
known educational surveys In the chapter on "Status of Elementary Teachers 1n 
India A Review" by AS Seetharamu, the status of elementary school teachers 
has been looked into and a member of factors contributing to the changing social 
profile and status of teachers 1n this country have been located The chapter on 
"Educating the Educators Review of Primary Teacher Training” by C Seshadri 
examines the primary teacher education programme and points out 1ts 1nadequacy 
to make an impact on the programme of UEE 


Cluster IV with the general theme “Education for Empowering the Adult” 
includes four chapters, which discuss different aspects of the adult education 
programme in India critically reviewing the processes and progress of the 
endeavour In his chapter on “Indian Engagement with Adult Education and 
Literacy” A Mathew points out that NLM has not been able to properly influence 
the life of the people 1n the under-developed states especially of the Hindi belt 
“Education beyond Literacy Changing Concepts and Shifting Goals” 1s the chapter 
by CJ Daswani ın which he criticizes the government for being unable to properly 
organize the programmes of post-literacy and continuing education as essential 
measures to attain the goals of NLM Anita Dighe's chapter on “Social Mobilization 
and Total Literacy Campaigns” brings to focus two pivotal aspects of literacy 
campaign, such as social mobilization and women’s empowerment She points out 
the failure of social mobilization process to adequately materialize 1n northern 
states while giving success stories 1n this respect 1n some southern states In her 
chapter on “Education and Status of Women” Vimala Ramachandran deals with 
the problems of girls’ education and for that she looks into the status of women 
and the process of women’s empowerment 


Cluster V has “Mobilizing Resources for Education” asits theme Itincludes 
only one comprehensive chapter entitled “Financing Elementary Education 1n 
India" by Jandhyala B G Tilak The author examines the trend of financing 
elementary education from different angles Accepting the need for strengthening 
the resource base, the author admits the limitation of choices regarding school 
education, but argues for complete responsibility of the government to finance 
elementary education while other sources like indigenous private agencies, NGOS 
and international aiding agencies may contribute to supplement governmental 
efforts 


Cluster VI entitled “Learning from Experience Recounting Success 
Stories" Comprise four chapters on four states, viz Himachal Pradesh, Mizoram, 
Tamil Nadu, and Rajasthan The chapter on ' Primary Education in Himachal 
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Pradhesh Examining a Success Story” by Anuradha De, etal , graphically describes 
the rapid progress made by the state in this respect “From Scriptless Status to a 
Literate Society The Story of Mizoram’s Uphill Journey” 1s the chapter by S 
Hom Chaudhuri where he recounts the remarkable achievement 1n primary 
education as a result of sustained and collective efforts of "Mizo Youth and Women’s’ 
organization within the background of pioneering work done by religious 
organizations They raised the status of the Mizo society going on without proper 
script for the last century into a satisfactorily literate one P Radhakrishan and R 
Akila ın their chapter on "Progress towards Education for All The Case of Tamil 
Nadu” describe how as a consequence of the people-oriented schemes and policies, 
such as Nutritious Noon Meal Scheme, etc enrolment 1n primary schools 
significantly increased and the state could go ahead with raising the quality of the 
EFA programme, of course, after taking steps to keep the population growth in 
check “Universal Elementary Education in Rajasthan A Story with Focus on 
Innovative Strategies” is the chapter by Sumitra Chowdhury 1n which she narrates 
the experience of Rajasthan in organizing EFA programmes Although quantitative 

_ progress may not be spectacular, but Rajasthan can claim the credit of two 

- successful innovative approaches to EFA programmes, namely, the schemes of 
* Shiksha Karmi and Lok Jumbish 


The document under review 1s a unique volume 1n many, respects Each 
and every chapter 1s well written The 1deas and arguments about EFA programme 
1n India are adequately supported by data In fact the database of each chapter has 
taken the volume to a high watermark of success Different aspects of basic 
education 1n India have been almost exhaustively covered 1n the chapters of this 
volume, viz literacy campaigns, education of girls, early childhood care and 
education, education of Dalits and the urban disadvantaged, problems of teacher 
education, quality of schools and conditions of learning, role of NGOs 1n education, 
decentralized management and financing of elementary education, etc Not only 
the coverage of the large area of the EFA programme 1s broad and comprehensive 
enough, but also the volume critically deals with the problems that are likely to be 
faced on the way to successful completion of the same In thus exceptionally 
reflective as well as analytic introductory chapter, the editor adequately highlights 
the main aspects of each chapter and at the time brings to focus the urgent issues 
and problems regarding the EFA programme to reach its goals 


With the alarming rate of population growth 1n this country “more and more 
children move into the school age group, and the education sector 1n India has to 
contend simultaneously with the challenge of building more and more schools and 
recruiting more teachers while striving for sustained 1mprovement 1n the quality 
of education " (EFA The Indian Scene, 1993) Under these circumstances, the 
successful implementation of the EFA programme resulting 1n meaningful education 
especially at the grass root level seems to be an extremely tough task Even then 
our HRD minister declared, “ ın ten years India will have hundred per cent 
literacy” (Indian Express, 17-10-1999) The analyses presented in different 
chapters of the present volume definitely suggest that this target seems unrealistic 
to attain 
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The "diagnosis and cure of the educational condition" was the purpose of 
the survey on basic education 1n India by the PROBE team (1999) The present 
document has somewhat similar intent, but 1t 1s much greater 1n scope and depth 
The different chapters of this volume were written after thoroughly analytical review 
of the conditions obtaining 1n and around launching of the EFA prgoramme 1n 
India The authors tried to identify the bottlenecks 1n programme implementation 
as well as suggest the possible way out Thus we get a comprehensive picture of 
what has been done so far and what else 1s possible to do for EFA 1n this country 


Financing of education for a big country like ours 1s a challenging problem 
After examining the strengths and weaknesses of all probable ways of mobilizing 
resources for education in India, Tilak (chap 20) finally puts on record “The 
need for strengthening the resource base 1s obvious However, the choices seem to 
be limited as far as school education 1s concerned Given the Constitutional 
Directive, and other considerations, the government should continue to take on 
complete responsibility of financing elementary education, and other sources can 
only supplement governmental efforts " Notwithstanding the current euphorta about 
. economic liberalization in this country, we need to recognize the fact that 
educational development programmes like EFA, especially at the grassroots level, 
cannot be left to the play of market forces alone It must remain a central concern 
of state policy The present documents stands as an essential testimony to this 
fact 


The volume under review 1s distinctly different from the reports of the 
committees and commissions on education 1n India The difference lies 1n that ıt 
involves the 1ndependent views and judgment of the experts writing different 
chapters related to the essential aspects of elementary education 1n India, more 
concretely the EFA programme No doubt, the volume will be of immense interest 
and use to the educators, planners and policy makers, researches 1n education, and 
all those who may take active 1nterest 1n educational development programmes 1n 
this country 
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Have we been able to define quality of school education so that it provides a 
suitable answer to the problems of individual schools? At the systems level, do 
we have answers to problems relating to quality of education? Whether 1t 1s possible 
to understand the black box of the educational processes? These are some of the 
innumerable questions that researchers practitioners and policy makers are trying 
to answer It 1s precisely for this reason that issues on quality of education are 
raised from time to time with renewed interest and are debated towards paving 
way for new perspectives 1n understanding and improving school education 


The book under review precisely attempts to answer these dilemmas through 
a discussion of various concepts and theories, on school effectiveness Providing 
research evidence 1n various contests, such as developed and developing country, 
has strengthened these discussions on school effectiveness Application of theories 
and concepts to developing country contexts 1s another important feature of this 
book All these are accomplished in five separate chapters 


Whule giving conceptual basis for school effectiveness 1n Chapter one, the 
principle of "fair ' comparison between schools using “added values’ 1s emphasised 
Economic definition characterised by inputs processes, output and outcomes 1s 
used in combination with organisational effectiveness framework to define school 
effectiveness The various theoretical models, viz economic rationality, organic 
system, human relations approach, bureaucratic model and political model are 
used to provide a comprehensive understanding of organisational effectrveness 
As an outcome of these efforts towards understanding economic and organisational 
theoretical frameworks, the author proposes a framework for school effectiveness 
by drawing lessons from the foregone discussions According to this framework, 
there are antecedent conditions of schooling for which particular school effects 
are resulted The antecedent conditions are characterised by goals, structure of 
position and structure of procedures (Aufbau and Ablauf), culture, environment, 
and prumary procedures School effectiveness 1n this proposed framework 1s 
primarily an 1ssue for 1ndividual schools 
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The concept of school effectiveness 1s followed by a review of research 
literature in Chapter 2 The research evidences for industrialised and developing 
countries are reviewed separately On account of the vastness and variety 1n the 
research literature available for industrialised countries, research evidences are 
categorised into five types They are- equal educational opportunities, educational 
production functions, compensatory programmes, studies on instructional 
effectiveness and constructivist approach The first two categories focus on school 
characteristics, the third refers to specific curricula Instructional effectrveness 
provides research evidence on instruction, organisation of class and teachers and 
constructivist approach deals with school processes Special emphasis on the review 
of unusually effective schools or effective school movements 1s also attempted to 
understand the concept of school effectrveness As a conclusion to the review of 
research evidences for developed countries, the author proposes an integrated 
model of school effectrveness In this model, a synthesis of production—function 
approach, instructional effectiveness and organisational characteristics are 
included The basic assumption 1s that schools are embedded 1n “nested layers” 1n 
which higher orgamsational levels facilitate effective enhancing conditions at lower 
levels In the review of research on developing countries, evidences available from 
the already reviewed studies by various authors are summarised In the end, 
limitations of the school effectiveness model are explained, viz aggregation 
limitation, instrumentality limitation, and narrow quality orientation 


Theory of school effectiveness 1s explained elaborately 1n the third chapter 
by adopting the theory of rationality paradigm It explores the reasons as to why 
some malleable conditions 1n schools are more effective than others Three 
important malleable conditions are listed and explained, viz synoptic planning 
and bureaucratic structuring, creation of market conditions to align individual and 
organisational goals, and retrospective planning through proper evaluation and 
feedback The theoretical backgrounds to these three principles are explained 
elaborately These are classical planning theory, scientific management, public 
choice theory and cybernetics 


In Chapter 4, application of school effectrveness knowledge for developing 
countries 1s attempted through a listing and definition of important educational 
indicators, and school self evaluation Four theoretical models are used for the 
purpose These are open system model, human relations model, internal process 
model and external model 


Conclusions and policy prescriptions are given 1n the fifth and final chapter 


The predominant feature of this book 1s about derrving a new perspective 
from the study of the existing theoretical and empirical research evidence 1n every 
chapter The book also excels from the summary that 1t gives at the end of each 
chapter and stands steadfast to the focus from beginning to the end Thus, it 1s 
successful ın sustaining the interest of the reader especially through 1ts inquiry 
approach 1n understanding the complexity of issues and debates involved 1n school 
effectiveness research 


The topic of the quality of school education 1s such that there 1s always a 
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scope for ımprovement despite a number of merits Most of the discussions on 
quality of school education digs out old issues and creates new perspectives It 1s 
true even 1n the case of this book The author 1n this book refers to the issue as 
school effectiveness, which by its very characteristic defines the scope of the issues 
to be addressed Within this defined boundary a few observations are made 


Some of the earliest attempts to understand the quality of school education 
using systems approach are considered as important works 1n educational research 
These are Philip Coombs's The world education crisis-A systems analysis, James 
Jonhstone's Indicators of education system and Roy Carr Hill and Olav 
Mangnussen's Indicators of performance of education system These three works 
have contributed immensely to the theory of school effectiveness research 1n general 
and quality of education system 1n particular. Any attempt to understand the school 
system using economic perspective 1s incomplete without referring to these works 
It 15 rather surprising that these works have not been referred to 1n this book 


A number of research studies, including the book under review, prescribe 
frameworks to make the school function effective on the basis of the research 
evidence These prescriptions have been derived from developed—country—contexts 
for school education 1n developing-country-contexts The context 1n which schools 
and school systems in developed countries operate differs significantly from that 
in developing country How are we to identify these and prescribe malleable 
methods for developing countries? It 1s 1n this direction that there 1s a need to 
understand the school system beyond the economic rationality and economic models 
used for school systems 1n developed countries No doubt that these economic 
models are necessary to understand the school systems but they are not sufficient 
They serve the purpose of presenting the system from the supply side of education 
The demand side of education 1s so complex that much of the research studies ın 
developing countries need a proper attention and understanding both at the 
theoretical and empirical levels of research To that extent, the present book has 
limitation ın replicating the developed country contexts in developing countries 
In addition, the review of research evidence for developing countries 1s inadequate 
when compared with the review for developed countries This has made the task 
of prescribing a suitable analytical framework for studying school effectiveness 
in developing countries a difficult one 


Needless to say, the book has immense potential to contribute towards enhancing 
the understanding of quality of education and provide suitable guidance to all 
those interested 1n school education with a new vigour 
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UNESCO AND AIDS EDUCATION 


The mobilization now taking place 1n the fight against AIDS is unprecedented 
in the history of the United Nations Twenty years after the disease was first 
identified, a Global Fund for AIDS Tuberculosis and Malaria has been set up 

All member countries of the United Nations are summoned to do their utmost at 
home and to support generously those most severely affected Non-governmental 
organizations, private corporations, individual citizens and all United Nations 
agencies are enlisted to do their utmost where they can make the greatest 
difference A new Global Fund for AIDS Tuberculosis and Malaria has been 


set up 


UNESCO, as one of the co-sponsors of UNAIDS, has decided to focus 
1ts activities on five core tasks 


e Advocacy at all levels, particularly to mobilize unrelenting support for 
preventive education from all those 1n positions of authority 11 its areas 
of competence (education, science, culture, communication) 


ə Customizing the message to reach targeted audiences, particularly the 
young at risk, whether they are in school or not 


E Changing risk behaviour and vulnerability by effective programmes of 
preventive education that can reach all, particularly those most exposed, 
vulnerable and at. risk 


E Caring for the affected and 1nfected by the virus through supporting 
affordable treatments and providing 1nformation to reduce stigmea and 
trauma 


e Coping with the impact, particularly protecting the core functions of 
institutions, notably within the field of education 


Now 1s the time not for complacency, but for, compassion Now 1s the time not 
for hesitation, but for action I pledge the ful support of UNESCO where 1t can 
make the greatest difference 


The critical test of UNESCO’s efforts will be the impact of its efforts ın the 
countries with the highest levles of infection, 1n the most affected communities 
and for the most vulnerable groups 


Not acting now on what we know would be a moral failure of unprecedented 
proportions Every moment lost can be counted 1n 1ncreasing misery and more 
deaths Hence we have to act together—urgently and decisively 


Gudmund Hernes 
UNESCO Focal Point for HIV/AIDS 
' Director, ITEP 
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